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PREFACE. 

The  Author  begs  to  offer  the  following  work  as  a 
small  tribute  to  the  father  and  family  of  John  Robert 
Monaghan,  at  a  time  when  others  of  his  countrymen  and 
fellow-citizens  are  renewing  and  making  permanent  our 
hero's  glory  by  the  monument  they  have  erected  to  him 
in  his  native  state. 

The  proposed  raising  of  a  monument  in  the  City  of 
Spokane  to  the  memory  of  the  hero  of  the  Samoan  crisis 
of  1899  suggested,  indeed,  this  biography,  which  is  also 
intended  as  a  slight  memorial  of  the  noble  young  man 
whose  brief  career  then  ended  in  a  blaze  of  well-deserved 
fame. 

The  affair  of  '99  brought  to  a  close  the  history  of 
twenty-five  years  of  American  connection  with  Samoa 
as  an  independent  kingdom,  for  after  that  event  the  king- 
dom, as  is  well  known,  was  abolished  and  the  archipelago 
partitioned.  Because,  since  that  time,  little  has  been 
heard  of  Samoa  by  most  people,  and  what  was  previously 
known  has  been  forgotten  by  many,  it  has  been  thought 
advisable  to  add  to  our  work  by  way  of  appendix  some 
historical  data  bearing  on  the  Samoan  question  from  the 
first  coming  of  the  missionaries  up  to  the  conclusion  of 
the  affair  of  1899.  These  data  were  gathered  from  va- 
rious sources  during  the  compilation  of  the  biography, 
and  have  been  deemed  likely  to  be  useful  to  the  more 
interested  readers  as  serving  to  explain  many  allusions  in 
our  story  that  would  otherwise  be  obscure.  These  his- 
torical notes  serve  to  show  how  prejudice  and  party  spirit 
grew  up  and  were  fostered  in  the  islands  until  they  cul- 
minated in  the  tragedy  which  has  called  forth  this  bi- 
ography. 

To  the  end  in  view,  the  writings  of  missionaries,  gov- 
ernment officials,  and  newspaper  correspondents  have 
been  consulted,  as  well  as  other  public  and  private  doc- 
uments of  authority.  For  the  rest  our  hero  and  his  com- 
panions have  been  allowed  to  tell  their  own  story. 

H.  L.  McCulloch,  S.  J. 

Gonzaga  College,  Spokane. 


CHAPTER  I. 
Birth  and  Parentage. 

Adjoining  the  Canadian  boundary,  in  the  far  north- 
west of  the  United  States,  and  in  the  northeast  corner 
of  the  state  of  Washington,  lies  Stevens  county.  It  ex- 
tends northward  to  the  boundary  line  and  on  the  south 
is  separated  from  Lincoln  and  Spokane  counties  by  an 
irregular  border  whose  most  southern  limit  is  a  portion 
of  the  Spokane  river,  where  it  rushes  onward  to  swell  the 
mighty  volume  of  the  Columbia  close  to  the  old  site  of 
Fort  Spokane  in  the  Big  Bend  country.  On  the  east 
Stevens  County  is  shut  off  from  the  State  of  Idaho  by 
the  state  dividing  line,  while  to  the  west  the  swift  flowing 
Columbia  running  south  to  the  Big  Bend  forms  a  natural 
division  between  it  and  the  Colville  Indian  Reservation. 
Trending  north  through  the  middle  of  Stevens  County 
is  the  Colville  Valley,  through  which  the  sluggish  little 
river  of  the  same  name  winds  its  way  from  Loon  Lake 
to  the  Columbia,  close  to  the  Canadian  border.  Here  on 
the  spot  where  the  town  of  Chewelah  now  stands  our 
hero  was  born. 

Chewelah,  which  means  "Snake"  in  the  Indian 
tongue,  was  the  name  given  to  the  first  postoffice  in  that 
part  of  the  Colville  Valley,  then  known  as  "Fool's  Prai- 
rie." In  those  days  the  valley  was  but  a  sparsely  set- 
tled territory.  For  the  most  part  it  was  inhabited  by 
old  employes  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  and  their 
descendants,  both  white  and  half-breed,  some  United 
States  soldiers,  bands  of  roving  Indians,  and  a  few 
immigrants  who  drifted  by  degrees  into  the  country. 
The  Jesuit  Fathers,  a  ubiquitous  community,  had  estab- 
lished a  mission  which  still  exists  close  to  the  town  of 
Colville,  the  county  seat.     If  we  add  to  our  picture  the 
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town  of  Marcus  in  Stevens  County  and  outside  of  it 
Walla  Walla,  Dayton  and  Waitsburg,  we  have  some  idea 
of  the  principal  settlements  of  Eastern  Washington  at 
the  time  when  our  hero  was  born. 

The  little  town  of  Chewelah  is  situated  in  the  valley 
not  far  from  its  commencement  and  some  twenty  miles 
south  of  Col vi lie.  On  the  site  of  the  present  town,  on 
March  26,  1873,  John  Robert  Monaghan,  the  subject 
of  this  biography,  first  saw  the  light  at  the  home  of  his 
father,  James  Monaghan.  Chewelah  was  incorporated 
in  1903,  and  now,  indeed,  deserves  to  be  called  a  town. 
The  center  of  a  prosperous  farming  community,  on  a  line 
of  busy  railroad  between  the  rich  mines  to  the  further 
north,  and  the  thriving  city  of  Spokane  on  the  south, 
it  has  become  a  place  of  some  importance  in  its  little 
corner  of  the  world,  and  boasts  a  population  of  about 
700  people.  It  has  three  churches,  several  stores,  a  cheese 
factory,  a  brick  school,  livery  stables,  etc.;  but  in  1871, 
when  James  Monaghan  brought  his  young  wife  to  Fool's 
Prairie,  there  was  no  town  of  Chewelah. 

Here,  however,  the  young  couple  located  a  homestead, 
and  took  charge  of  the  general  merchandise  business  of  an 
earlier  settler.  James  Monaghan's  time  was  well  occupied 
in  looking  after  his  affairs,  cultivating  his  acres,  and  car- 
ing for  his  home  and  wife.  In  his  dealings  with  other 
white  men  and  with  the  natives  he  prospered,  whilst 
his  name  with  those  who  knew  him  then,  as  .with  those 
who  made  his  acquaintance  in  later  years,  became  a 
synonym  for  fair  dealing.  He  was  a  sturdy  Irish  Cath- 
olic. The  old  Jesuit  missionary  Fathers  knew  him  and 
respected  him,  acknowledging  in  him  then  as  now  the 
family  trait  of  generosity  that  had  often  made  them,  as 
well  as  others,  his  debtors  for  many  services.,  and  even 
when  himself  a  poor  man  he  was  ever  ready  to  proffer  his 
assistance  to  those  in  need,  an  amiable  characteristic 
which  he  shared  with  his  wife  and  handed  down  to  his 
children,  especially  to  Robert,  his  first  born.  The  home- 
stead and  little  store  are  now  things  of  the  past,  and  he 
on   whose  account-  they  have  been   deemed   worthv   of 
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attention,  has  closed  his  bright  but  brief  career  on  earth ; 
but  on  the  site  of  his  birthplace  land  has  been  donated 
for  the  foundation  of  a  new  Catholic  church,  a  fitting 
memorial  of  our  Catholic  hero,  John  Robert  Monaghan. 
At  the  time  of  his  marriage,  our  hero's  father  was 
about  32  years  of  age,  having  been  born  at  Belturbet, 
County  Cavan,  Ireland,  September  22,  1839.  His 
grandparents  were  James  and  Margaret  Monaghan  of 
Newbliss,  County  Monaghan,  and  Hugh  and  Margaret 
O'Riley,  of  Belturbet,  County  Cavan.  His  father,  John 
Monaghan,  married  Mary  Ann  O'Riley,  of  Belturbet, 
County  Cavan,  where  they  made  their  home.  Here  three 
children  were  born  to  them — Robert,  Rosanna  and  James. 
By  the  time  James  was  three  years  old  he  had  lost  both 
father  and  mother,  so  that  the  care  of  himself  and  his 
brother  and  sister  devolved  on  their  grandparents;  the 
two  boys  making  their  home  Belturbet,  whilst  Rosanna 
was  taken  to  the  paternal  residence  in  County  Monaghan. 
These  family  details  may  seem  trivial,  and  to  have  little 
bearing  on  our  story,  but  in  after  life  Robert,  as  our  hero 
was  generally  called,  was  thrown  in  contact  with  most 
of  these  relatives  or  their  descendants,  who  settled  in 
the  northwest  on  the  advice  of  James  Monaghan,  his 
father.  On  this  account  he  was  given  occasion  to  exercise 
that  tender  and  ennobling  love  of  his  own  kindred  which 
so  characterized  him,  and  excited  the  admiration  of  his 
future  companions  and  friends.  This  love  of  those  of  his 
own  blood  did  not  obtrude  itself  unpleasantly  on  others 
as  is  proved  by  the  admiration  it  excited,  nor  did  it  ex- 
clude a  kindly  affection  for  the  rest  of  his  fellow-crea- 
tures, as  this  history  attests,  and  is  most  evident  in  one 
who  laid  down  his  life  for  his  friend. 

Besides,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Woods,  who  has  done 
much  toward  the  planning  and  collection  of  data  for  this 
work,  "Farther  back  than  the  first  naming  of  Chewelah, 
how  far  can  scarce  be  known,  were  set  the  foundations 
of  Robert's  character.  Impulse  may  move  the  highest 
to  error  and  sin,  the  meanest  to  moments  of  righteous- 
ness and  even  of  noble  deeds,  but  unwavering  devotion 
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to  duty,  spiritual  and  temporal,  is  never  accidental.  The 
character  capable  of  the  greatest  human  sacrifice  has 
been  prepared  for ;  could  we  but  see  and  hear,  the  coming 
of  such  a  one  has  been  heralded  through  the  generations. 
A  clean,  strong  body,  an  untainted  mind,  a  reverence  for 
God  and  the  teachings  of  His  Church,  a  love  of  home, 
family  and  friends — these  things  were  known  to  Robert 
Monaghan  from  his  earliest  years.  The  concurrence  of 
such  attributes  was  not  the  result  of  a  single  or  an  ordi- 
nary cause.  Add,  then,  to  these  the  indomitable  courage, 
loyalty  of  soul,  and  high  resolve  that  appeared  in  the 
sudden  stress  of  the  last  circumstances,  and  the  full  beauty 
of  his  character  appears,  character,  impossible  of  evolu- 
tion from  other  than  the  purest  sources.  To  the  making 
of  such  a  character  the  best  strains  of  north  Irish  blood 
contributed,  happily  blending  through  generations  on 
its  native  soil  until  it  was  transplanted  into  the  then 
wilderness  of  the  northwest." 

Indeed,  it  was  as  one  of  its  earliest  pioneers  that 
James  Monaghan  came  to  the  northwest.  Leaving  the 
home  of  his  grandparents  in  Belturbet,  he  arrived  in  New 
York  City  in  1856.  There  he  met  his  brother  Robert, 
who  had  emigrated  to  the  States  in  1848.  Robert  had 
taken  up  the  study  of  medicine  on  his  arrival  in  New 
York  and  had  graduated  from  the  Fourteenth  Street 
Medical  University,  previous  to  the  arrival  of  his  brother. 
James  at  first  found  employment  in  the  doctor's  office, 
but  moved  by  a  spirit  of  adventurous  independence,  soon 
struck  out  for  himself.  Going  by  way  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  in  May,  1858,  he  arrived 
nt  Fort  Vancouver,  then  one  of  the  principal  towns  of  the 
northwest,  and  headquarters  of  the  United  States  army 
in  that  region.  In  the  ensuing  seven  years  he  found 
employment  on  the  unspanned  and  scarcely  navigable 
rivers  of  this  wild  countrv.  From  the  early  spring  until 
the  fall  of  the  first  year  of  his  arrival  he  worked  at  the 
Des  Chutes  ferry  across  the  Des  Chutes  River  near  The 
Dalles,  Oregon.  Later  in  the  same  year  he  was  employed 
on  the  steamer  Colonel  Wrieht  when  she  made  her  first 
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trip  on  the  upper  Columbia  between  Celilo  and  Wallula. 
The  Wright  was  the  first  steamer  to  navigate  these 
waters.  In  September,  i860,  he  took  charge  of  the  ferry 
across  the  Spokane  River  about  twenty-one  miles  below 
the  present  city  of  that  name.  Soon  after  he  bought  out 
the  ferry  and  continued  its  operation  until  1865,  when 
he  built  the  bridge  across  the  river  now  known  as  the 
La  Pray  Bridge.  Whilst  here,  Mr.  Monaghan  had  the 
distinction  of  planting  the  first  apple  tree  grown  in  Spo- 
kane  County.  Today  it  still  exists,  a  simple  monument  of 
pioneer  progress  and  industry.  In  1869  he  removed  to 
Walla  Walla,  where  he  engaged  in  business,  and  remained 
till  his  marriage  to  Margaret  McCool  of  that  place  on  the 
30th  of  November,  1871. 

Margaret,  the  mother  of  our  hero,  was  born  in  Don- 
namore,  County  Donegal,  Ireland,  on  the  12th  of  August 
1852.  She  was  the  eldest  child  of  Robert  and  Margaret 
McCool,  both  of  Londonderry.  In  1859  the  McCools 
with  their  family  of  four  children,  two  sons  and  two 
daughters,  emigrated  to  the  States,  settling  in  the  Walla 
Walla  valley  in  southeastern  Washington.  This  is  still 
the  home  of  the  family  and  their  descendants.  Robert 
McCool  engaged  extensively  in  farming.  His  eldest  son, 
Hugh,  took  up  stock  raising,  mining  and  mercantile  pur- 
suits, for  a  time  served  as  postmaster  at  Fort  Spokane, 
and  later  as  deputy  collector  of  United  States  customs  at 
Northport.  James  McCool,  now  dead,  the  younger  son, 
extended  the  farming  operations  begun  by  his  father  into 
Umatilla  County  in  Oregon,  still  retaining  the  home  at 
Walla  Walla.  Ella  McCool,  the  younger  daughter,  mar- 
ried Edward  O'Shea  in  1875  and  died  at  Walla  Walla  in 
1877,  leaving  no  issue.  Margaret,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  became  the  wife  of  James  Monaghan. 

"In  those  early  days  of  the  northwest,"  writes  Mr. 
Woods,  "the  range  for  choice  of  husband  or  wife  was 
limited  by  the  sparse  settlement  of  the  country.  But 
had  the  opportunities  been  boundless,  no  choice  would 
have  been  more  happy  for  James  Monaghan  and  Mar- 
garet McCool.     So  they  themselves  have  said,  and  so 
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have  all  those  who  knew  them  best  during  the  years  God 
left  them  together.  Theirs  was  a  union  ruled  by  perfect 
sympathy,  a  common  mother  country  and  a  common 
religion  forming  elemental  bands;  but  the  sacrifices  ex- 
acted by  a  life  among  primitive  conditions,  remote  from 
the  conveniences  and  amenities  of  civilization,  discovered 
qualities  that  might  not  have  been  developed  under  other 
circumstances."  In  mutual  understanding  and  apprecia- 
tion of  the  fullness  of  each  other's  character  the  affec- 
tionate inclination  of  youth  ripened  into  unchangeable 
loving  regard,  and  these  bonds  of  love  were  drawn  closer 
when  for  the  first  time  our  young  hero  appeared  on  the 
scene,  cooing  and  prattling  in  his  mother's  arms. 

It  was  thus  that  John  Robert  presented  himself  for 
baptism  to  receive  the  names  of  his  maternal  and  paternal 
grandfathers.  Later  in  the  year  he  commenced  his  trav- 
els, for  the  Monaghan  family,  now  consisting  of  three 
members,  moved  northward  to  Colville,  then  the  principal 
town  of  northeastern  Washington  and  the  station  of  a 
small  body  of  United  States  troops.  Here  Mr.  Monaghan 
once  more  engaged  in  general  mercantile  business  and 
here  he  made  his  home  for  the  next  six  years.  Mean- 
while, on  January  31,  1876,  his  eldest  daughter,  Margaret 
Mary,  was  born,  and  Robert  found  himself  no  more  the 
sole  object  of  his  parents'  solicitude. 

In  1878  Mr.  Monaghan's  sister,  Rosanna,  crossed 
the  Atlantic,  following  in  the  footsteps  of  her  brothers, 
Robert  and  James.  She  did  not,  however,  make  the  jour- 
ney alone,  for  whilst  still  at  the  old  home  in  County  Mon- 
aghan she  had  become  the  wife  of  Thomas  Graham,  and 
was  now  the  mother  of  nine  children.  The  Grahams,  on 
the  advice  of  Mr.  Monaghan,  settled  in  Colville  Valley, 
and  there  Robert  and  his  little  sister  made  the  acquain- 
tance of  their  aunt  and  their  Irish  cousins.  The  young 
Monaghans  and  Grahams  quickly  became  intimate.  James 
Graham,  often  mentioned  in  Robert's  letters,  afterward 
became  captain  and  quartermaster  of  the  Idaho  volun- 
teers during  the  Philippine  rebellion  until  his  regiment 
was  mustered  out,  and  later  on  held  the  office  of  prosecut- 
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ing  attorney  for  Kootenai  County,  Idaho.  Writing  after 
Robert's  death  to  Mr.  Monaghan,  he  thus  refers  to  the 
days  of  Robert's  childhood:  "Poor  Robbie,  we  were 
almost  raised  together,  slept  in  the  same  bed,  rode  the 
same  horse  to  school,  ate  from  the  same  lunch  pail,  had 
our  childhood  quarrels  and  makeups,  and  grew  up  to 
love  and  admire  each  other  with  more  than  a  brotherly 
love."  Besides  James,  recently  deceased,  two  sons  and 
two  daughters  of  the  Graham  family  are  now  living,  and 
for  them  also  Robert  had  a  life-long  attachment. 

During  Mr.  Monaghan's  residence  in  Colville,  then  as 
now  the  county  seat  of  Stevens  County,  he  was  variously 
honored  by  his  neighbors,  being  called  to  serve  as  Super- 
intendent of  Schools,  County  Commissioner,  and  Justice 
of  the  Peace.  In  addition  to  these  offices,  he  undertook 
and  fulfilled  the  contract  of  handling  the  mails  between 
Colville  and  Colfax,  and  under  general  contracts  with 
the  War  Department  furnished  supplies  to  the  neighbor- 
ing soldiery.  By  1879  Mr.  Monaghan's  engagements  in 
connection  with  these  and  other  government  contracts 
had  become  so  varied  that  much  of  his  time  was  spent 
in  travel,  and  on  this  account  the  family  moved  to  Walla 
Wralla  in  order  that  Mrs.  Monaghan  and  the  children 
might  be  near  her  parental  home  during  the  frequent  ab- 
sences of  her  husband.  In  the  course  of  the  same  year, 
when  the  United  States  troops  were  moved  from  Colville 
to  Foster  Creek  in  the  Big  Bend  country,  Mr.  Monaghan 
furnished  the  transportation  by  flatboats  down  the  Co- 
lumbia River,  handling  the  government  stores,  garden 
products,  and  company  property.  The  following  year 
was  largely  filled  up  with  similar  services,  moving  gov- 
ernment property  and  supplies  from  the  army  camp  at 
Lake  Chelan  across  the  country  to  the  site  of  Fort  Spo- 
kane. 

In  the  meantime  Robert,  aged  six,  and  Maggie,  aged 
two,  were  disporting  themselves  under  the  watchful  care 
of  their  mother  and  grandparents  at  Walla  Walla.  We 
may  well  imagine  it  was  a  period  of  loving  anxiety  for  the 
quiet,  gentle  young  mother,  for  in  those  early  stages  of 
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development  when  the  turbulence  of  growing  vigor  is 
unrestrained  by  the  prudent  judgment  of  maturer  years, 
a  healthy,  lively  child  is  dependent  on  his  mother  for 
formation  and  guidance,  and  woe  betide  if  the  mother  is 
wanting  in  her  duty.  Such  a  charge,  however,  could  not 
tx  laid  to  the  door  of  Mrs.  Monaghan.  Though  not  over 
robust  herself,  her  gentle  spirit  was  firm,  and  her  judg- 
ment clear,  so  that  her  maternal  instincts,  guided  by  the 
teachings  of  prudence  and  her  holy  faith,  enabled  her 
thus  early  so  to  influence  her  son's  strong  will  and  gen- 
erous heart  for  good  that  never  did  he  strive  to  break  the 
loving  chain  of  her  desires  that  bound  him,  from  that 
period  to  the  time  when  she  died  clasped  in  his  arms  and 
bathed  in  his  bitter  tears.  Nor  when  her  soul  had  taken 
its  flight  to  heaven,  did  her  strong,  pure  influence  cease. 
This  Robert  himself  acknowledges  in  a  letter  written 
from  Yokohama  to  the  Rev.  Father  Mackin,  S.  J.,  his  old 
teacher  and  friend.  The  letter  is  dated  January  18,  1896, 
and  an  extract  from  it  runs  as  follows : 

"But,  dear  father,  your  kind  remembrance  of  my 
beloved  mother  fills  me  with  sweet  content,  and  I  hope 
you  may  long  continue  to  remember  her  in  your  prayers 
and  in  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass.  Her  memory, 
of  course,  remains  green  in  my  mind  and  serves  to  guide 
me  from  many  a  pitfall  I  would  otherwise  encounter." 

This  will  enable  us  to  see  how  Mrs.  Monaghan  at 
that  early  stage  weeded  and  pruned  and  sowed  good 
seed  in  an  apt  soil.  But  while  still  at  Walla  Walla  a  new 
influence  that  helped  to  mold  his  future  crept  into  Rob- 
ert's life  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Patrick  Russell,  who  in 
that  year  of  grace,  1879,  conducted  a  small  country  school 
on  Yellow  Hawk  Creek  near  to  the  town.  Robert  and 
Mr.  Russell  used  to  ride  to  and  from  school  together, 
and  then  laid  the  foundations  of  a  friendship  which,  like 
all  Robert's  frienships,  lasted  throughout  life.  Writing 
of  those  old  days,  Mr.  Russell  says  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Monaghan :  "Now  for  that  brave  young  man  who  has  in- 
scribed his  name  upon  the  roll  of  fame.  I  must  say  that 
I  had  the  honor  of  being  his  first  teacher.     At  that  time 
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he  stopped  with  his  grandparents  and  attended  my  school 
three  or  four  miles  below,  or,  rather,  south  of  Walla 
Walla.  He  improved  so  fast  in  his  studies  that  every 
one  of  the  pupils  was  proud  of  him,  not  to  say  anything  of 
the  teacher.  He  was  then  only  seven  years  old,  and  after 
three  months'  tuition  was  in  the  third  reader  and  was 
equally  bright  in  other  studies.  At  the  time  he  attended 
my  school  he  rode  a  little  pony  given  him  by  his  grand- 
father, and  occasionally,  when  setting  out  to  or  from 
school,  I  would  get  on  my  horse  first,  forgetting  to  put 
him  on  his,  and  he  would  shout  after  me,  'Mr.  Russell, 
you  did  not  put  me  on  my  pony!'  I  would  then  turn 
back,  take  him  with  one  hand  and  lift  him  on  easily, 
though  I  am  not  very  stout.  He  scarcely  weighed  fifty 
pounds  at  that  time."  After  six  months,  Mr.  Russell 
having  moved  his  school  too  far  away  for  Robert's  fur- 
ther attendance,  our  hero  was  sent  to  continue  his  studies 
with  Professor  La  Marche,  at  that  time  teaching  the 
Catholic  school  in  Walla  Walla.  Here  he  remained  from 
1879  to  the  end  of  1882. 

In  the  meantime  Mr.  Monaghan's  hard  labor  was 
bringing  him  well-earned  prosperity.  After  the  establish- 
ment of  the  new  frontier  post  of  Fort  Spokane,  early  in 
1882  Mr.  Monaghan  was  appointed  post  trader.  About 
the  same  time  he  entered  into  partnership  with  C.  B. 
King,  post  trader  at  Fort  Sherman,  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Coeur  d'Alene,  away  to  the  east  of  Spokane  Citv.  In  the 
fall  of  1882  Mrs.  Monaghan  and  the  children  were 
brought  from  Walla  Walla  to  a  new  home  built  for  them 
by  Mr.  Monaghan  just  outside  the  gates  of  Fort  Spokane. 
Fort  Spokane  is  situated  in  the  Big  Bend  country  about 
a  mile  south  of  the  Spokane  River  and  some  two  miles 
from  the  Columbia.  From  the  place  where  the  Spokane 
enters  the  Columbia,  the  great  stream,  turning  west,  flows 
in  a  winding  course  south  of  the  reservation  as  far  as  the 
Okanogan.  Here  it  takes  a  huge  curve  southward  and 
southeast,  across  the  state  of  Washington,  embracing  in 
its  gigantic  sweep  nearly  the  whole  width  of  the  state 
and  enclosing  the  region  known  as  the  Big  Bend  country 
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of  the  Inland  Empire.  On  the  other  side  of  the  river 
western  Washington  stretches  to  the  Pacific.  The  Big 
Bend  terminates  where  the  Snake  River,  flowing  west, 
joins  the  Columbia  in  Walla  Walla  County.  Here  the 
majestic  river  turns  south  again  to  the  boundary  and 
then,  flowing  west,  reaches  the  ocean,  forming  in  its 
course  the  greater  part  of  the  dividing  line  between 
Washington  and  Oregon.  Between  the  mouth  of  the 
Snake  River  and  the  boundary,  the  Walla  Walla  River 
joins  the  Columbia,  and  near  its  entrance  is  situated 
Wallula,  already  mentioned.  Further  inland  near  the 
banks  of  the  Walla  Walla  was  the  home  of  Robert's 
grandparents. 

The  family  remained  at  Fort  Spokane  till  1885.  Dur- 
ing this  period  of  his  life,  namely,  from  his  ninth  to  his 
twelfth  year,  Robert  has  been  described  as  a  fine,  healthy, 
well-behaved  boy,  truthful  and  obedient,  and  seldom  caus- 
ing trouble  to  his  parents.  It  is  related,  indeed,  on  one 
occasion,  that  he  made  use  of  a  little  strategy  to  avoid  a 
threatened  punishment  for  some  childish  offense.  His 
mother  had  called  him  to  her,  and  Robert,  knowing  well 
the  object  of  the  interview,  planned  a  diversion  to  distract 
attention  from  himself  by  hiding  his  sister  Maggie  in  the 
cellar.  Mrs.  Monaghan,  noticing  the  child's  absence,  at 
once  set  up  a  hue  and  cry,  and  Robert's  punishment  was 
for  the  time  forgotten,  as  he  anticipated.  On  the  dis- 
covery of  Maggie  in  the  cellar,  Robert's  diplomacy  was 
unmasked,  and  on  the  return  of  his  father,  who  was  ab- 
sent at  the  time,  he  received,  it  is  feared,  the  due  re- 
ward of  his  conduct.  In  spite  of  his  action  on  this  oc- 
casion, Robert  always  showed  great  attachment  to  his 
sister  Margaret.  She  was  now  at  a  companionable  age, 
between  her  sixth  and  ninth  year,  and  reciprocated  her 
brother's  affection.  He  was  of  a  very  lively  disposition, 
full  of  fun,  delighting  in  riding  and  all  outdoor  sports. 
He  was  inclined  to  play  jokes  on  his  friends,  to  whom, 
howevt-r,  he  was  always  kind  and  affectionate. 

•  That  these  days  made  an  impression  on  Robert,  is 
attested  by  a  letter  written  in  later  years  when  voyaging 
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on  the  Mexican  coast.  Here,  having  seen  when  on  shore 
the  Mrxican  soldiers  bringing-  in  Indian  prisoners,  he 
tells  his  father  that  it  recalls  his  experiences  at  Fort  Spo- 
kane. In  i88s  the  Monaghans  moved  to  Fort  Sherman, 
where  Mr.  Monaghan  took  charge  of  the  transportation 
business  on  Lake  Coeur  d'Alene.  The  placid  waters  of 
this  lake  were  also  brought  to  Robert's  mind  in  after 
years,  and  used  by  him  as  a  comparison  when  describing 
to  his  father  the  calm  seas  off  the  coast  of  China.  All 
these  things  go  to  show  how  at  this  time  his  mind  was 
awakening,  and  the  experiences  of  his  life  were  beginning 
to  make  a  deeper  and  more  lasting  impression  on  his  de- 
veloping imagination. 

So  far  Robert's  fortunes  had  been  blended  with  those 
of  his  family,  but  he  was  beginning  to  make  his  individ- 
uality more  and  more  felt,  not  in  any  disagreeable  manner 
to  be  sure,  for  it  is  impossible  to  find  out  that  at  any  time 
he  gave  serious  trouble  to  any  one,  and  certainly  not  to 
his  father  and  mother,  whom  he  so  dearly  loved.  In 
those  days  luxuries  and  conveniences  were  not  always  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Monaghans,  and  many  opportunities 
were  offered  for  a  display  of  Robert's  good  nature  by 
giving  assistance  in  the  humble  but  useful  offices  of  the 
household.  Under  these  circumstances  Robert  always 
showed  himself  ready  and  obliging.  A  question  now 
began  to  be  mooted  in  the  family  which  was  not  a  very 
easy  one  to  answer.  How  was  Robert  to  receive  a  good 
Catholic  education  suited  to  his  years?  Our  hero's  name 
has  become  identified  with  the  honor  of  his  family,  of 
his  state,  and  of  his  country,  as  well  as  of  that  branch  of 
the  public  service  which  he  adorned  with  his  heroism; 
but  it  also  reflects  credit  upon  those  who  instructed  him 
not  only  in  secular  learning,  but  especially  in  the  religion 
to  whose  principles  he  was  faithful  up  to  the  last  moment 
of  his  life.  We  will  therefore,  be  pardoned  for  dwelling 
a  little  on  the  subject  of  his  school  career.  This  was  a 
comparatively  uneventful  period,  yet  one  in  which  his 
habits  of  life  were  so  well  molded,  and  the  end  for  which 
that  life  had  been  given  him  so  clearly  set  before  him,  as 
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to  give  afterward  to  his  actions  that  moral  worth  which 
makes  Robert  Monaghan  a  fit  model,  not  indeed  of  the 
virtues  of  the  cloister,  but  of  those  to  be  practiced  in  the 
world  at  large  by  a  loyal  citizen,  an  honorable  public  ser- 
vant, and  a  Christian  gentleman.  This  subject  we  shall 
reserve  for  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  II. 
School  and  College  Life. 

Robert's  education  began  in  his  own  home  and  at  his 
mother's  knee.  Here  was  the  source  from  which  flowed 
the  most  lasting  lessons  of  his  life.  He  was,  and  had 
reason  to  be  grateful  for  having  had  a  devoted  Catholic 
mother  to  bring  out  the  possibilities  of  his  noble  and  on 
the  whole  docile  nature;  for  she  left  on  him  an  impress 
of  her  gentle  but  convincing  teaching  that  remained  dur- 
ing his  life  and  showed  forth  in  his  death.  But  besides  a 
good  home  training,  wider  influences  were  needed  to  bring 
to  perfection  the  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  which  had 
been  so  liberally  bestowed  on  our  hero.  With  such  a  dis- 
position as  he  possessed  and  without  the  advantages  of 
higher  education,  his  career  might  have  been  honorable 
and  successful ;  but  surely  his  powers  would  not  have  at- 
tained full  development.  Had  it  happened  that  a  purely 
secular  education  had  been  given  him,  while  his  mental 
faculties  were  cultivated,  his  higher  nature  would  have 
starved,  and  so  the  whole  man  would  have  suffered.  For 
when  a  strong  will  is  not  directed  in  the  right  channels 
the  evils  that  follow  are  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of 
the  will.  This  would  have  been  disastrous  to  the  beauty 
of  Robert's  character,  to  the  order  and  balance  of  his 
faculties  whereby  his  lower  nature  was  kept  submissive  to 
the  higher,  and  we  can  say  that  because  he  had  been  to 
schools  where  he  received  a  religious  education,  he  be- 
came a  better  man  and  a  more  exemplary  Christian. 

At  the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking,  however,  his 
chances  of  learning  anything  outside  his  family  circle 
seemed  remote  indeed.  As  we  have  mentioned,  he  had 
had  the  advantage  for  a  brief  space  of  the  training  given 
by  Mr.  Russell,  and  that  afforded  by  the  Catholic  school 
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at  Walla  Walla  ;  but  since  leaving  that  place  in  1882  he  had 
had  no  opportunity  of  continuing  his  studies.  Schools  of 
any  kind  were  not  likely  to  abound  in  the  sparsely  popu- 
lated northwest,  where  soldiers,  Indians  and  mission- 
aries moved  to  and  fro,  but  white  settlers  bringing  up 
families  were  few  and  far  between.  Such  conditions  of- 
fered little  inducements  to  any  one  to  start  an  educational 
establishment,  even  if  competent  to  do  so.  Of  course, 
the  members  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  had  been  in  the 
country  for  a  long  time,  and  this  society  was  known 
throughout  the  world  as  a  teaching  body.  It  was  another 
purpose,  however,  than  the  building  of  colleges  for  white 
boys  that  had  brought  the  Fathers  to  these  outlying  re- 
gions. They  had  come  as  missionaries  to  the  Indians, 
and  in  this  capacity  the  Monaghans  knew  them  well,  for 
the  fathers  had  often  been  guests  of  Mr.  Monaghan,  had 
said  mass  in  his  house,  and  administered  the  sacraments 
to  his  family.  These  pioneers  of  education  in  other  lands, 
seeing  the  growing  needs  of  the  country  they  were  in, 
had  indeed  determined  to  erect  a  college  when  feasible 
in  Washington  Territory;  but  the  time  for  this  had  not 
yet  arrived. 

In  the  early  eighties,  whilst  the  Monaghans  were  re- 
siding at  Fort  Spokane,  and  up  to  the  time  when  they 
moved  to  Fort  Sherman,  the  Jesuit  fathers  were  sta- 
tioned in  Spokane  itself,  then  a  growing  city,  which  lay 
between  the  two  military  forts,  but  nearer  to  Fort  Sher- 
man and  the  Coeur  d'Alene  Lake.  It  was  situated  mid- 
way between  the  northern  and  southern  boundaries  of  the 
State  of  Washington  and  about  four  hundred  miles  from 
the  Pacific  Coast,  on  a  gravelly  plain  beside  the  Spokane 
River,  which  takes  its  rise  in  the  Coeur  d'Alene  Lake, 
not  far  from  Fort  Sherman.  The  white  settlement  may 
be  said  to  have  begun  here  in  1873,  tne  Year  Robert  was 
born,  when  a  sawmill  was  built  close  by  the  river.  This 
sawmill  was  still  in  existence  but  not  paying  well  in  1881, 
when  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway  entered  the  city, 
just  then  incorporated,  and  having  a  population  of  a 
thousand  souls.     About  this  time  the  Rev.  Father  Ca- 
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taldo,  S.  J.,  secured  the  original  site  of  Gonzaga  College, 
the  institution  where  later  on  Robert  was  to  be  educated, 
but  the  fathers  were  then  not  well  assured  of  the  future 
of  the  city,  and  so  delayed  to  build.  Meanwhile  Rob- 
ert's needs  were  pressing.  A  Catholic  education  he  must 
have,  and  to  the  Jesuit  college  he  was  ready  to  go  when 
it  was  built.  But  for  the  present  it  was  difficult  to  de- 
cide what  he  should  do,  for  there  were  no  Catholic  col- 
leges or  academies  nearer  than  San  Francisco. 

During  the  period  of  which  we  have  been  speaking, 
it  was  the  duty  of  Rev.  Father  Jacquet,  S.  J.,  then  sta 
tioned  in  Spokane,  to  visit  both  Fort  Spokane  and  Fort 
Sherman  as  spiritual  adviser  to  the  soldiers.  On  the  oc- 
casion of  his  visits  he  used  to  meet  young  Robert  at  his 
father's  house,  where  he  often  put  up,  and  thus  had  the 
opportunity  of  inculcating  the  first  principles  of  religion 
in  our  hero's  youthful  mind.  Father  Jacquet  thus  re- 
lates his  remembrances  of  those  days: 

"My  recollections  of  Robert  Monaghan  date  back 
to  July,  1883,  when  I  used  to  go  from  Spokane  to  Fort 
Spokane  and  there  say  mass  for  the  soldiers  and  civ- 
ilians. I  frequently  stopped  at  the  residence  of  Mr. 
Monaghan,  which  was  situated  near  the  entrance  of  the 
fort,  and  it  is  there  I  first  met  young  Robert,  or  Robbie, 
as  everybody  called  him.  He  must  have  been  then  about 
eight  years  old,  and  he  impressed  me  from  the  start  as 
a  good  boy,  full  of  life,  but  not  mischievous.  He  always 
showed  the  greatest  deference  with  regard  to  the  wishes 
of  his  parents,  toward  whom  he  was  full  of  respectful 
forbearance,  and  to  my  knowledge  they  never  had  to  re- 
peat a  command  twice.  He  always  impressed  me  as 
being  a  sensible  boy,  and  this  quality  of  good  sense  in 
him  struck  me  more  and  more  as  he  grew  older  and  I 
became  better  acquainted  with  him.  Robbie  was  also 
very  respectful  to  the  priest,  ready  to  put  himself  at  his 
disposal  and  render  him  any  assistance  that  might  be 
required.  A  few  years  later  I  met  him  at  Fort  Sher- 
man, whither  his  parents  had  moved  their  residence.  Here 
all  the  above  mentioned  qualities  developed  only  for  the 
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better  as  he  grew  older.  I  stopped  at  the  residence  of  his 
parents  whenever  I  visited  either  of  the  military  forts, 
and  would  then  teach  Robbie  his  catechism,  and  thus  in- 
stilled into  his  mind  and  heart  the  Christian  principles 
that  he  carried  out  so  well  in  life.  I  can  truly  say  that 
during:  all  that  time  I  never  witnessed  an  action  that  was 
objectionable.  Indeed,  he  was  a  model  boy  and  a  general 
favorite  all  around. 

"His  parents  had  for  some  time  been  very  anxious 
to  give  him  a  thorough  Catholic  education;  they  were 
delighted  when  they  heard  we  were  going  to  build  a 
college  at  Spokane,  and  immediately  spoke  of  sending 
their  boy  there.  As,  however,  the  college  was  not  to  be 
built  as  fast  as  they  desired  it,  they  determined  to  send 
him  meanwhile  to  the  Christian  Brothers  at  St.  Joseph's 
Academy,  Oakland,  California.  Here  he  remained  about 
a  year — '84-85. 

When  the  Brothers  later  opened  a  school  at  Portland, 
Oregon,  they  were  anxious  to  have  Robbie  as  their  first 
pupil  there,  and  so  to  Portland  he  went.  Though  it  was 
to  be  but  a  day  school,  an  exception  had  been  made  in 
favor  of  Robbie,  who,  on  acount  of  his  excellent  qualities, 
was  treated  as  one  of  their  own  rather  than  as  a  pupil. 
Two  years  later,  in  1887,  when  Gonzaga  College  opened 
at  Spokane,  Robbie  was  sent  there,  and  remained  till 
he  left  for  Annapolis  in  1891." 

From  this  we  learn  how  Robert  at  the  age  of  11  set 
out  on  his  long  journey  to  San  Francisco  to  begin  his 
studies  with  the  brothers  at  Oakland.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Monaghan  and  Maggie  accompanied  him  on  his  journey 
and  remained  in  San  Francisco  till  after  the  New  Year. 
We  have  no  special  record  of  our  hero's  first  year's 
experiences,  but  we  can  suppose  that  the  change  from 
his  inland  home  to  a  large  city  with  its  magnificent  har- 
bor and  the  adjacent  ocean  was  a  revelation  to  our  young 
citizen  of  the  Colville  Valley.  At  that  time  it  scarcely 
entered  his  head  that  he  would  be  stationed  for  many  a 
month  on  board  a  man-of-war  in  that  harbor,  and  when 
the  ocean  billows,  rolling  in  from  far  Japan  and  the  Sa- 
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moan  Isles,  swept  through  the  Golden  Gate,  broke  on 
the  rocks,  or  lapped  the  sands  of  the  bay,  he  could  not 
hear  them  murmuring  of  his  future  rovings  across  the 
water,  or  his  last  heroic  hours  in  that  island  jungle.  To 
a  great  extent  Robert  was  saved  from  the  sorrows  of 
homesickness,  that  are  so  apt  to  afflict  a  small  boy  when 
first  sent  to  school,  by  the  presence  of  his  family  in  San 
Francisco,  at  least  during  the  first  term.  When  they 
returned  to  Washington  the  little  fellow  was  not  left 
entirely  alone,  for  Mr.  Monaghan  had  many  old  friends 
in  San  Francisco,  who  were  glad  to  visit  his  son  and 
from  time  to  time  take  him  out  with  them  for  a  little 
relaxation.  In  spite  of  these  advantages  Robert  looked 
forward  to  the  close  of  the  school  year,  when  he  would 
be  able  once  more  to  return  to  Washington. 

The  hour  for  his  departure  from  Oakland  at  length 
drew  near.  Mr.  Monaghan  felt  a  little  anxious  as  to  how 
he  should  procure  for  the  little  fellow  a  safe  journey 
home.  It  was  necessary  that  he  should  change  trains 
at  Portland  if  he  came  by  rail.  This  was  liable  to  cause 
some  difficulty  to  one  so  young.  In  his  emergency  Mr. 
Monaghan  bethought  himself  of  another  way  of  mak- 
ing certain  that  Robert  should  make  proper  connections. 
He  decided  that  he  should  take  the  boat  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Port  Townsend  in  western  Washington.  Here 
he  had  an  old  and  very  dear  friend,  Mr.  Thomas  Kirk- 
patrick,  a  gentleman  who  throughout  life  was  very  in- 
timate with  Robert.  At  present  he  was  living  with  his 
family  in  Port  Townsend,  though  later  on  he  removed  to 
San  Francisco,  where  our  hero  had  many  opportunities 
in  after  life  of  partaking  of  his  hospitality.  To  him 
Mr.  Monaghan  now  wrote,  telling  how  his  boy  was  re- 
turning for  vacation  from  Oakland  by  boat,  and  would 
call  at  Port  Townsend,  where  he  hoped  that  his  old 
friend  would  receive  him  and  escort  him  by  train  from 
Tacoma  to  Portland  and  there  see  him  safely  on  board 
the  Spokane  train.  Mr.  Kirkpatrick  was  delighted  to 
be  of  service  to  his  friend  and  awaited  the  arrival  of  his 
visitor  with  feelings  of  pleasure. 
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In  due  time  the  school  year  came  to  an  end  and 
Robert  set  out  from  San  Francisco  on  his  first  sea  voy- 
age. Sailing  northward  along  the  coast,  a  few  days 
brought  him  in  sight  of  Cape  Flattery,  the  promontory 
which  marks  the  southern  boundary  of  the  entrance  to 
the  straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca.  Vancouver  had  sailed  along 
the  southern  shore  of  the  strait  where  Robert  now  found 
himself  and  named  Discovery  Inlet,  at  its  eastern  end, 
after  his  ship.  Here  he  found  a  ragged  peninsula  jut- 
ting out  into  the  strait  at  its  inner  extremity,  and  sepa- 
rating Discovery  Inlet  from  the  neighboring  arm  of  the 
sea,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Admiralty  Inlet.  At 
the  extreme  end  of  this  peninsula  is  Port  Townsend, 
which  owes  its  designation  also  to  Vancouver.  Here 
Robert  at  length  arrived.  At  that  time  Port  Townsend 
was  a  place  of  some  importance,  being  the  clearing 
station  for  all  vessels  arriving  at  the  Sound.  Robert 
was  probably  little  concerned  about  these  events  in  the 
history  of  his  native  state.  His  dreams  were  of  home, 
and  he  was  glad  to  have  accomplished  so  much  of  his 
journey,  and  hence  was  delighted,  when  the  vessel 
came  to  an  anchor,  to  find  Mr.  Kirkpatrick,  beaming 
with  welcome,  waiting  to  greet  him.  That  gentleman 
relates  how  the  little  fellow,  when  questioned  about  his 
baggage  displayed  a  violin  in  its  case,  which  he  hugged 
most  affectionately  as  though  it  was  the  only  thing  the 
world  contained  for  which  he  had  any  regard.  This 
caused  a  smile,  and,  taking  his  young  friend  by  the  hand, 
Mr.  Kirkpatrick  brought  him  to  his  home  and  introduced 
him  to  his  wife  and  child. 

Neither  at  this  nor  any  other  time  when  Robert 
visited  them  were  the  Kirkpatricks  very  willing  to  part 
with  him,  which  sometimes  gave  rise  to  some  anxiety 
in  Robert's  own  home.  On  this  occasion  he  remained 
a  few  days  and  enjoyed  himself  very  much,  thus  com- 
mencing that  long  standing  intimacy  which  in  after 
years  he  had  many  opportunities  of  renewing.  At 
length,  however,  it  became  necessary  to  continue  the 
homeward  journey.    It  may  seem  strange  to  us  nowadays 
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that  Robert  could  not  have  set  out  direct  from  Seattle 
for  his  home  across  the  state  of  Washington.  But  it 
must  be  remembered  that  in  1885  the  Northern  Pacific 
had  not  crossed  the  Cascades,  hence  it  was  necessary  to 
cross  from  Port  Townsend  to  Seattle,  a  distance  of  thirty 
miles,  thence  bv  boat  to  Tacoma  where,  since  1883,  rail- 
way communication  had  been  established  with  Portland, 
Oregon.  Here  connection  could  be  made  with  the  train 
to  Spokane.  This  roundabout  route  gave  Robert  a 
chance  to  see  something  of  that  wonderful  inland  sea 
which  forms  one  of  the  chief  attractions  to  the  visitor 
to  western  Washington  and  promises  to  be  an  ever  in- 
creasing source  of  commercial  prosperity.  Perhaps  no- 
where in  the  world  is  such  a  marvelous  stretch  of  water. 
It  is  a  veritable  inland  sea,  studded  with  innumerable 
islands,  with  a  thousand  miles  of  shore  line  and  harbors 
galore.  Situated  as  it  is  on  the  coast  of  what  promises 
to  be  the  most  productive  state  in  the  Union,  and  form- 
ing the  natural  gateway  of  communication  with  the 
Orient,  who  shall  say  what  glorious  future  lies  before 
it? 

On  arriving  at  Seattle  it  was  found  necessary  to  be- 
take themselves  to  the  wharf  at  midnight  in  order  to 
get  on  board  the  boat  for  Tacoma.  Whilst  waiting  here 
Robert's  violin  involved  him  in  an  adventure  which 
called  for  Mr.  Kirkpatrick's  active  interference  in  his 
behalf.  While  the  pair  were  endeavoring  to  while  away 
the  time  in  the  office  of  the  steamboat  company,  a  num- 
ber of  loggers  joined  them.  These  were  numerous  in 
Washington  on  account  of  the  vast  forests  of  the  coun- 
try. As  a  class  they  were  no  doubt  very  useful  in  the 
building  up  of  the  state,  but  as  companions  when  on  a 
spree,  rather  rough.  This  Robert  soon  found  out.  One 
of  their  number  who  had  been  indulging  too  freely  espied 
our  hero's  violin  case,  and  insisted  that  he  and  his  com- 
panions should  be  entertained  with  a  tune.  Robert  mod- 
estly but  firmly  asserted  that  he  was  as  yet  too  un- 
skilled in  the  use  of  the  instrument  to  entertain  anybody, 
and,  moreover,  he  did  not  intend  to  attempt  to  do  so  at 
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that  hour  of  the  night.  It  was  well  that  Mr.  Kirkpatrick 
was  present,  for  the  befuddled  logger  would  not  take 
"no"  for  an  answer  and,  rushing  at  our  hero,  threatened 
to  break  his  fiddle  to  pieces.  He  might  indeed  have 
done  so  had  not  Mr.  Kirkpatrick  sprung  between  them 
and  seized  the  ruffian  by  the  collar,  well  nigh  throttling 
him.  This  closed  the  episode,  and  the  steamer  soon 
after  arriving,  they  continued  on  their  way  to  Tacoma. 
Robert,  however,  was  much  grieved  to  have  entangled 
Mr.  Kirkpatrick  in  this  wrangle,  and  expressed  his  sor- 
row. "Uncle  Kirk,"  he  said,  "it  was  my  fiddle  caused 
you  all  this  trouble,  but  I  won't  throw  it  away.  I  am 
very  sorry  though."  Mr.  Kirkpatrick  laughed  and  com- 
forted him. 

A  few  hours  brought  them  to  Tacoma,  where  they 
boarded  the  train  and,  arriving  in  Portland,  Mr.  Kirk- 
patrick's  duties  came  to  an  end  when  he  had  seen  his 
charge  safely  booked  for  Spokane.  He  returned  to  look 
after  his  own  business  and  Robert  in  due  time  completed 
his  homeward  journey  to  the  Inland  Empire,  where 
he  arrived  safely,  still  hugging  his  fiddle. 

Vacation  being  over,  Robert  returned  once  more  to 
the  care  of  the  Brothers.  This  time,  however,  he  had  not 
to  travel  so  far,  for,  as  Father  Jacquet  has  already  told 
us,  a  school  had  been  opened  at  Portland,  Oregon,  where 
Robert  was  to  be  the  only  boarder  for  the  next  two  years. 
Old  St.  Michael's  in  Portland,  now  Blanchet  Institute, 
at  the  corner  of  Fifth  and  Mill  streets,  retains  some  mem- 
ories of  him.  Brother  Michael,  who  was  his  teacher  dur- 
ing his  first  year  at  that  institution,  i885-'86,  declares 
that  in  more  than  twenty  years'  experience  he  had  not 
seen  a  student  more  intelligent,  more  docile,  or  more 
obedient.  "What  seemed  a  herculean  task  to  other  stu- 
dents in  class  was  unraveled  with  ease  by  Robert.  He 
mastered  his  lessons,  no  matter  how  long  or  hard,  and 
not  even  once  did  he  give  his  teacher  an  opportunity 
to  find  the  least  fault  with  him.  Even  as  a  boy  he 
showed  signs  of  future  greatness,  and  if  God  had  pro- 
longed his  life  I  believe  he  would  have  adorned  his  pro- 
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fession.  Robert  was  the  center  of  attraction  among  his 
companions  and  his  influence  over  them  did  incalculable 
good.  All  admired  him  because  of  his  sterling  qualities 
of  head  and  heart.  The  affectionate  reverence  in  which 
he  held  his  father  and  mother  should  endear  him  to  all; 
•  his  letters  to  them  were  most  affectionate  and  full  of 
filial  sentiment.,, 

Vacation  returned  once  more  and  Robert  returned 
to  Fort  Sherman,  whither  his  parents  had  now  removed. 
The  holidays  being  over,  we  find  him  again  back  in 
Portland  with  the  Christian  Brothers,  commencing  the 
school  year  '86-'87.  His  friend  and  teacher,  Brother 
Virgil,  gives  high  praise  to  his  character  and  gentle- 
manly conduct  during  this  period.  He  tells  us  that  our 
hero  was  diligent,  orderly  and  grateful  for  all  services 
rendered  him,  but  makes  no  reference  to  any  special  de- 
fect. Robert  was  now  in  his  thirteenth  year,  an  age 
when  for  most  boys  to  keep  oat  of  grievous  mischief 
is  sufficient  virtue.  The  brothers,  however,  have  eulo- 
gized him  beyond  measure.  Robert  was  by  no  means 
a  "goody-goody"  boy,  as  friends  who  honor  him  sin- 
cerely can  testify.  He  was  strong  willed,  but  susceptible 
to  friendly  influence,  for  his  nature  was  kind  and  con- 
ciliating. Hence,  those  whom  he  resisted  easily  forgave 
him,  even  if  they  had  thought  him  for  the  time  in  the 
wrong.  That  he  made  use  of  his  time  at  Portland  is 
certain,  for  in  the  subsequent  year  when  he  returned 
home  and  entered  Gonzaga  College,  Spokane,  he  met 
with  considerable  success  in  his  studies.  A  relic  of  his 
last  year  in  Portland  is  an  autograph  book  to  which  many 
of  his  young  companions  have  contributed,  and  in  the  be- 
ginning of  which  Robert  has  inscribed  with  his  own  hand 
the  following  dedication : 

"To  those  who  write  herein : 

May  the  names  that  deck  these  humble  pages  be 
written  in  the  great  and  glorious  book  of  Eternity.  When 
I  shall  read  each  one's  name  in  rotation,  my  thoughts 
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and  affections  will  be  entwined  around  those  who  con- 
tribute to  fill  up  this  book  with  their  little  gems. 

R.  MONAGHAN." 

This  name,  at  least,  we  may  well  hope  has  been  writ- 
ten in  that  "great  and  glorious  book"  of  which  he  speaks. 

School  year  being  over,  Robert  returned  to  Spokane, 
where  his  family  were  now  living.  During  his  absence 
in  1885,  Mr.  Monaghan  had  left  Fort  Spokane  shortly 
after  the  birth  of  his  second  daughter,  Ellen  Rosanna, 
on  November  12,  1885.  He  then  took  up  his  residence 
at  Fort  Sherman  on  Coeur  d'Alene  Lake,  where  he  re- 
mained about  a  year.  In  1886  he  sold  out  of  the  trans- 
portation business,  in  which  he  had  been  engaged  in 
partnership  with  Mr.  C.  B.  King,  and  settled  in  the  city 
of  Spokane,  where  he  was  now  interested  in  real  estate, 
railroad  contracting  and  banking.  In  1888,  together  with 
others,  he  formed  a  corporation  to  build  and  operate  the 
Spokane  Falls  and  Northern  Railroad,  and  was  at  the 
same  time  a  stockholder  and  president  of  the  Cariboo 
mine,  of  which  we  shall  hear  some  mention  later  in 
Robert's  letters.  When  reverses  subsequently  overtook 
him,  this  mine  was  the  means  of  the  renewal  of  his  pros- 
perity. 

Meantime  the  long  expected  Gonzaga  College  had 
been  built  by  the  Jesuit  Fathers.  Mr.  Monaghan,  as  we 
know,  had  been  looking  forward  to  the  opening  of  this 
institution,  and  it  was  probably  to  some  extent  on  this 
account  that  he  had  moved  into  the  city  so  that  Robert 
might  be  able  to  take  up  his  studies  there  as  a  day 
scholar.  Looking  over  the  calendar  for  the  first  year 
of  the  college,  ,87~,88,  we  find  his  name  prominent 
among  the  eighteen  original  students.  He  was  very 
popular,  at  least  amongst  those  who  knew  him  well. 
With  strangers  he  was  said  to  be  somewhat  reserved 
until  intimacy  was  established,  but  then  his  heart  was 
freely  given  to  those  who  were  worthy  of  his  affection. 
He  remained  at  the  college  for  the  next  four  years  until 
the  end  of  1891,  when  he  entered  Annapolis  Naval  Acad- 
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emy.  It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  minute  details  con 
cerning  his  college  life.  Towards  the  end  of  1889  we 
find  his  name  mentioned  in  the  public  press,  where  it  is 
stated  that  on  September  5th  of  that  year,  at  an  enter- 
tainment at  Gonzaga  College,  "Master  Monaghan  opened 
the  programme  with  a  piano  solo  that  was  appropriately 
received  with  liberal  applause."  On  the  same  occasion 
he  also  seems  to  have  taken  part  in  a  piano  and  violin 
duet.  Throughout  life  Robert  retained  his  attachment 
to  music,  as  we  can  see  from  his  letters.  He  became  an 
excellent  performer  on  the  piano  and  the  violin,  con- 
tributing by  means  of  these  accomplishments  to  the  hap- 
piness of  others  as  well  as  to  his  own  amusement. 

From  the  testimony  of  teachers  and  companions  we 
are  able  to  glean  something  of  his  college  career.  In 
class  he  met  with  great  success  in  mathematics  and  the 
English  branches.  In  the  classics  he  held  his  own  when 
he  liked,  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  like  many  other 
American  boys,  he  had  little  love  for  these  studies.  He 
and  his  teacher  sometimes  differed  in  opinion  as  to  the 
amount  of  time  and  the  intensity  of  study  that  should 
be  used  in  the  mastery  of  Latin  and  Greek.  In  spite  of 
this  his  teacher  and  himself  were  great  friends,  and  Rob- 
ert refers  to  Father  Smith  in  his  letters  with  kindly  re- 
membrance. Father  Smith  praises  his  pupil's  diligence 
in  other  studies,  and  his  great  talent  when  occasion  called 
it  forth.  Robert  always  took  a  prominent  part  in  col- 
lege entertainments.  He  was  a  member  of  the  debating 
society,  and  held  office  therein.  Although  as  a  rule  un- 
obtrusive and  retiring,  on  one  occasion,  at  least,  during 
the  proceedings  of  the  society,  he  distinguished  himself 
by  holding  the  floor  with  great  eloquence  and  determina- 
tion— some  said  stubbornness.  In  spite  of  the  efforts  of 
chairman  and  fellow  members,  he  stood  undismayed  with 
one  hand  in  his  pocket,  the  other  gesticulating,  whilst  he 
upheld  his  conviction  in  the  midst  of  a  storm  of  motions 
and  amendments,  cat-calls  and  confusion. 

In  all  manly  sports  he  excelled,  but  especially  in  base- 
ball, for  he  was  a  first-rate  catcher.    The  present  Father 
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Burke  of  Gonzaga  was  then  the  pitcher  of  the  college, 
and  in  those  days  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  catch  for  him. 
It  is  recorded  that  in  one  game  Monaghan  was  standing 
somewhat  back,  and  having  difficulty  with  Burke's  can- 
non-shot deliveries  during  the  early  part  of  the  game. 
Things  were  not  going  so  well  with  Gonzaga  as  usual, 
and  Burke's  pace  was  terrific.  In  the  sixth  inning  Mon- 
aghan "screwed  up  his  courage  to  the  sticking  point," 
being  nerved  by  the  occasion,  and  declared  he  would 
hold  the  pitcher  if  he  broke  every  finger  of  his  hands. 
He  kept  his  resolution,  and  after  that  the  game  was 
never  in  doubt.  Such  was  Robert  Monaghan  in  those 
days.  Conduct  like  this  may  help  us  to  picture  him  as 
he  stood  in  after  years,  looking  down  at  his  wounded 
comrade,  pledging  himself  in  his  heart  to  stand  by  him 
even  at  the  cost  of  his  own  life. 

Although  a  day  scholar,  our  hero  had  many  friends 
amongst  the  boarders  at  the  college,  and  to  contribute  to 
their  happiness  was  his  delight.  Having  a  horse  and 
buggy  at  his  command,  he  was  able  to  confer  many  bene- 
fits on  his  friends  in  the  way  of  taking  them  out  for 
drives  or  on  picnic  excursions.  This  he  never  failed  to 
do  when  opportunity  offered  and  there  are  many  grate- 
ful remembrances  of  him  on  this  account.  It  is  related 
that  on  one  of  these  excursions  hinted  at,  Robert  had  a 
narrow  escape  from  drowning,  and  owed  his  life  to  the 
timely  service  of  one  of  the  party  who  accompanied  him. 
It  is  recorded  about  this  time  that  one  of  the  boarders, 
a  future  Jesuit,  had  reached  the  age  of  twenty-one.  When 
the  knowledge  of  the  event  came  to  Robert's  ears,  being 
determined  that  such  an  epoch  in  the  life  of  an  American 
citizen  should  not  pass  by  unnoticed,  our  hero  bought 
a  huge  cake  with  the  collusion  of  one  of  his  cousins,  the 
Grahams,  and  proceeding  to  the  college,  rang  the  front 
door  bell  and  asked  for  his  friend.  That  gentleman  be- 
ing in  the  study  hall,  under  the  watchful  eye  of  the  pre- 
fect, the  message  that  some  one  wanted  him  in  the  parlor 
was  conveyed  thither.  Wondering  who  his  visitor  might 
be,  the  newly  matured  citizen  hastened  to  investigate. 
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Imagine  his  surprise  when  the  huge  triumph  of  confec- 
tionery art  was  placed  in  his  arms,  and  the  donor,  over- 
whelmed by  his  own  act,  fled  in  confusion.  Thus  did 
Robert  "do  good  by  stealth,  and  blush  to  find  it  fame." 

Under  these  circumstances  it  may  be  guessed  that 
Robert  was  a  favorite  with  his  companions.  He  was 
sociable  without  being  boisterously  effusive,  and  was  al- 
ways of  a  religious  turn.  Several  of  his  companions  had 
already  made  ui  their  minds  to  enter  the  Society  of  Jesus, 
and  some  of  these  seemed  to  recognize  in  Robert,  on  ac- 
count of  his  habits  and  conduct,  a  kindred  spirit.  One 
day  they  asked  one  of  the  fathers  how  it  was  that  one 
having  such  dispositions  did  not  offer  himself  for  the  re- 
ligious life  for  which  he  seemed  so  well  suited.  The 
father  prudently  replied :  "If  all  the  good  living,  re- 
ligious-minded men  gave  up  the  world,  what  would  hap- 
pen to  society?  No/'  he  continued,  "there  is  plenty  of 
room  for  good  men  in  the  world,  let  him  stay  there." 
This  religious  spirit,  already  so  well  fostered  at  home  and 
during  his  previous  schooling,  made  him  a  faithful  and 
edifying  member  of  the  Sodality  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
curing  the  whole  of  his  college  career.  In  this  associa- 
tion, whose  members  are  recruited  from  voluntary  can- 
didates duly  aporoved  by  the  director  of  the  sodality  and 
the  actual  members,  certain  devotions  are  practiced  in 
common,  and  religious  habits  are  inculcated.  Such  habits 
Robert  already  possessed,  but  in  the  sodality  they  were 
further  cultivated,  leading  to  his  subsequent  lifelong 
practice  of  unostentatious  but  earnest  and  truly  manly 
virtue. 

Purity  of  soul  was  so  apparent  in  his  speech  and 
conduct  that  many  of  his  companions  took  note  of  it 
in  after  years  with  reverence  and  admiration.  Thus 
Father  Jacquet  gives  the  testimony  of  a  young  surgeon 
of  one  of  the  vessels  on  which  Robert  served.  "I  have 
never  met,"  said  the  doctor  to  the  priest,  "a  purer  young 
man.  At  the  mess  table,  where  the  junior  officers  have 
occasion  to  find  each  other  out,  we  but  too  frequently  in- 
dulge in  profane  and  improper  conversation,  but  never 
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did  I  hear  a  profane,  improper  or  injurious  word  fall 
from  the  lips  of  Ensign  Monaghan.  He  was  an  exem- 
plary young  man,  for  whom  we  all  had  the  greatest  re- 
spect and  admiration." 

The  following  letter  from  Robert's  father  in  an- 
swer to  a  message  of  sympathy  sent  him  by  the  sodality 
on  the  occasion  of  his  son's  death  shows  how  Mr.  Mona- 
ghan appreciated  the  association's   influence   for  good: 

"To  the  Members  of  the  Sodality  of  Our  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary  of  Gonzaga  College : 

It  having  pleased  you  to  extend  to  me  in  my  sorrow 
the  sympathy  of  each  and  every  member  of  your  sodality, 
I  would  humbly  ask  to  express  my  appreciation  of  your 
kind  sentiments  of  condolence,  actuated  as  they  are  by 
your  veneration  and  devotion  to  our  beloved  Lady  of 
Sorrows,  who  I  hope  has  had  my  dear  boy  in  her  keep- 
ing. 1  enclose  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Father 
Forrestier,  of  Apia,  Samoa.  His  words  of  comfort  have 
been  the  source  of  great  consolation  to  me,  and  the 
knowledge  gleaned  from  his  kind  note  that  the  influence 
of  my  son's  early  association  in  his  youth  with  your  de- 
voted sodality  had  its  lasting  and  beneficent  effects  on 
his  after  religious  life,  is  doubly  comforting  to  me. 
Again  thanking  you  all  and  praying  that  our  Blessed 
Mother  may  ever  watch  over  you,  I  remain,  very  grate- 
fully yours,  James  Monaghan." 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  religious  spirit  thus 
engendered,  the  remembrance  of  which  so  consoled  the 
afflicted  heart  of  Robert's  father,  ever  became  offensive 
to  others.  It  is  true  it  was  a  spirit  of  uncompromising 
Catholicity,  but  it  was  a  loving  and  generous  spirit,  and 
love  and  generosity  beget  like  qualities  in  others;  con- 
sequently Robert  was  a  favorite  with  all,  and  in  him  re- 
ligion was  respected.  He  became  what  his  teachers  tried 
to  make  him,  a  Christian  gentleman ;  on  this  account  his 
teachers  were  proud  of  him,  and  all  generations  of  Gon- 
zaga students  shall  henceforth  hold  his  memory  in  ben- 
ediction.    Robert  Monaghan  belongs  to  them,  and  they 
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will  ever  with  pride  and  emulation  look  up  to  the  bright 
manly  face,  and  lithe,  stalwart  form,  dressed  in  a  naval 
uniform,  that  gazes  down  on  them  from  his  picture  in  the 
college  reception  room,  where,  in  a  conspicuous  place  of 
honor  befitting  Gonzaga's  proto-hero,  it  is  destined  to 
hang  as  long  as  the  college  lasts. 

During  these  years  of  his  college  life,  Robert  being  a 
clay  scholar,  spent  much  of  his  time  at  home.  Here  his 
conduct  was  in  keeping  with  his  previous  records.  That 
he  was  still  fond  of  a  practical  joke  is  evidenced  by  the 
following  anecdote.  His  family  circle  since  we  last  con- 
sidered it  had  been  widened  by  the  appearance  of  two 
new  members — Ellen  Rosanna,  born  at  Fort  Spokane, 
and  James  Hugh,  who  first  saw  the  light  in  the  city  of 
Spokane  itself  on  November  10,  1889.  For  some  time 
after  this  last  event  Mrs.  Monaghan  being  in  rather 
weak  health  and  confined  to  her  bed,  it  became  necessary 
that  some  assistance  should  be  afforded  her  by  one  of  her 
own  sex.  A  very  kind  old  lady,  and  one  very  dear  to 
Robert  and  his  mother,  was  called  upon  to  nurse  and  as- 
sist in  the  house.  It  happened  one  day  that  the  curtains 
of  Mrs.  Monaghan's  bed  were  drawn,  and  the  old  lady, 
worn  out  by  her  charitable  labors,  whilst  sitting  in  her 
chair  near  the  fire,  fell  into  a  deep  slumber.  All  was 
still,  save  for  the  deep  breathing  and  occasional  snoring 
of  the  sleeper,  when  Robert  stole  quietly  up  the  stairs. 
He  gently  opened  the  door  and  took  in  the  situation. 
As  he  looked  a  happy  thought  struck  him,  and,  quietly 
closing  the  door  again,  he  descended  rapidly  to  the  cellar. 
Here,  after  a  little  searching,  he  found  a  demijohn  which 
once  had  contained  the  most  fragrant  morning  dew,  but 
now  was  empty  except  for  a  few  drops  of  the  odor- 
ous liquid,  which  Robert  carefully  drained  into  a  glass. 
Taking  with  him  both  glass  and  demijohn,  he  returned 
quietly  as  before  to  the  room  above  where  his  mother 
and  her  nurse  were  sleeping.  Having  placed  the  demi- 
john upset  on  the  floor  at  her  feet  and  the  glass,  with  its 
drain  of  whiskey  in  the  bottom,  on  the  chair  at  he  old 
lady's  side,  Robert  stood  back  a  little  to  see  the  effect 
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of  his  improvised  tableau.  Satisfied  with  the  result,  he 
stole  softly  to  his  mother's  bedside  and  drew  the  curtain. 
Waking  Mrs.  Monaghan  and  placing  a  finger  of  one  hand 
on  his  lips,  with  the  other  he  indicated  the  old  lady's 
situation,  shaking  his  head  sadly  as  though  shocked  at 
the  discovery  of  her  depravity.  Kind-hearted  Mrs.  Mon- 
aghan scarcely  knew  what  to  make  of  the  matter,  and 
Robert  left  her  to  her  surmises.  Soon  after,  the  good 
nurse  awoke  and  the  mystery  was  solved  without  any 
one's  character,  unless  our  hero's,  suffering  from  the 
joke. 

At  the  close  of  Robert's  college  life  in  1891  Ellen 
was  a  child  in  her  sixth  yeaer,  whilst  James  was  a  tod- 
dler of  two,  Margaret  was  in  her  fifteenth  year,  Robert 
himself  being  eighteen  years  old.  Over  this  little  king- 
dom Mrs.  Monaghan  ruled  with  firm  but  gentle  sway, 
and  Robert  stood  ever  beside  her  throne  to  listen  to  her 
counsels  and  obey  her  behests.  It  was  not  necessary  to 
give  him  explicit  commands,  he  anticipated  her  needs 
aftd  wishes  and  hastened  to  execute  them.  Though  now 
Mr.  Monaghan's  affairs  were  very  prosperous,  it  was 
not  in  Mrs.  Monaghan's  nature  to  eat  the  bread  of  idle- 
ness ;  she  was  a  home-lover  and  a  housewife,  keeping  her- 
self busy  with  household  affairs,  and  Robert  felt  no 
shame  in  helping  her  in  these  duties  in  any  capacity.  On 
the  contrary,  it  mattered  not  who  was  present,  he  went  to 
her  assistance,  and  visitors  observing  this  were  struck 
with  admiration.  The  bond  between  mother  and  son 
was  indeed  very  close,  and  many  have  said  that  it  was  a 
blessing  that  the  mother  did  not  live  to  hear  of  the  son's 
death.  About  this  time  an  unlooked-for  event  broke  up 
this  happy  family  circle.  Senator  Wilson  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Mr.  Monaghan  had  remarked  that  it  was  a  pity 
that  Spokane,  now  a  thriving  city  with  a  population  of 
about  20,000,  had  no  representative  among  those  about 
to  be  examined  for  West  Point.  Indeed  Washington  can- 
didates had  hitherto  been  very  unfortunate  in  their  ex- 
aminations. Mr.  Monaghan,  after  thinking  the  matter 
over  at  Mr.  Wilson's  desire,  requested  Robert  to  make 
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the  trial,  rather  in  order  to  test  his  scholarship  than  with 
any  definite  intention  of  making  a  soldier  out  of  him. 
Robert  had  never  considered  the  subject  and  demurred 
somewhat,  not  being  prepared  for  the  examinations  which 
were  to  take  place  in  a  few  days.  However,  in  obedience 
to  his  father,  he  agreed  to  make  the  effort.  At  this  time 
candidates  were  also  being  examined  for  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy at  Annapolis,  but  Robert  at  first  elected  to  be  a 
soldier  and  not  a  sailor.  It  was  his  own  generosity  which 
made  him  alter  his  plans.  Senator  Wilson,  in  an  address 
delivered  in  Spokane  at  the  funeral  ceremonies  in  our 
hero's  honor,  thus  declares  the  circumstances : 

"It  is  not  generally  known  that  young  Monaghan's 
original  choice  was  for  service  in  the  army  and  that  he 
sought  an  appointment  to  West  Point  rather  than  to 
Annapolis.  When  the  results  of  the  examinations  were 
disclosed  it  was  found  that  young  Monaghan  had  a 
credit  of  ioo  in  the  examination  for  West  Point  and  99 
in  that  for  Annapolis,  giving  him  the  choice  of  either 
of  the  appointments.  The  next  highest  on  the  list  of  can- 
didates was  young  Kennington,  now  Lieutenant  Ken- 
nington  of  the  regular  army,  and  the  son  of  an  old  and 
tried  officer  of  the  army  who  had  given  the  best  years 
of  his  life  to  the  service  of  his  country,  and  the  hope  of 
his  declining  years  was  that  his  son  might  follow  in  his 
footsteps.  When  young  Monaghan  learned  that  if  he 
received  the  appointment  to  West  Point  it  would  be  a 
bar  to  the  hopes  and  ambition  of  Kennington,  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  step  aside  and,  giving  up  his  original  choice, 
selected  the  appointment  to  the  Naval  Academy.  This 
act,  known  to  but  few,  and  for  which  there  could  be  no 
hope  of  reward,  to  my  mind  furnishes  the  key  to  the  life 
and  character  of  this  young  man.  A  willingness  at  all 
times  and  under  all  conditions  to  sacrifice  his  hopes  and 
ambitions  for  the  good  of  others,  and  the  courage  to 
look  life  squarely  in  the  face  and  do  his  duty  as  he  saw  it." 

Thus  was  Robert's  future  unexpectedly  mapped  out 
for  him.  It  cannot  be  said  th#t  at  that  time  he  had  any 
particular  enthusiasm  for  the  navy.     He  merely  obeyed 
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his  father's  wish,  and  his  father  himself  not  being  def- 
initely committed  to  any  permanent  course  of  action,  per- 
mitted and  desired  that  he  should  go  to  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy for  the  present  at  least.  Mrs.  Monaghan  was  by  no 
means  in  favor  of  the  scheme  and  dreaded  some  catas- 
trophe as  a  consequence;  nevertheless  she  yielded  her 
consent,  however  unwillingly,  and  Robert,  toward  the 
close  of  the  school  year  1891  took  his  departure  from 
Spokane  for  Annapolis. 


ROBERT  AT  OAKLAND 


CHAPTER  III. 

First  Two  Years  at  Annapolis. 

We  may  now  imagine  Robert  speeding  towards  An- 
napolis some  time  in  July,  1891.  This  city,  as  is  well 
known,  is  of  no  great  magnitude,  but  is  beautifully  situ- 
ated on  the  Severn  River  two  miles  from  its  entrance  into 
Chesapeake  Bay.  To  get  from  there  from  his  home 
in  Spokane  Robert  had  to  traverse  nearly  the  width  of 
the  continent,  passing  through  all  those  changes  of  en- 
vironment that  are  to  be  found  between  the  far  north- 
west and  the  extreme  east.  To  Robert,  coming  from 
a  place  whose  history  as  a  white  settlement  dated  back 
little  further  than  his  own  life,  there  must  have  been 
much  of  interest  in  this  historic  town,  but  his  thoughts 
were  probably  more  concerned  at  the  time  of  his  arrival 
in  Annapolis  with  the  real  goal  of  his  journey,  namely, 
the  Naval  Academy.  This  institution  was  founded  in 
1845  DY  George  Bancroft,  the  historian,  then  Secretary 
of  the  Navy.  During  the  Civil  War  it  was  removed  to 
Newport,  R.  I.,  but  soon  after  was  brought  back  again 
to  Annapolis.  Besides  the  academy  proper,  on  the  ex- 
tensive ground  pertaining  thereto,  are  to  be  seen  various 
other  buildings,  recitation  rooms  and  lecture  halls,  mess 
rooms,  officers'  quarters,  gymnasiums,  and  a  ball  room. 
The  quarters  set  apart  for  the  cadets  were  distinguished 
as  Old  and  New.  Attached  to  the  academy  were  some 
vessels  used  as  training  ships  for  the  cadets  during  the 
summer  months.  Many  of  these  belonged  to  a  by-gone 
period  of  naval  architecture,  as  Robert  was  soon  to  learn. 
Coming,  as  he  did,  from  the  city  of  Spokane,  which  was 
bustling,  new,  and  typically  American,  Robert  must  have 
been  struck  with  the  air  of  quiet  seclusion  around  An- 
napolis; for  its  general  appearance  and  the  antique  look 
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of  many  of  its  buildings  was  such  as  to  give  the  impres- 
sion of  an  old  world  town  rather  than  an  American 
city. 

The  first  object  of  our  hero's  anxiety  on  his  arrival 
was  to  find  out  the  whereabouts  of  Professor  R.  L. 
Werntz's  Preparatory  School.  Having  learned  where 
it  was,  he  wended  his  way  thither  and  introduced  him- 
self to  the  professor.  Here  he  found  himself  in  the 
presence  of  some  seventv  other  young  men  from  all  parts 
of  the  States  who,  like  himself,  had  come  to  prepare  for 
the  entrance  examination  necessary  to  be  passed  before 
beginning  their  studies. 

It  was  not  long  before  at  least  one  of  his  companions 
sought  out  his  closer  acquaintance.  This  was  Mr.  Rabey, 
who  thus  describes  the  circumstances :  "Toward  the  end 
of  July,  1 89 1,  I  arrived  at  Annapolis,  a  green  country 
boy,  bashful  and  homesick,  and  the  next  morning  at- 
tended Professor  Werntz's  Preparatory  School.  There 
were  about  seventy  boys  present  and  I  knew  absolutely 
no  one.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  how  uncomfortable 
I  felt,  and,  although  extremely  shy,  by  recess  time  I  de- 
termined that  I  should  become  acquainted  with  some 
of  the  boys,  and  therefore  spent  about  half  the  recreation 
period  picking  up  courage  and  trying  to  decide  whom  I 
should  speak  to  first.  After  looking  around  a  few  min- 
utes and  scanning  the  faces  of  all  the  boys  that  passed 
me,  I  came  across  one  who  was  walking  alone  and  who 
seemed  to  be  as  lonely  as  I  was  myself.  A  second  glance 
showed  me  that  he  had  a  good,  kind  face,  and  I  was  im- 
mediately attracted  towards  him  as  by  a  strong  magnet. 
I  went  up  to  him  and  told  him  my  name;  he  gave  me 
his,  and  we  carried  on  a  pleasant  conversation  until  the 
end  of  recess.  That  boy  was  John  Robert  Monaghan; 
and,  as  has  been  proven  since,  I  could  not  have  used  better 
judgment  in  picking  out  the  best  boy  in  a  crowd  if  I  had 
had  years  of  worldly  experience. 

"All  through  those  hot  August  days,  when  we  were 
hard  at  work  preparing  for  our  entrance  examinations, 
and  worrying  much  about  our  ability  to  pass  them,  we 
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met  daily  during  the  recreation  period  of  school  and 
again  in  the  early  evening,  when  out  walking  for  exercise, 
our  acquaintance  becoming  more  friendly  as  the  time 
passed.  What  most  impressed  me  at  that  early  stage  of 
our  friendship,  besides  his  honest  face  and  frank,  open 
nature,  was  his  deep  religious  feeling.  We  were  both  Cath- 
olics and  we  always  met  at  St.  Mary's  Catholic  church 
on  Sunday  mornings;  sometimes  also  at  early  mass  on 
week  days,  and  I  greatly  admired  the  fervor  and  sin- 
cerity of  his  devotions." 

Robert,  of  course,  passed  the  entrance  examinations 
easily,  although  to  hear  him  speak  of  it  in  his  modest, 
unassuming  way  one  would  imagine  he  had  barely 
pulled  through.  But  the  boys  who  knew  him  well  were 
certain  he  would  pass  without  much  trouble,  and  I  re- 
member how  I  wished  that  my  chances  of  entering  the 
academy  were  as  good  as  his.  I  often  spoke  of  my  fear  of 
not  passing  the  examinations,  and  Robert  at  all  times 
encouraged  me,  assuring  me  that  by  studying  hard  I 
would  get  on  all  right.  His  kind  words  and  encourage- 
ment greatly  raised  my  hopes,  and  his  good  example  led 
me  on  to  greater  efforts  in  my  studies." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  examination  mentioned 
above,  Robert,  pitted  against  young  men  from  all  the 
states  in  the  Union,  took  the  fifth  place  on  the  list,  thus 
doinp-  credit  to  his  western  education.  He  now  belonged 
to  the  lowest  grade  of  cadets,  known  among  their  fellows 
as  "Plebes."  Robert  was  a  September  plebe,  the  May 
plebes,  being-  those  who  had  entered  earlier  in  the  year. 
The  plebes  spent  the  following  month  aboard  the  old 
Santee,  a  relic  of  the  past,  now  held  permanently  fast  to 
its  moorings  in  the  mouth  of  the  Severn,  but  once  a  saucy 
frigate  dancing  gaylv  o'er  the  waves.  Robert,  in  a  letter 
home,  describes  his  duties  on  board  as  follows :  "We  drill 
from  8:15  A.  M.  till  11  :oo  A.  M.,  tie  ropes  from  11  :oo 
to  12  :oo  in  the  morning,  drill  again  from  1 155  to  3  130 
P.  M.,  then  boat  drill  from  4:00  to  5  130,  and  exercise  in 
the  gymnasium  from  8  :oo  till  9  :oo  in  the  evening.  But, 
notwithstanding  all  this  work,  I  like  it  very  much,  and 
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wouldn't  trade  places  with  the  President."  We  see  by 
this  that  Robert  was  already  taking  kindly  to  a  profes- 
sion which  he  had  entered  on  with  little  enthusiasm.  That 
the  labors  he  speaks  of  were  not  accepted  so  readily  by  all 
the  cadets  appears  from  Mr.  Rabey's  account.  He  contin- 
ues: "In  the  first  month  after  entering  the  academy 
we  were  quartered  aboard  the  "Old  Santee,"  and  what 
a  trying  ordeal  were  those  hot  September  days,  so  much 
taken  up  with  drilling  at  manual  of  arms,  infantry,  boats, 
and  seamanship,  setting  up  and  gymnasium  exercises. 
The  newly-made  cadets  were  kept  on  the  jump  from 
early  morning  till  9  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  the  new 
mode  of  life,  the  discipline  and  the  hard  physical  labor 
made  us  all  homesick  and  weary;  but  Robert  toughed 
it  bravely,  was  always  cheerful  though  often  tired,  and 
looked  forward  to  the  beginning  of  the  academic  year." 
A  few  days  before  the  first  of  October,  the  date  of 
the  commencement  of  business  at  the  academy,  the  plebes 
moved  into  their  quarters.  Robert  took  up  his  abode  in 
the  old  quarters  where  he  and  Mr.  Klemanns,  his  room- 
mate, were  appointed  to  Building  3.  The  studies  of  the 
first  year  now  commenced,  and  Mr.  Klemanns  declares 
it  was  an  easy  time  for  Robert  as  far  as  these  were  con- 
cerned, and  at  the  end  of  the  year  he  stood  well  up  in  his 
class.  Robert  himself,  writing  to  his  father  in  Decem- 
ber, 1 89 1,  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  his  position  in  the  early 
part  of  this  year.  He  hints  also  at  the  difficulties  of  a 
junior  on  account  of  his  relations  with  the  upper  class- 
men, while  at  the  same  time  he  indicates  his  own  self- 
control  in  the  matter  of  his  enjoyments,  for  knowing 
him  to  be  such  a  lover  of  music,  we  can  understand  it 
was  hard  to  refuse  to  have  his  violin  sent  to  him.  The 
following  is  an  extract :  "I  know  you  will  be  displeased 
with  me  for  not  answering  your  two  kind  letters  sooner, 
but  to  tell  the  truth  I  have  not  had  time,  Saturday  being 
the  only  free  day  we  have.  I  should  like  very  much  to 
have  my  violin,  and  thought  a  good  bit  before  I  tele- 
graphed to  Mr.  Werman  not  to  ship  it.  It  is  just  this 
way:     It  takes  all  the  spare  time  I  have  to  keep  a  re- 
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spectable  standing  in  my  class,  and  if  I  had  the  violin  I 
would  be  sure  to  waste  a  lot  of  time  with  it,  besides  hav- 
ing to  entertain  the  upper  classmen  when  they  would  de- 
sire me.  For  these  reasons  I  thought  it  best  to  wait 
until  next  year,  when  the  studies  are  much  easier,  and  you 
are  not  subject  to  the  whims  of  the  upper  classmen. 

"I  am  very  thankful  for  your  kind  thoughts  of  me, 
and  feel  very  much  disappointed  that  I  cannot  avail  myself 
of  the  pleasure  always  to  be  fond  of  music.  You  say 
you  received  my  marks,  but  do  not  know  whether  I  was 
above  or  below.  Well,  I  was  not  below,  still  I  was  not 
any  too  high,  but  this  month,  I  think,  you  will  receive 
a  better  report.  I  came  up  eleven  numbers  in  mathema- 
tics, five  in  French  and  twenty-five  in  English.  Twelve 
of  those  above  me  are  'bilgers'  from  last  year's  class 
and  the  year  before.  To  give  you  an  example  how  dif- 
ficult our  studies  are:  20  cadets  are  unsatisfactory  in 
French,  i.  e.,  failed  to  get  the  required  mark,  25  per  cent; 
36  are  unsatisfactory  in  mathematics,  18  in  English. 
Thus  you  see  we  cannot  afford  to  while  away  our  time." 

He  then  goes  on  to  describe  a  football  game  against 
the  West  Pointers  in  which  Annapolis  was  literally  hum- 
bled to  the  dust.  In  spite  of  his  depreciatory  tone  when 
speaking  of  himself,  his  friends  insist  on  the  ease  with 
which  he  got  through  his  studies,  though  not  denying 
his  great  industry.  Mr.  Rabey  tells  us  he  was  devoted 
to  his  books  and  that  even  during  recreation  hours  he 
was  to  be  found  preparing  his  lessons,  a  practice  not 
always  to  be  recommended.  He  writes :  "I  visited  him 
frequently  at  these  times  and  nearly  always  found  him 
ax  work,  but  he  never  neglected  to  take  plenty  of  physical 
exercise,  as  he  was  fond  of  all  forms  of  athletics  and 
liked  gymnasium  work.  With  regard  to  his  class  stand- 
ing Robert  did  not  seem  to  be  at  all  ambitious  for  his 
own  sake,  but  raher  impressed  me  that  he  devoted  himself 
to  his  books  to  please  some  one  else,  his  parents,  per- 
haps. He  was  possessed  of  an  amount  of  good  common 
sense,  and  displayed  it  in  the  systematic  way  in  which 
he  studied,   never  devoting  much  time  to   unimportant 
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subjects,  but  tackling  hardest  the  things  that  counted 
most  at  recitations,  examinations,  and  in  practical  life 
aboard  ship.     He  had  a  good  mathematical  mind." 

Mr.  Rabey  then  comments  upon  Robert's  generosity 
and  his  hospitality  to  visitors  to  his  room.  "When  I 
visited  him,"  he  remarks,  "he  would  invariably  bring 
out  something  to  eat,  crackers  and  cheese,  cakes  and  jams, 
or  something  else  of  that  sort  obtained  at  a  grocery 
store  on  the  grounds.  On  Saturday  we  went  out  in 
Annapolis  on  liberty  together;  he  always  wanted  to  treat 
to  ice  cream,  etc.  I  never  saw  that  boy  enter  a  saloon 
or  take  a  drink  of  intoxicating  liquor." 

It  is  evident  that  Robert's  enthusiasm  for  outdoor 
sports  still  clung  to  him.  He  played  football,  and  en- 
gaged in  track  athletics  to  some  extent,  and  was  always 
interested  in  the  success  of  the  academy  at  these  games. 
It  was,  however,  in  baseball  that  he  still  excelled,  his 
catching  and  batting  being  greatly  praised.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  academy  team  during  the  four  years  of 
his  stay,  playing  generally  in  the  field,  but  sometimes 
catching.  His  class  won  the  championship  of  the  acad- 
emy for  four  years  in  succession,  during  all  of  which 
time  Robert  as  a  catcher  was,  as  Mr.  Rabey  says,  "a  ver- 
itable stone  wall."  In  football  with  outsiders,  although 
as  a  rule  a  mere  spectator,  Robert's  enthusiasm  carried 
him  away  completely.  In  bad  weather  he  resorted  to  the 
gymnasium. 

With  all  his  attention  to  the  physical  side,  we  do 
not  find  that  he  neglected  his  spiritual  needs,  indeed  Mr. 
Rabey  has  asserted  the  contrary.  Father  Mackin,  who 
knew  him  well,  tells  us  that  if  our  hero  had  any  weak- 
ness it  was  a  love  of  a  long  morning  sleep;  and  since 
the  good  Jesuit  father  was  by  his  rule  an  early  riser,  he 
could  easily  admonish  his  young  friend  on  that  score 
without  any  possibility  of  retort,  nevertheless  his  elo- 
quence was  wasted,  and  Robert  remained  sleepy  in  the 
mornings  whilst  at  home.  But  here  at  Annapolis,  writes 
Mr.  Rabey,  "Robert  Monaghan  always  attended  strictly 
to  his  religious  duties,  and  often  on  Sunday  morning, 
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the  only  morning  in  the  week  that  cadets  are  allowed  to 
sleep  until  seven  o'clock,  he  would  get  up  at  five  and  go 
to  early  mass  and  receive  communion.  Robert  never  wa- 
vered an  inch  from  the  teaching  and  habits  of  his  boy- 
hood days  in  all  matters  relating  to  religion. " 

At  last  the  indoor  work  for  the  year  came  to  an 
end,  and  during  the  months  of  June,  July  and  August, 
1892,  we  find  our  hero  with  his  classmates  on  their 
summer  practice  cruise  along  the  New  England  coast,  on 
board  the  U.  S.  S.  Constellation.  They  stopped  at  New 
London  and  Newport,  and  from  the  former  place  Robert 
writes  as  follows : 

"My  Dear  Father : — Your  very  kind  favor  of  the 
2nd  inst.  to  hand.  The  papers  also  reached  me  some 
time  later  and  contained  much  news  interesting  to  me. 
Several  of  the  sailors  who  have  been  in  Spokane  take 
great  interest  in  the  papers,  and  of  course  it  always  gives 
one  pleasure  to  speak  of  things  happening  near  home. 
We  have  had  just  the  same  old  drills  all  the  week,  so  that 
there  is  nothing  new  to  write  about  in  that  line.  I  am 
sorry  there  was  no  vacancy  in  Idaho,  for  I  am  sure 
Homer  would  like  this  sort  of  life  very  well.  I  don't 
think  there  will  be  a  vacancy,  however,  for  two  years, 
as  Cadet  Hasbrooke,  who  has  the  appointment  from 
Idaho,  just  graduated  this  last  June.  There  is  nothing 
going  on  in  the  town,  and  as  several  of  the  cadets  have 
just  urged  me  to  go  out  and  take  a  sail  around  the  har> 
bor,  I  will  close.  Hoping  that  you  are  well  and  that 
Spokane  is  as  busy  as  ever,  I  remain 

"Your  loving  son, 

"Rob." 

"P.  S. — If  you  meet  Father  Rene,  I  wish  you  would 
kindly  thank  him  for  the  college  catalogue  and  the  photo 
of  the  baseball  club  which  he  very  kindly  sent  me." 

From  this  letter  we  learn  that  Robert's  love  for  his 
profession  had  advanced  a  stage.  He  not  only  was  sat- 
isfied with  it  himself,  but  recommended  it  to  others,  la- 
menting, as  he  does,  his  friend  Homer's  poor  chances  for 
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admission  at  present.     Homer  was  the  son  of  Mr.  Mona- 
ghan's  old  partner,  Mr.  C.  B.  King. 

The  cruise  being  over,  Robert  was  once  more  free, 
and  in  September  we  find  him  back  in  Spokane  on  leave 
of  absence.  He  was  welcomed  home  by  his  kinsfolk 
and  friends,  and  introduced  to  another  new  arrival  in 
the  Monaghan  household,  Agnes  Isabel,  born  at  Spo- 
kane November  9,  1891.  By  this  time  James  and  Ellen 
had  added  fifteen  months'  wisdom  and  weight  to  their 
previous  small  burden  of  years  and  flesh,  while  Mar- 
garet, now  a  sedate  young  lady  of  sixteen  years,  was  Mrs. 
Monaghan's  right  hand.  After  the  family  reunion,  Rob- 
ert was  very  anxious  to  visit  Father  Mackin,  S.  J.,  who 
had  been  succeeded  as  president  of  Gonzaga  College  some 
time  before  Robert  left  for  Annapolis  by  Father  Rene, 
since,  for  many  years,  Prefect  Apostolic  of  Alaska.  To 
satisfy  his  wish  it  was  necessary  to  go  to  the  novitiate 
of  the  society  at  DeSmet  Mission,  Idaho,  where  Father 
Mackin  was  superior.  Robert  was  nothing  loath  to  take 
the  trip,  especially  since  several  of  his  old  Gonzaga  friends 
were  novices  at  that  place.  Having  arrived  there,  Father 
Mackin  being  too  busy  to  give  him  much  attention,  an 
exception  was  made  in  his  favor,  and  his  entertainment 
during  his  stay  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  novices. 
They  seem  to  have  made  a  success  of  it,  for  Robert  was 
delighted  with  his  experience.  He  found  himself,  as  we 
have  said,  in  the  presence  of  several  old  friends,  but  they 
had  new  faces,  or  at  least  new  and  ecclesiastical  gar- 
ments. They,  preserving  the  staidness  and  decorum  of 
attitude  prescribed  and  most  befitting  their  rule,  could 
not  help  smiling  when  the  breezy  young  sailor  sat  down 
in  their  midst,  with  his  left  foot  firmly  planted  on  the 
floor,  while  his  right  knee,  supported  by  his  left,  was 
clasped  in  his  two  hands,  and  the  foot  stretched  out  was 
used  as  a  temporary  hat  rack  for  a  fine  piece  of  straw 
headgear.  Such  is  the  picture  given  of  him  by  one  of 
the  then  novices,  now  a  father  of  the  society.  In  this  posi- 
tion of  elegance  and  ease,  much  like  one  ascribed  to  the 
good  Saint  Arsenius  as  a  relic  of  his  worldly  days,  Rob- 
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ert  conversed  at  large  on  his  manifold  adventures,  while 
his  admiring  audience  sat  around  and  listened  atten- 
tively. 

After  an  enjoyable  visit,  he  returned  home,  where 
entertainment  of  a  different  kind  awaited  him.  By  the 
end  of  the  month  he  was  on  his  way  back  to  Annapolis. 
We  have  not  a  great  mass  of  data  to  consult  about  his 
second  vear  at  the  academy.  Mr.  Klemanns  tells  us  it 
was  an  easy  one  for  Monaghan.  Writing  in  January, 
1893,  Robert  gives  us  a  picture  of  winter  in  Annapolis 
harbor,  with  some  details  of  a  fire  which  he  helped  to 
put  out.  He  mentions  also  his  anticipations  of  the  semi- 
annual examination  which,  on  account  of  its  disastrous 
effects  on  some  unfortunate  examinees,  is  called  the 
bilging  machine.  Hence,  one  who  has  failed  to  pass  his 
examination,  and  is  sent  back  to  try  again,  is  called  a 
bilger.     Here  is  the  letter: 

"My  Dear  Father : — The  interesting  batches  of  news- 
papers, as  well  as  your  very  kind  letter,  have  all  been 
received  by  me.  The  New  Year  edition  of  the  Review 
was  especially  interesting.  I  suppose  sleigh  riding  and 
cold  weather  are  all  the  rage  in  Spokane.  Here  in  An- 
napolis we  have  nearly  a  foot  of  snow,  whilst  the  Severn 
River  from  bank  to  bank,  as  well  as  the  Chesapeake,  is 
frozen  solid.  A  fleet  of  oyster  schooners  are  here  to  stay, 
at  least  until  the  ice  thaws.  The  ice-cutter  Annapolis,  a 
huge  side-wheeler,  with  a  hull  heavily  plated  with  steel, 
makes  several  trips  a  day  between  here  and  Baltimore, 
in  order  to  cut  a  path  for  the  little  tugs  and  their  tow 
of  oyster  boats.  In  fact,  to  see  all  the  tugs  and  schooners 
bunched  together  in  a  narrow  channel  like  Annapolis 
harbor  gives  it  the  appearance  of  a  miniature  New  York. 

"Last  Sunday  afternoon  the  cadets  had  a  chance  to 
use  their  knowledge  gained  from  fire  drills.  A  real  fire 
alarm  was  sounded  and  a  real  fire  took  place  in  a  wooden 
house  just  outside  the  academy  walls,  and  in  dangerous 
proximity  to  our  powder  house.  The  cadets  responded 
quickly  to  the  alarm,  going  to  their  stations  in  whatever 
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kind  of  clothes  they  might  have  on.  As  soon  as  we 
reached  the  fire,  the  city  fire  department  ceased  all  their 
energies — which  were  small  in  the  first  place — and  left 
the  fire  to  us.  The  building  was  all  one  blaze,  but  by 
judicious  use  of  three  good  streams  of  water  and  quick 
work  of  the  backer  brigade  the  fire  was  put  out  in  about 
fifteen  minutes.  The  general  comment  was  that  we  made 
first-rate  firemen. 

"Next  week  the  great  bilging  machine,  the  semi- 
annual exams,  will  be  in  active  motion,  and  as  time  will 
be  very  precious  from  now  until  the  examinations  are 
over,  I  may  not  be  able  to  write  home  again  for  two  or 
three  weeks. 

"Hoping  this  letter  will  find  you  all  in  the  best  of 
health,  I  will  close  with  love. 

"Your  affectionate  son, 

"Rob  Monaghan." 

On  February  5th  of  the  same  year  we  find  him  writ- 
ing home  once  more,  acknowledging  favors  received  and 
manifesting  his  unabated  interest  in  the  local  affairs  in 
the  northwest.  He  gives  a  modest  estimate  of  his  powers 
and  prospects  at  the  examination,  for  he  is  not  so  sanguine 
about  himself  as  his  companions  were.  Nevertheless, 
Robert's  diffidence  was  not  pusillanimity  but  humility, 
which  made  him  exert  his  powers  in  order  to  succeed. 
The  letter  runs  as  follows : 

"My  Dear  Father: — Your  two  newest  kind  and  wel- 
come favors  of  the  14th  and  30th  ult.  to  hand,  as  well 
as  the  Idaho  Daily  Statesman  with  its  interesting  article 
concerning  your  visit  to  Boise  City.  I  hope  you  suc- 
ceeded in  your  endeavor  to  secure  the  School  of  Science 
for  Coeur  d'Alene,  for  surely  the  people  of  Idaho  could 
not  wish  a  better  location.  It  would  seem  a  pity  to  locate 
the  school  way  out  in  the  wilderness,  in  a  place  like  Os- 
burn. 

"Well,  our  real  hard  work  has  begun,  and  from  now 
until  the  second  term  of  our  class  year  a  lot  of  good, 
hard  studying  will  be  necessary  in  order  to  keep  up  with 
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the  class.  We  got  through  this  term  with  the  loss  of  but 
two  members,  but  I  am  afraid  there  will  be  a  good  many 
going  in  the  annual,  and  I  am  not  very  confident  whether 
I'll  be  among  the  number  found  wanting  or  not.  How- 
ever, I  have  a  large  enough  margin  in  mathematics  for  this 
term  to  carry  me  through  the  next.  I  hope  to  put  the 
greater  part  of  my  time  on  the  harder  branches  of  physics 
and  chemistry. 

"There  is  nothing  new  going  on  here  now.  The 
snow  has  disappeared,  and  the  ice  on  the  bay  had  all 
melted,  but  a  cold  wave  seems  to  have  struck  us  today, 
for  the  river  and  bay  are  again  coated  with  ice. 

"I  hope  this  will  find  you  all  well  and  in  the  best  of 
spirits.     With  love  to  all,  I  remain 

"Your  affectionate  son, 

"Rob  Monaghan." 

Whatever  trepidation  Robert  may  have  felt  about 
the  ordeal  to  be  gone  through,  we  find  his  name  seven- 
teenth in  order  of  merit  in  a  class  of  fifty-two  members  at 
the  annual  examination  in  June,  1893,  the  same  position 
which  he  occupied  the  previous  year  in  a  class  of  sixty- 
eight.  In  mathematics  and  discipline  we  find  him  ranked 
very  high,  while  in  the  other  subjects  in  which  he  was 
examined,  physics  and  chemistry,  English  and  law, 
French,  Spanish  and  German,  and  mechanical  drawing, 
his  record  was  satisfactory.  We  must  remember  that 
some  of  those  who  were  ahead  of  him  had  failed  in 
previous  trials,  and  thus  had  a  longer  period  of  prepara- 
tion than  Robert,  who  came  to  Annapolis  later  than 
they. 

During  the  summer  of  this  year,  instead  of  going  on  a 
practice  cruise,  our  hero  remained  at  the  academy,  doing 
practical  work  in  the  machine  shops.  By  working  over- 
time with  two  or  three  other  cadets  he  managed  to  com- 
plete the  prescribed  work  about  three  weeks  ahead  of  time, 
thus  setting  out  for  home  on  leave  of  absence  sooner  than 
the  remainder  of  his  class.  This  was  a  special  privilege 
granted  him  on  account  of  the  long  distance  of  his  home 
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in  Washington  from  the  Naval  Academy.  He  could  now 
return  to  Spokane  with  a  light  heart.  He  had  conquered 
"skinny,"  physics  and  chemistry,  and  the  bilging  machine 
had  left  him  unscathed.  He  could  look  back  with  a  smile 
to  the  day  he  joined  the  raw  September  plebes  on  that 
venerable  and  mastless  hukl,  the  old  Santee ;  he  had  ceased 
to  be  a  "youngster,"  as  cadets  were  called  in  their  second 
year;  he  had  seen  another  batch  of  green  and  innocent 
plebes  come  to  take  the  place  of  himself  and  his  classmates 
and  prepare  to  develop  into  youngsters,  whilst  he  himself, 
a  mature  upper  class  man,  would  soon  sit  among  the 
seniors  of  the  academy,  and  partake  of  their  privileges, 
their  social  advantages  and  their  dignities,  so  far  as  he 
cared  for  such.  This  was  something  to  look  forward  to. 
Hitherto  his  studies  had  tended  to  the  completion  of  hi.^ 
general  education,  as  well  as  to  his  advancement  in  purely 
naval  matters;  henceforth  they  would  have  more  direct 
bearing  on  the  technicalities  of  his  profession.  After  two 
years  more  at  the  academy,  a  two  years'  cruise  had  to  be 
undertaken ;  after  this  his  final  examination  and  admission 
as  an  ensign  into  active  naval  service  would  terminate 
his  career  as  a  cadet.  But  for  the  present  his  thoughts 
were  of  home  and  friends  in  far  off  Washington,  toward 
which  his  face  was  now  turned. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Robert  an  Upper  Classman. 

In  October,  1893,  we  find  our  hero  once  more  estab- 
lished at  Annapolis.  This  and  the  following  year  were 
full  of  troubles  for  Robert.  The  general  financial  de- 
pression which  had  struck  the  country  in  '93  and  '94 
affected  to  some  extent  the  city  of  Spokane,  and  conse- 
quently Mr.  Monaghan's  banking  and  real  estate  inter- 
ests. Something  like  a  panic  arising,  all  of  the  bankers 
in  the  city  were  hard  pressed  and  many  of  them  closed 
their  doors.  There  were  business  men  at  this  time,  as 
is  often  the  case  in  such  circumstances,  who  tried  harder 
to  evade  their  creditors  than  to  meet  them ;  but  Mr.  Mon- 
aghan  boldly  faced  his  difficulties,  nobly  encouraged  by 
his  wife,  who  told  him  she  would  sooner  sumbit  to  the 
greatest  privations  than  allow  any  poor  person  to  suffer 
on  her  account.  Much  property  had  to  be  mortgaged, 
but  the  liabilities  were  met,  and  Mr.  Monaghan,  taking 
on  himself  the  management  of  the  Cariboo  mine,  of 
which  he  had  previously  been  stockholder  and  president, 
went  forth  bravely  to  build  up  his  wrecked  fortunes  once 
more  by  hard,  honest  work.  It  is  well  known  how  suc- 
cessful he  was.  The  mine  at  Camp  McKinney  soon  paid 
wonderfully  well,  and  other  transactions  turned  out  fa- 
vorably, but  in  the  meantime  there  must  have  been  great 
anxiety  in  the  family.  All  this,  of  course,  affected  Rob- 
ert, and  to  his  other  troubles  was  added  illness.  Whilst 
Mr.  Monaghan  was  busy  at  the  mine  in  British  Colum- 
bia a  telegram  or  an  urgent  letter  reached  him  from  An- 
napolis telling  him  Robert  was  dangerously  ill.  He  has- 
tened homeward,  travelling  night  and  day,  with  the  in- 
tention of  setting  out  for  the  east  to  see  his  son.    On  ar- 
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riving  at  Spokane,  however,  he  obtained  news  that  Rob- 
ert was  better,  and  so  was  saved  the  journey  and  was 
enabled  to  return  to  his  more  important  duties  at  the  mine. 
Mr.  Klemanns,  writing  of  this  year,  says :  "It  was  an 
unfortunate  one  for  Robert,"  on  account  of  this  sickness. 
He  tells  us  that  he  was  away  from  his  class  for  about  a 
month,  "and  was,  of  course,  that  much  behind  his  com- 
panions in  his  studies.  By  hard  work,  however,  he  made 
up  for  all  this  lost  time,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  was 
again  well  up  with  the  others."  This  calls  forth  the  re- 
mark that  "he  was  a  hard  worker  with  plenty  of  energy 
and  grit  and  had  no  difficulty  with  his  studies.  A  thing 
once  learned  by  him  was  never  forgotten  and  he  put  it 
in  practice  when  the  occasion  required." 

The  following  letter  written  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year  1894  tells  us  of  some  of  his  doings  during  the  first 
term  and  refers  to  his  illness  and  returning  strength. 

"My  Dear  Father : — Many  thanks  for  the  papers  you 
so  kindly  sent  me.  I  have  not  had  time  to  look  at  them 
yet,  as  I  was  on  duty  yesterday,  and  had  to  take  an  exam 
in  mathematics  for  the  month  of  September,  today.  It 
was  very  easy,  so  I  think  I  got  a  good  mark  on  it.  We 
are  all  very  busy  now,  reviewing  for  the  semi-annual. 
The  superintendent  is  raising  Cain  still  with  his  new  or- 
ders and  regulations,  and  about  half  our  old  privileges  are 
gone.  On  Saturday  180  cadets  were  put  on  the  conduct 
report  and  the  restricted  list,  with  five  demerits  thrown 
in,  for  running  bills  at  Mrs.  Daily's  store.  We  are  hav- 
ing very  fitful  weather  here,  one  day  bitter  cold  with  snow 
or  rain,  the  next  a  perfect  spring  day.  How  are  things 
in  Spokane?  How  is  the  mine?  I  sincerely  hope  mat- 
ters are  improving. 

"The  N.  A.  boat  crew  has  started  in  training  for  the 
spring  races  and  I'm  tak;ng  the  training.  It  is  pretty 
hard  work,  but  very  good  exercise,  and  has  about  re- 
stored my  former  strength. 

"Hoping  this  will  find  you  all  in  good  health  and 
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happy,  I  must  betake  myself  to  studying  a  little  for  to- 
morrow.    With  best  love  to  all, 

Your  affectionate  son, 

"Rob  Monaghan." 

From  this  we  see  that  Robert  like  all  boys  looked 
with  suspicion  on  changes  and  reforms.  We  cannot 
doubt  but  that  the  action  of  the  authorities  was  for  the 
best,  and  if  we  may  trust  the  official  organ  of  the  mid- 
dies there  yet  remained  many  privileges  to  the  class 
of  '95  which  perhaps  were  not  thoroughly  appreciated 
at  the  time.  The  aforesaid  organ,  called  the  Lucky  Bag, 
was  published  annually.  It  was  edited  by  the  middies 
themselves,  and  in  addition  to  other  interesting  items 
chronicled  the  doings  of  each  class  for  the  current  year. 
The  chronicler  for  the  class  of  '95  describes  in  brief, 
and  in  a  humorous  manner,  the  transactions  of  his  class 
after  their  return  to  Annapolis  at  the  end  of  September, 

1893,  till  the  approach  of  the  semi-annual  examinations, 

1894.  Before  leaving  for  vacation  at  the  close  of  the 
previous  year  the  class  enjoyed  a  send-off  in  the  shape 
of  a  great  dinner  at  Washington,  D.  C.  The  chronicler 
writes  as  follows :  "After  the  send-off  we  scattered  to 
the  four  winds,  and  came  back  to  enjoy  simple,  harmonic 
motions.  Cranks  were  also  our  pastime,  and  for  lighter 
recreation,  calculus.  So  here  we  are  at  the  middle  of 
the  year  with  so  much  behind  us  that  we  forget  how 
much  is  still  to  come.  But  we  have  changed  in  the  two 
years;  we  are  not  particular  about  looking  to  the  front 
when  we  pass  upper  classmen,  for  are  we  not  of  the 
elect?  Above  the  first  floor  we  yield  the  baluster  to 
no  one;  there  is  a  gay  abandon  in  our  manner,  and 
we  swagger  sometimes.  We  can  go  to  dances  now,  and 
most  of  us  do.  Then  we  have  learned  lots  of  things; 
have  looked  upon  the  water  when  it  was  rough,  and  felt 
it,  too;  knots,  splices,  rings,  bolts,  nuts,  patches,  clip- 
pings, signals,  boats,  steam  launches — all  these  mysteries 
are  explained,  and  the  department  of  'plebe'  Math,  is 
behind  us.     Many  of  us  have  fallen  by  the  wayside  and 
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have  been  trodden  down;  the  rest  of  us  are  inclined  to 
believe  we  have  fallen  among  thorns. 

"In  the  beginning  we  were  85  and  Dejarnette;  then 
we  grew  a  little  one-for-a-cent,  but  now  we  are  down 
to  47  and  Taka-saki.  But  we  know  all  about  those  48; 
we  know  where  to  go  for  a  postage  stamp,  or  dances,  or 
where  to  have  our  "probs"  done;  we  know  further  that 
47  men  are  ready  to  help  us  if  they  can,  and  this  is  the 
best  of  all.  Some  of  us,  I  regret  to  say,  have  fallen  so 
low  as  to  wear  'buzzards/  but,  poor  things,  it  is  not 
entirely  their  fault,  and  some  of  them  seem  to  be  doing 
their  best  to  redeem  themselves.  The  next  thing  on  the 
programme  is  the  semi-an.,  and  after  that  begins — if  it 
has  not  already  begun — the  great  and  exciting  rush  for 
stripes.  About  sixteen  poor  fellows  will  be  chosen,  and 
about  ten  others  will  be  heartbroken,  but  their  sorrows 
and  buzzards  will  be  forgotten  at  the  haven  of  first-class 
year." 

In  the  following  number  of  the  Lucky  Bag  the  same 
veracious  history  is  taken  up  again,  and  from  it  we  learn 
how  three  of  that  glorious  band  of  the  class  of  '95  in 
doing  battle  with  the  three  arch-fiends — Math,  Skinny 
and  Steam — succumbed  to  the  assaults  of  the  enemy, 
leaving  but  46  to  continue  the  march  forward.  "Now," 
says  the  chronicler,  "we  weighed  the  Line  and  Engineer 
Corps  in  the  balance,  and  meditated  on  Rate  versus  Pay. 
The  result  was  that  13  were  lured  by  the  siren  dance  of 
the  engines,  and  became  Knights  of  the  Oak-leaf.  The 
remaining  thirty-three  entered  the  lists  in  a  mad  rush  for 
stripes.  Some  were  surprisingly  successful,  whilst  others 
contented  themselves  with  the  gaudy  birds." 

In  explanation  we  may  state  that  the  oak-leaf  was 
the  badge  of  the  Engineers,  the  gaudy  birds  or  buzzards 
that  of  the  petty  officers  of  cadets,  amongst  whom  was 
Robert ;  whilst  the  stripes  were  given  to  officers  of  cadets 
taking  rank  as  ensigns,  lieutenants,  etc. 

At  the  annual  examination  in  June  we  find  Robert 
seventeenth  in  order  of  merit  in  the  now  diminished  class 
of  46  members,  and  this  notwithstanding  his  sickness  in 
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the  earlier  part  of  the  year.  Indeed,  throughout  the 
course  those  at  the  head  of  the  class  managed  to  main- 
tain their  relative  positions  whilst  the  tail  gradually 
dropped  off.     This  completes  our  record  up  to  that  time. 

After  the  examination,  which  began  on  June  9th,  our 
hero  started  off  with  other  Men-of-the-Line,  on  the  old 
wooden  ship,  Monongahela,  for  a  two  months'  practice 
cruise.  On  August  3,  he  and  other  Line  men  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  more  modern  ironclad  Bancroft,  where  the 
engineers  had  been  all  this  time  practicing.  These  things 
the  humorous  chronicler  of  the  Lucky  Bag  sums  up  in 
the  following  manner :  "The  first  and  second  classes 
were  together  given  a  taste  of  Bancroft  life,  but  the  Ban- 
croft was  in  reality  for  the  engineers  who  indulged  in 
luxuries  that  the  Monongahela's  cruise  would  not  allow. 
Some  museless  bard  even  went  so  far  in  his  efforts  to 
eulogize  the  corps  as  to  make  'engineer'  rhyme  with 
4beer,'  although  his  allusion  was  groundless  surely.  The 
Line  won  their  honors  on  the  historical  wooden  ship  and 
succeeded  in  handling  her  in  a  manner  truly  masterful. 
But  it  is  all  over  now;  the  cruise  with  its  ambitions,  its 
successes,  and  its  'busts,'  is  a  blessed  memory."  It  might 
be  interesting  to  quote  the  diary  which  Robert  kept,  as  was 
customary  while  on  board  the  Monongahela.  He  describes 
the  vessel  as  a  full-rigged  sailing  ship  with  flying  jib,  fore- 
topmast  staysail,  fore,  main,  and  mizzen  royal,  top  gal- 
lant, top  sails  and  fore  and  main  courses,  spanker  and 
booms  rigged  for  stunsails,  also  main  trysail.  The  ship 
has  a  tonnage  1536,  her  length  is  237  feet  and  extreme 
breadth  37  feet.  Her  battery  consists  of  four  8-inch 
smooth-bores,  two  six-pounders,  two  revolving  cannon 
on  the  poop  and  small  arms.  She  has  three  decks  and  the 
hold  and  orlops.  The  gun  deck  is  used  for  study,  mess 
and  sleeping  by  the  cadets.  Part  of  the  berth  deck  is 
reserved  as  a  cadet's  locker  room,  where  wearing  apparel 
is  stowed.     The  diary  runs  as  follows : 

"Saturday,  June  9,  1894 — Much  to  our  sorrow,  three 
classes  of  the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy,  the  first,  third  and 
fourth,  embarked  aboard  the  Monongahela,  an  old,  cast- 
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off  steamer  remodeled  into  a  large,  roomy,  but  dreadfully 
slow-working  sailing  ship.  Much  of  her  rigging,  equip- 
ment, armament,  etc.,  were  known  in  the  time  of  Colum- 
bus, and  are  well  suited  to  give  us  much  experience  in 
managing  a  vessel  under  sail.  Our  first  meal  aboard*  ship 
was  supper,  after  which  we  attended  our  last  hop  for 
no  one  knows  how  long. 

"June  10 — Sunday  passed  off  quietly,  services  being 
held  aboard  ship. 

"June  ii — The  morning  was  spent  making  our  last 
preparations  for  departure;  at  two  o'clock  we  left  the 
dock  in  tow  of  the  Standish  and  dropped  anchor  just  off 
Bay  Ridge  the  same  afternoon. 

"June  12 — For  want  of  wind  we  did  not  sail  and  had 
boat  drill  in  the  afternoon.  A  severe  gale  blew  in  the 
evening,  accompanied  by  rain. 

"June  13 — Got  up  anchor  at  5  :oo  A.  M.  There  were 
light  breezes  during  the  forenoon  and  most  of  the  after- 
noon, and  towards  sundown  a  good  breeze  sprang  up. 
Anchored  about  8  P.  M. 

"June  14 — Up  anchor  at  6  A.  M.,  and. under  all  plain 
sail  stood  down  the  bay,  dropping  anchor  about  6  P.  M. 
During  the  day  we  tried  the  intricacies  of  the  sextant  for 
the  first  time. 

"June  15 — At  anchor  in  Lynnhaven  Roads.  We 
loosed  sail  to  dry.  In  the  afternoon  a  crew  of  first  class- 
men took  out  the  first  whale  boat  for  a  row;  tiring  of 
this,  we  made  sail  and  found  her  an  excellent  sailer.  We 
made  towards  a  full-rigged  merchantman  standing  out 
to  sea.  When  we  got  near  her,  we  went  through  the 
evolution  of  tacking.  In  the  evening  had  'fire  drill'  and 
'abandon  ship.' 

"June  16 — Sighted  the  Standish  about  8  A.  M.  She 
came  alongside,  bringing  mail,  wash,  provisions,  etc. 
The  cargo  being  discharged,  the  Standish  stood  out  a 
short  way,  while  the  anchor  was  weighed  aboard  the 
Monongahela  and  all  head  sails  set  to  cast  the  ship  in  the 
right  direction,  which  was  done  very  slowly.    A  line  was 
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now  got  out,  and  the  Standish  passing-  around  to  port, 
took  our  line  and  headed  for  sea.  She  dropped  us  out- 
side the  Capes,  when  under  all  plain  sail,  with  a  beautiful 
breeze  and  homesick  hearts,  we  stood  out  for  the  Gulf 
Stream,  and  with  no  destination  save  mid-ocean,  there 
to  revel  in  the  delights  of  tacking,  and  wearing,  and 
coaxing  the  sun  down  to  the  horizon.  After  quarters  all 
light  sail  was  taken  in  and  topsails  reefed.  Under  such 
a  handicap  we  made  about  two  knots  an  hour. 

"June  17 — Sailed  all  day  under  reefed  topsails  and 
courses.  Church  at  10:00  A.  M.  At  Lt.  Gleemor  wore 
ship,  this  being  our  first  evolution  during  the  cruise. 

"June  18 — Set  all  plain  sails  after  quarters  and  the 
evolution  of  tacking  was  twice  attempted  by  the  executive 
officer ;  both  attempts  failed ;  the  ship  came  up  fairly  well, 
but  once  in  the  wind  she  would  go  no  further  and  in- 
evitably fell  off  again  without  paying  the  least  heed  to 
her  helm.  After  the  first  attempt  the  ship  was  boxed 
off  on  to  the  old  tack;  the  second  time  she  was  backed 
around  to  the  new  tack.  Cadets  now  took  the  bridge  and 
worked  the  ship.  The  navigator  explained  to  the  first 
class  the  working  of  Sir  William  Thompson's  sounding 
machine.  This  machine,  although  extremely  simple,  has 
been  of  great  benefit  in  obtaining  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  depth  and  formation  of  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  [Here 
follows  a  technical  description.]  At  night  we  reefed  top- 
sails again. 

"June  19 — We  set  all  plain  sail  and  the  cadets  worked 
the  ship.  The  first  class  acted  as  instructors  in  the  arts 
and  intricacies  of  making  mats,  pointing  ropes,  etc., 
things  which  many  of  us  do  not  know  the  least  about. 
However,  cloaking  our  ignorance  behind  a  wise  face  and 
the  helping  hand  of  a  sailor  man,  we  get  along  pretty 
well.  During  the  day  we  took  sights,  plotted  our  posi- 
tion on  a  Mercator  chart,  and  did  other  things  pertaining 
to  navigation.    As  usual,  we  reefed  topsails  at  night. 

"June  20 — Shook  out  reefs  and  worked  ship,  cadets 
on  the  bridge.  Threatening  clouds  appearing,  all  hands 
reefed  topsails.     The  storm  did  not  strike  us,  however, 
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only  a  slight  rain  shower  fell.  After  the  rain  the  wind 
died  down  to  a  very  light  breeze." 

For  fear  of  wearying  our  readers,  we  refrain  from 
quoting  further  from  this  record  of  weather,  technical- 
ities and  ship  routine  which  was  kept  up  with  unflagging 
conscientiousness  till  July  22,  when  Robert  joined  the 
U.  S.  S.  Bancroft.  The  liveliness  of  his  Celtic  nature 
creeps  out  here  and  there  in  the  midst  of  the  necessary 
dullness  of  the  details  with  which  he  deals,  but  does  not 
get  much  opportunity  for  display  under  the  circum- 
stances. Evidently,  however,  his  good  humor  enabled  him 
to  make  the  best  of  his  disadvantages.  During  the  voy- 
age the  cadets  learned  many  things  pertaining  to  their 
calling,  though  so  little  enjoyment  was  found  in  the 
learning.  If  we  want  to  know  what  the  plebes  thought 
of  their  trip  we  must  consult  the  chronicler  for  the  Class 
of  '98,  who  writes  as  follows: 

'The  plebes  were  embarked  on  the  U.  S.  S.  Monon- 
gahela,  and  then  it  was  their  troubles  commenced.  First 
they  became  inverted  by  orders,  then  when  the  ship  be- 
gan to  roll,  they  thought  they  should  be  turned  inside 
out  as  well.  Oh,  the  dreadful  feelings  of  that  lee  gang- 
way !  And  then  how  they  did  have  to  work !  They  did 
their  own  share,  which  was  by  no  means  small,  and  a 
greater  part  of  the  upper  classmen's.  The  only  thing  that 
made  the  plebe's  life  worth  living  was  the  prospect  of 
what  he  should  do  in  September  with  his  future  class- 
mates, the  'Sep.  Plebes,'  and  he  spent  his  time  making 
up  awful  stories  of  hazing,  which  he  should  tell  to  the 
'Sep.  Plebes'  to  make  them  stand  in  awe  of  one  who 
had  undergone  such  awful  trials  and  tribulations,  and 
make  them  willing  to  undergo  the  same  at  his  hands." 

All  on  board  wearied  of  sea  and  sky  and  capes  and 
inlets,  as  the  old  tug  struggled  on  through  the  waters  of 
Chesapeake  Bay  and  wrestled  with  the  waves  of  the  At- 
lantic outside  the  Capes.  They  sighted  steamers  and 
harbor  lights  and  noted  these  facts  in  their  journals. 
They  set  sails  and  took  them  down  again,  and  they  at- 
tempted in  vain,  evolutions  which  the  old  ship  could  not 
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be  made  to  go  through.  Of  course  many  of  these  things 
afforded  a  little  fun  to  light-hearted  young  men,  and  when 
a  few  hours  liberty  ashore  was  given  them  they  rejoiced 
exceedingly.  But  even  the  glorious  Fourth  seemed  not 
as  it  should  be  on  board  the  Monongahela.  "At  noon/' 
says  Robert,  "we  fired  the  national  salute  of  twenty-one 
guns  in  honor  of  the  day.  A  brigantine  three  or  four 
miles  astern  was  our  only  auditor."  They  were  then 
lying  off  the  Carolina  coast  and  the  same  day  they  wore 
ship,  and  steered  back  towards  Chesapeake  Bay.  July 
6  found  them  at  anchor  off  Hampden  Roads,  where  Rob- 
ert describes  poetically  the  beauty  of  the  heavens  at  even- 
ing. "It  rained  very  hard  during  the  evening  and  night, 
the  rain  travelling  in  showers.  Towards  sundown  very 
beautiful  changes  in  the  clouds  took  place,  pure  snow- 
white,  intermixing  with  black  and  sky-blue,  forming  a 
very  pretty  effect."  On  the  7th  the  Monongahela  entered 
the  bay,  passing  Cape  Henry  about  noon,  and  as  Robert 
says,  "the  ship  was  tacked  a  couple  of  times,  the  first 
successful  attempts  of  the  cruise."  They  anchored  at 
3  :20  off  Fortress  Monroe,  which,  next  day  in  the  after- 
noon, having  obtained  liberty,  the  cadets  inspected.  "We 
viewed,"  says  Robert,  "the  old  mammoth  smoothbore, 
muzzle-loading  rifles.  Some  of  the  old  guns  have  been 
converted  into  rifle  bore.  We  saw  also  the  preparations 
for  the  mount  of  the  new  disappearing  rifles.  The  fort 
is  surrounded  by  very  thick  walls,  within  which  are  the 
officers'  quarters;  the  walls  are  made  star-shaped,  and 
are  heavily  mounted  with  old-fashioned  guns,  a  water 
battery  commanding  the  Capes." 

A  game  of  baseball  with  a  strolling  nine  and  the  sight 
of  the  Bancroft  with  their  companions  on  board  enliv- 
ened the  next  day.  They  had  liberty  ashore  on  that  even- 
ing, as  well  as  on  the  next  day,  when  they  dined  sump- 
tuously at  the  Hygea  dining  hall.  On  July  12th  they 
put  out  to  sea  and  arrived  at  Lynnhaven  Roads  at  10:30. 
Here  they  cast  anchor,  and  everybody  went  for  a  swim 
and  got  sore  and  sunburned  for  their  pains.  After  tum- 
bling about  the  capes  of  the  Chesapeake  a  little  longer, 
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on  July  2 1  st  they  came  to  anchor  in  Lynnhaven  Roads 
once  more  and  Robert  went  on  board  the  Bancroft.  Next 
day  Robert  wrote  the  following  concluding  entry  in  his 
journal :  "We  bade  a  happy  farewell  to  the  old  tub  and 
embarked  aboard  the  neat  little  cruiser,  the  U.  S.  S.  Ban- 
croft." The  Bancroft,  after  visiting  New  York  twice, 
Newport  torpedo  station,  Hampden  Roads,  Norfolk 
Navy  Yard,  and  Philadelphia,  returned  to  Annapolis  on 
August  30th,  and  Robert's  summer  cruise  was  over. 

Of  course  he  now  set  out  for  his  home  in  Washing- 
ton and  there  looked  up  all  his  old  friends.  He  spent  a 
good  part  of  his  vacation  in  Colville  valley  with  his  rela- 
tives and  visited  many  of  his  acquaintances  there. 
Amongst  the  latest  objects  of  interest  was  his  newly 
baptized  baby  brother,  Charles  Francis,  concerning  whom 
there  is  a  story.  On  his  return  Robert  could  nowhere 
find  his  friend,  Father  Mackin,  who  had  been  transferred 
to  Montana.  He  was  quite  sorry  on  this  account,  and 
felt  much  disappointed  when  setting  out  for  Annapolis 
without  having  met  him.  But  as  the  train  passed  through 
Montana,  it  stopped  at  Havre,  and,  all  unknown  to  Rob- 
ert, Father  Mackin  got  on  board  and  was  proceeding 
through  the  cars  before  settling  down,  passing  Robert's 
seat  without  being  recognized.  As  he  was  continuing 
onward  with  his  back  towards  our  hero,  the  latter  must 
have  suddenly  looked  up  and  perceived  the  back  of  the 
good  father's  head,  for  he  gave  a  cry,  and  rushing  for- 
ward threw  his  arms  around  the  reverend  gentleman, 
regardless  of  the  presence  of  the  other  passengers.  It 
was  such  a  spontaneous  outburst  of  delighted  surprise 
that  all  who  saw  it  were  moved  and  some  afterwards  re- 
marked that  such  a  manifestation  spoke  well  for  both,  or 
at  least  for  one  of  the  parties  concerned.  They  journeyed 
on  together  for  the  next  fifty  miles,  and  Robert  unbo- 
somed himself  to  his  friend  and  teacher;  but  a  sudden 
thought  struck  him.  He  cried  :  "Why,  father,  they  have 
named  the  kid  after  you."  "What  kid?"  asked  his  rever- 
ence in  surprise.  "The  latest  one  at  home,"  said  Robert, 
"Charles  Francis.     But  you  can't  tell  what  a  relief  it  is 
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to  me  to  know  it.  Why,  when  I  first  saw  his  name,  in 
a  letter  from  home,  whilst  I  was  at  Annapolis,  I  thought 
they  had  named  the  unfortunate  baby  George  Francis, 
after  George  Francis  Train.  I  tell  you  I  got  mad,  but 
it's  all  right  now."  This  was  Father  Mackin's  last  inter- 
view with  Robert.  Subsequently  he  kept  up  an  intimate 
correspondence  with  him  and  always  had  his  utmost  con- 
fidence to  the  last.  This  speaks  well  for  Robert,  for 
young  men  do  not  always  keep  up  their  intimacy  with  the 
clergy  amidst  the  alluring  pleasures  of  the  world. 

On  his  return  to  Annapolis  Robert  found  a  good  long 
programme  of  work  awaiting  him  to  fill  up  his  two  re- 
maining terms.  The  subjects  were  Seamanship,  Naval 
Construction,  and  Naval  Tactics,  three  recitations  a  week 
for  four  months;  Ordnance  and  Gunnery,  the  same;  As- 
tronomy, Navigation  and  Surveying,  four  recitations  a 
week  for  a  similar  period ;  Mechanics  and  Applied  Math- 
ematics, three  recitations  a  week  for  one  month,  and 
Physics  and  Chemistry — the  everlasting  "Skinny" — 
three  recitations  a  week  for  four  months.  The  second 
term  left  out  "Skinny"  and  took  up  English  studies,  His- 
tory and  International  Law,  the  other  subjects  remaining 
more  or  less  the  same.  This  was  enough  to  keep  a  man 
busy,  but  it  was  the  last  year,  and  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances would  have  been  but  a  slight  burden  to  Rob- 
ert.    Sorrows,  however,  were  advancing  to  meet  him. 

Shortly  after  his  arrival  he  wrote  a  letter  to  his 
mother,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract.  It  breathes 
forth  filial  affection,  and  though  it  has  little  bearing  on 
our  narrative,  will  serve  to  show  how  little  Robert  was 
then  dreaming  of  the  blow  so  soon  to  fall  upon  him  and 
cut  short  the  life  of  her  to  whom  he  was  writing.  "It  is 
with  unbounded  pleasure  I  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
your  welcome  favor  of  the  18th  inst.  I  had  almost  given 
up  hope  of  hearing  from  you  at  all,  or  from  anyone  else 
in  Spokane,  your  letter  being  the  first  received  by  me  from 
there  since  I  left.  I  am  very  glad  you  paid  a  visit  to 
Grandpa  and  Grandma,  and  am  still  more  pleased  to  learn 
you  found  them  all  well.     I  would  like  very  much  to 
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know  what  the  old  folks  thought  of  my  not  going  to  see 
them.  I  can  well  imagine  the  prayers  Dad  gave  me; 
however,  of  the  two,  I  think  I  felt  worse  at  not  Retting  to 
see  them,  than  they  did  at  my  not  going  down.  We  have 
been  having  exams  all  last  week,  and  par  consequence, 
we  have  had  a  little  extra  work.  Last  week  I  was  sick, 
and  the  result  was  I  "busted  in"  my  exams  somewhat, 
but  as  I  have  plenty  to  spare,  it  don't  matter."  Robert 
goes  on  to  tell  of  a  football  game  and  then  concludes  in 
the  usual  manner. 

Before  November  was  out,  sickness  once  more  laid 
our  hero  low,  causing  anxiety  to  his  friends,  both  at  home 
and  in  Annapolis.  On  his  convalescence  he  writes  thus 
to  his  father :  "I  am  very  sorry  I  was  the  cause  of  giving 
you  so  much  trouble  and  worry,  and  possibly  of  your 
neglecting  your  affairs  at  the  mine.  I  am  all  right  now, 
thank  God ;  the  doctor  allowed  me  to  go  back  to  my 
quarters  today,  and  tomorrow  I  shall  resume  my  studies 
again,  going  to  recitations,  etc.  We  are  not  having  any 
leave  this  Christmas,  except  Christmas  Day.  The  new 
Superintendent  and  Commandant  have  been  shaking  up 
things  pretty  thoroughly  round  here,  taking  away  many 
privileges  formerly  ours.  However,  the  Commandant 
has  been  very  kind  to  me,  visiting  me  nearly  every  day 
while  I  was  sick,  and  offering  to  do  anything  he  could  for 
me.  I'll  have  a  chance  to  test  his  sincerity  when  it  comes 
to  deciding  what  they  are  going  to  do  about  the  past 
work.  I  missed  the  whole  month  and  all  the  examina- 
tions, and  whether  they  are  going  to  make  me  take  the 
examinations  later,  I  have  not  been  informed.  I  tell  you 
it  feels  mighty  good  to  get  out  of  confinement.  I  was 
allowed  out  of  doors  last  Friday  for  the  first  time  in  four 
weeks.  I  was  nearly  mobbed  when  I  showed  up  in  quar- 
ters, and  heard  a  thousand  and  one  tales  of  how  near  dead 
I  had  been,  all  of  them  quite  new  to  me.  However,  I 
suppose  I'll  miss  the  privileges  I  had  at  sick  quarters, 
where  I  had  every  care  and  attention  and  did  just  about 
what  I  liked." 

Writing  again  on  Christmas  Day  Robert  refers  to  the 
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lnnguid  feelings  which  succeeded  his  sickness,  but  de- 
clares these  have  passed  away.  "Except  for  a  little  weak- 
ness," he  writes,  "consequent  upon  my  close  confinement 
of  four  weeks,  I'm  better  than  ever  I  was;  I  have  been 
gaining  weight  at  the  rate  of  a  pound  a  day  for  the  last 
twelve  days.  Today  was  Christmas,  so  they  say,  but  did 
not  the  calendar  assure  me  it  was  so,  and  your  kind  pres- 
ent as  well  as  others  tell  me  it  was  near  at  hand,  I  never 
would  believe  it.  It  was  so  different  from  any  other 
Christmas  I  ever  spent  that  I  could  not  recognize  it.  If 
there  ever  were  a  more  disgusted  lot  of  fellows  than  the 
cadets  here,  I  am  glad  I  was  not  among  them.  Just  one 
solitary  day,  Christmas  holidays,  and  to  begin  studies 
again !  Christmas  night  we  were  not  allowed  to  give  a 
Christmas  hop ;  the  fellows  that  had  homes  in  Baltimore 
and  Washington  had  to  stay  here  with  the  rest,  etc. ; 
anyway  it  was  the  dullest  Christmas  I  ever  spent,  except- 
ing for  a  very  pleasant  afternoon  at  Mrs.  Daily's,  where 
I  helped  to  do  justice  to  an  excellent  dinner,  during  which 
I  made  up  for  the  Thanksgiving  dinner  I  did  not  get,  and 
for  all  the  other  meals  I  had  missed.  No  doubt  you  all 
had  a  very  happy  Christmas,  and  I  wish  you  a  most  happy 
New  Year.  As  I  am  off  the  sick  list  now  and  back  again 
at  my  studies,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  close  and  go  in  for 
"boning,"  especially  as  I  have  a  few  lessons  to  make  up." 
This  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  Robert  during  the  first 
term  of  his  last  year  at  Annapolis.  We  do  not  hear  from 
him  again  till  the  term  is  over  and  then  his  heart  is  re- 
joiced to  learn  of  the  returning  financial  prosperity  of 
his  father,  for  it  seems  the  mines  were  beginning  to  pay 
well.  He  tells  us  besides  of  his  success  in  his  studies  and 
exams,  despite  his  sickness.  Here  is  a  part  of  his  letter : 
"I  am  very  happy  to  learn  the  prospects  about  the  mines 
are  so  good,  and  I  hope  the  Cleveland  is  doing  well.  I 
got  a  letter  yesterday  from  our  next  door  neighbor  at 
home  saying  all  were  well  there,  and  also  one  from  little 
Nell  not  long  ago  saying  she  and  Jim  were  going  to 
school.  We  have  just  finished  the  first  term  of  our  last 
year  here,  only  four  months  remaining  until  graduation, 
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and  whilst  I  can't  say  much  as  to  my  success  in  the 
examinations,  still  I  have  enough  to  make  graduation 
practically  a  certainty,  and  also,  unless  I  do  very  badly 
in  the  next  four  months,  to  make  sure  of  a  commission 
should  I  want  it.  You  know  they  are  obliged  by  law  to 
give  the  first  fifteen  commissions.  The  others  run  chan- 
ces on  probable  vacancies.  My  spell  of  sickness  was  a 
blessing  in  disguise.  At  the  special  exam  which  I  was 
obliged  to  take  after  my  recovery  I  came  out  2^,  2j^, 
5^2,  respectively  in  Navigation,  Mathematics,  and  Elec- 
tricity for  the  month.  Of  course  they  made  things  rather 
easy,  or  I  would  not  have  done  so  well.  We  had  a  grand 
'hop'  last  night  to  celebrate  the  end  of  the  term.  The 
hall  was  much  overcrowded,  but  everybody  had  a  good 
time." 

This  mention  of  a  hop  reminds  us  that  in  the  land 
of  the  middies,  especially  during  the  last  two  years, 
opportunities  for  social  intercourse  with  the  youth,  beauty 
and  fashion  of  Annapolis  were  frequent  and  well  appre- 
ciated by  most  of  the  cadets.  Robert  did  not  altogether 
neglect  such  opportunities,  either  at  this  or  any  other 
time  of  his  life,  but  he  certainly  was  not  over-eager  in 
such  matters,  and  hence  never  obtained  the  reputation  of 
a  "squire  of  dames"  or  a  "carpet  knight,"  his  quiet,  re- 
tiring nature  leading  him  towards  other  occupations  not 
less  profitable  than  basking  in  the  sunlight  of  beauty's 
smiles.  Speaking  on  this  subject,  Mr.  Rabey  says : 
"Robert  never  took  much  stock  in  doing  society.  He 
attended  some  of  the  hops,  and  visited  at  a  few  of  the 
officers'  houses,  but  in  all  such  matters  he  was  very  re- 
served. Those  who  did  get  to  know  him  in  this  way, 
however,  were  much  impressed  with  his  pleasant  disposi- 
tion and  beautiful  manners,  and  wished  to  see  more  of 
him.  I  know  that  I  was  often  asked  by  the  ladies  in  the 
yard  why  Robert  did  not  go  out  more,  but  could  never 
answer  more  satisfactorily  than  by  saying  he  was  nat- 
urally shy  and  bashful." 

As  we  have  already  learned,  Robert  was  a  good  stu- 
dent, and  as  an  athlete  and  athletic  enthusiast  distin- 
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guished  during  his  whole  career,  keeping  his  place  in  the 
class  nine,  who,  throughout  their  stay,  were  champions 
of  the  academy.  He  played  also,  as  a  rule,  for  the  aca- 
demy nine  against  outsiders.  In  all  these  things  we  find 
he  had  his  superiors,  both  intellectual  and  muscular. 
"His  strongest  point,"  writes  Ensign  Laining,  "was  his 
character.  When  he  once  made  up  his  mind  that  a  certain 
course  was  right,  he  always  followed  it,  and  he  generally 
chose  the  right  one.  During  all  the  four  years  there,  I 
don't  remember  ever  hearing  a  fault  he  had  committed, 
and  as  cadets  are  usually  quick  at  finding  these,  I  take  it 
that  he  had  none.  He  was  always  glad  to  see  you  and 
had  always  something  good  to  say.  His  room-mate  was 
Ensign  Klemmans,  and  a  visit  to  their  rooms  was  always 
one  of  amusement,  for  they  were  both  full  of  good  jokes 
on  each  other." 

Ensign  Baldwin  tells  us  that  "Count,"  Robert's  aca- 
demic nom  de  guerre,  "was  one  of  the  steadiest  and  best 
loved  of  the  dear  old  class  of  '95.  Slow  in  fully  making  up 
his  mind  to  anything,  he  was  absolutely  firm  once  he  had 
decided,  and  no  amount  of  argument  or  chaff,  which  a 
cadet  knows  so  well  how  to  use,  could  shake  his  purpose." 

Speaking  of  "chaff,"  Mr.  Rabey  reports:  "Robert 
possessed  rather  a  sensitive  nature,  and  hence  was  easily 
teased.  Of  course  his  classmates  took  advantage  of  this 
to  have  fun  at  his  expense.  I  remember  on  one  occasion 
he  was  reported  for  being  tardy  at  recitation  formation. 
The  bugler  on  duty  was  a  new  man,  and  in  his  excuse 
Robert  stated  that  he  had  mistaken  the  bugle  call,  closing 
his  remarks  by  saying,  'every  bugler  has  a  call  of  his 
own.'  This  got  to  his  classmates  and  of  course  they  be- 
gan to  'run'  him  about  it.  'Every  bugler  has  a  call  of  his 
own'  was  put  to  music,  and  for  days  we  made  his  life  a 
burden.  Whenever  he  met  any  of  us,  he  was  greeted 
with  these  words,  and  his  classmates  would  congregate 
about  his  door  and  sing  the  unlucky  sentence.  Of  course 
the  worse  Robert  took  it,  the  more  we  teased  him,  and  it 
got  so  bad  that  he  tried  to  avoid  us.  While  'running' 
him  we  had  to  look  out  for  flying  books  or  any  other 
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missiles  Robert  could  get  his  hands  on.  Finally  he  found 
out  there  was  no  use  in  being-  so  easily  teased,  and  as, 
consequently,  there  was  no  longer  any  fun  in  'running' 
him,  the  thing  died  out." 

In  another  place  Mr.  Rabey  tells  us  "Robert's  char- 
acter never  changed  a  bit;  he  was  always  the  same 
steady,  conscientious,  hard-working,  honest,  faithful  boy. 
All  grew  to  know  him  well,  and  to  appreciate  his  fine 
qualities,  so  that  everybody  became  his  friend.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  popular  cadets  at  Annapolis;  his  class- 
mates all  loved  him;  his  superior  officers  respected  him 
for  his  devotion  to  duty  and  straightforward  ways,  and 
the  underclassmen  liked  him  for  his  mild  manners  and 
friendliness.  I  don't  believe  that  in  his  whole  life  he  ever 
hurt  anyone's  feelings."  This  testimony  is  confirmed  by 
his  room-mate,  Mr.  Klemmans,  who  writes :  "Robert 
was  well  liked  by  everybody  who  ever  came  to  know  him 
intimately.  Being  rather  quiet  and  unobtrusive,  he  took 
little  part  in  the  social  life  at  the  academy,  although  he 
did  go  to  the  dances  occasionally.  He  was  always  will- 
ing to  help  a  friend  in  any  possible  way,  and  never  con- 
sidered the  inconvenience  which  might  be  caused  him  by 
so  doing." 

Here,  then,  is  a  picture  of  Robert  Monaghan  towards 
the  close  of  his  studies  at  Annapolis.  It  is  but  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  promise  of  his  childhood,  the  fruit  of  his 
early  training  and  education;  yet  it  is  consoling,  for 
many  fall  away  very  soon  from  the  first  promise  of  their 
youth  when  removed  from  the  influences  of  home  and 
teachers  of  religion.  These  young  men,  his  companions, 
speak  of  him  frankly  and  generously,  and  the  language 
of  eulogy  prompted  by  affection  flows  unchecked  from 
their  pens.  All  this  is  quite  natural,  considering  the  oc- 
casion that  called  forth  their  recollections.  Defects,  from 
which  no  human  being  is  free,  have  been  forgotten  by 
most  of  our  correspondents  when  speaking  of  Robert ;  and 
who  is  there,  that  wishes  to  use  a  searchlight  to  find  them, 
when  we  think  of  the  sacrficial  act  that  closed  his  young 
and  bright  career !    Surely,  surely,  at  such  a  moment  the 
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recording  angel  in  heaven  must  have  effaced  every  stain, 
and  cancelled  every  debt  written  in  his  book  against  the 
name  of  Robert  Monaghan. 

A  letter  written  from  Annapolis  March  9,  1895,  by 
Robert  to  his  father  carries  our  history  forward  a  little 
further.  It  runs  thus  :  "My  Dear  Father :  It  is  delight- 
fully pleasant  to  get  a  letter  from  you  once  again;  I 
thought  you  had  quit  writing.  However,  I  fully  realize 
that  you  are  always  so  busy  that  you  do  not  have  much 
time  to  write.  It  is  very  encouraging  to  me  to  know  you 
are  satisfied  with  my  standing  in  the  semi-annual.  I 
had  hopes  of  bracing  up  this  term,  and  doing  a  little  some- 
thing on  the  home-stretch,  but  I  have  about  given  up  now. 
It  seems  my  evil  fate  to  have  all  my  ills  crowded  into  the 
last  year  here,  after  three  years  of  uninterrupted  good 
health.  I  am  paying  up  now  by  having  a  cold  one  day, 
a  toothache  the  next,  and  Lord  knows  what  on  the  fol- 
lowing. I  just  got  out  of  the  hospital  today,  after  a 
week  of  my  old  friend,  sore  throat;  of  course  I  was  not 
very  bad,  and  am  today  as  well  as  ever  in  my  life;  in  fact 
I'm  in  excellent  trim,  having  been  in  training  for  the  boat 
crew  since  the  middle  of  January;  but  such  little  things 
take  time  and  detract  greatly  from  my  studies. 

"I  am  very  glad  you  found  the  children  well.  I  was 
much  worried  about  Jim,  but  now  that  the  good  weather 
is  about  due,  and  he  can  get  plenty  of  outdoor  exercise 
he  will  quickly  pick  up  again.  Of  course  I  could  not  help 
being  delighted  at  the  good  work  of  the  Cariboo,  and  the 
idea  of  being  a  sharer  in  a  dividend  was  simply  too  much 
for  me.  However,  if  you  have  any  present  use  for  my 
part,  please  keep  it  and  use  it,  as  I  have  all  I  need  to  carry 
me  to  the  end  of  the  term.  We  are  having  clear,  sunny 
weather  here,  but  the  wind  is  rather  chill.  The  first  class 
are  now  beginning  to  think  of  their  prospective  stations, 
and  are  informing  the  department  at  Washington  of  their 
desires,  a  required  formality,  but  of  no  earthly  value,  as 
the  department  usually  keeps  its  own  counsel  about  such 
things,  influenced  a  good  deal  by  political  pull.  I  have 
requested  to  be  ordered  aboard  the  Olympia,  now  at  Mare 
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Island,  Cal.,  hoping  thereby  to  get  home  awhile.  Of 
course  I  will  not  know  before  June  whether  Til  get  her 
or  not.  At  all  events  I  hope  you  will  come  on  here  for 
June  week,  and  make  mamma,  Maggie  and  Nell  com,e 
with  you.  I  would  like  best  to  see  all  if  convenient. 
After  the  general  shaking  up  of  the  semi-annual,  things 
are  quiet  again  in  the  mess-hall.  There  are  only  three 
rows  of  tables  consisting  of  four  tables  each  in  place  of 
four  rows ;  so  you  see  they  made  a  big  killing.  We  have 
begun  out-door  drills,  and  everything  looks  like  spring. 

"Hoping  this  will  find  you  all  well,  as  it  leaves  me, 
and  wishing  the  I.  A.  A's.  'all-hail'  at  their  banquet  on 
the  17th,  I  will  close,  with  love  to  all.  Your  affectionate 
son,  Rob  Monaghan." 

Though  speaking  of  his  misfortunes  in  this  letter, 
Robert  treats  them  lightly  enough  and  looks  forward 
hopefully  to  the  future,  anticipating  good  things  to  come 
and  striving  to  bring  them  about.  He  looked  forward 
tc  meeting  his  mother  in  Annapolis  on  the  happy  occa- 
sion of  his  graduation.  There  is  not  the  slightest  suspi- 
cion manifested  of  the  impending  sorrow  so  soon  to  come 
Upon  him  and  wound  him  in  his  tenderest  affections. 
Little  did  he  dream  as  he  penned  these  lines,  how  truly 
he  spoke  when  he  said  in  this  year  all  his  ills  seemed  to 
be  concentrated,  for  he  did  not  then  know  how  near  at 
hand  was  the  greatest  misfortune  of  all  from  his  point  of 
view.  But  swift-footed  rushed  on  the  hour  of  bitter  trial. 
Scarcely  a  month  had  passed  away  when  this  most  loving 
of  sons  was  cast  down  by  sad  affliction,  forgetful  of  all 
else,  bewailing  his  mother's  death.  A  day  or  two  before 
the  event  a  telegram  arrived  from  Spokane  calling  him 
home  immediately,  if  he  would  see  his  mother  alive. 
Posthaste,  he  travelled,  and  arrived  on  the  scene  two  days 
before  the  fatal  issue.  From  that  moment  he  never  left 
the  side  of  her  who  had  so  long  cherished  and  loved  him, 
and  whom  he  loved  beyond  all  else  on  earth.  Mrs.  Mo- 
naghan being  aware  of  the  near  approach  of  her  death, 
had  prayed  that  she  might  be  spared  long  enough  to  see 
her  son,  and  her  wish  was  granted  by  an  all-wise  Ruler. 
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Robert  rushed  to  her  last  feeble  embrace,  stayed  ever 
within  call,  till  on  April  22,  1895,  her  pure  soul  went  to 
God,  leaving  her  lifeless  body  clasped  in  the  arms  of  her 
grief-stricken  son.  Fortified  by  the  rites  of  Holy  Church, 
and  breathing  forth  love  and  piety  with  her  latest  breath, 
Margaret  Monaghan  passed  to  her  reward  amidst  the 
prayers  and  sighs  of  her  sorrowing  husband  and  family. 
Then  began  the  long,  dreary  hours  of  watching  and 
mourning,  then  the  solemn  requiem  was  sung,  the  funeral 
oration  spoken.  The  long  procession  was  formed,  and 
the  mourners  went  about  the  streets,  and  at  last  the  grave 
closed  over  the  remains  of  the  dutiful  wife,  the  pious 
mother,  the  charitable,  unassuming,  christian  woman. 
She  was  buried  in  Fairmount  cemetery,  Spokane,  on 
April  25,  1895,  and  her  death  left  a  void  never  to  be 
filled  on  earth  in  Roberts  heart. 

Meanwhile  the  graduation  examinations  at  Annapolis 
were  drawing  close  at  hand,  and  Robert  was  forced  to 
hasten  back  with  a  heavy  heart  to  the  scene  of  his  present 
duty.  There  is  no  question  but  that  he  was  weighed 
down  very  low  by  his  grief,  he  who  had  loved  so  dearly 
all  his  relatives,  but  above  all  his  mother;  and  it  is  not 
strange  that  his  companions  should  have  noticed  the 
marks  never  to  be  effaced,  left  on  him  by  this  great  epoch 
in  his  life.  They  have  recorded  their  impressions,  and 
Mr.  Rabey  writes  thus :  "Robert  was  very  fond  of  home 
life,  and  often  spoke  of  his  happy  boyhood  days.  One 
could  easily  see  that  he  was  idolized  by  his  parents  and 
that  he  loved  them  dearly  in  return.  I  have  never  seen 
any  one  so  much  broken  up  as  he  was  at  the  death  of  his 
beloved  mother ;  for  weeks  and  weeks  he  went  about  like 
a  man  in  a  trance  and  never  completely  recovered  his  for- 
mer happy  disposition/' 

But,  after  all,  his  sorrow  was  that  of  a  christian.  It 
was  mitigated  by  the  hope  and  consolation  his  religion 
afforded  him.  What  else  could  we  expect  in  such  a  docile 
son  of  such  a  mother?  He  bowed  down  beneath  the 
stroke,  but  rose  again,  and  looking  upward  through  his 
tears,  drew  consolation  from  his  faith  in  the  communion 
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of  saints,  and  the  hope  of  a  happy  union  hereafter,  that 
hope  that  can  never  die  in  the  heart  of  a  Catholic.  If  we 
did  not  believe  this  of  Robert,  the  following  letters  writ- 
ten, the  first  one  before,  the  two  latter  after  his  mother's 
death,  should  convince  us.  They  are  addressed  to  his  lit- 
tle sister  Nellie,  on  the  occasion  of  her  preparations  for 
and  reception  of  her  First  Holy  Communion.  They  are 
touchingly  beautiful  in  their  simplicity,  and  full  of  piety 
and  reverential  love  for  our  Lord  in  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment of  the  altar.  Such  sentiments  may  not  appeal  to  all, 
but  they  strike  a  thrilling  chord  in  a  Catholic  breast, 
touching  as  they  do  the  very  core  of  his  religious  feelings. 
Those  who  read  and  do  not  themselves  believe,  will  at 
least  admit  that  Robert's  faith  in  the  truths  of  his  holy 
religion  was  not  a  dead  one,  but  living  and  fervent.  Ten- 
der religious  sentiment  like  this  we  do  not  always  expect 
to  find  in  popular  and  healthy  young  men,  whose  minds 
are  occupied  by  things  of  this  world,  and  whose  associa- 
tions are  not  always  religious. 

In  the  first  letter  written  during  Mrs.  Monaghan's 
last  illness,  before  the  approach  of  the  end  was  yet  sus- 
pected, he  writes : 

"My  Dear  Little  Nell:  Your  very  welcome  letters 
have  been  all  received  and  read  with  pleasure.  I  am  so 
happy  to  hear  you  are  soon  to  make  your  first  Holy  Com- 
munion, and  I  hope  you  will  not  forget  to  remember  your 
mamma,  and  pray  that  she  may  soon  regain  her  health. 
I  hope  this  beautiful  Easter  has  found  you  all  happy  and 
well  at  home.  Here  the  day  was  simply  perfect  and  every 
one  had  a  lovely  time.  I  took  dinner  with  Mrs.  Daily 
and  she  wished  to  be  remembered  to  papa  and  Maggie. 
There  is  nothing  going  on  here  to  write  about,  so  I  shall 
close,  hoping  you  are  all  well  and  that  you  may  make  a 
very  good  first  Holy  Communion. 

"Your  affectionate  brother, 

"Rob." 

Here  we  find  Robert  in  good  spirits,  asking  his  sister 
to  pray  for  his  mother's  recovery,  but  expressing  no  fear 
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of  a  fatal  issue.  A  month  later,  on  his  return  to  Ann- 
apolis after  the  sad  visit  to  Spokane  just  described,  Rob- 
ert writes  again  to  his  sister.  In  this  letter  he  shows  his 
trust  in  the  efficacy  of  a  child's  holy  communion  to  help 
his  mother  even  in  the  next  life,  should  there  be  any  need. 
Hear  him  and  consider. 

"May  12,  1895. 
"My  Dear  Little  Nell : 

"Your  very  sweet  letter  arrived  yesterday.  I  am  glad 
you  are  doing  so  well  at  school,  and  hope  you  will  have 
the  grace  to  make  your  first  Holy  Communion  on  May 
23.  Be  sure  and  remember  your  mother  in  your  prayers 
so  that  we  may  soon  have  her  in  heaven  if  she  be  not 
already  there,  where  she  will  be  our  protection  and  loving 
intercessor  as  she  always  was  on  earth.  Hoping  you  will 
not  study  too  hard,  lest  your  health  be  in  danger,  I  will 
close  with  best  regards  to  all  our  dear  kind  friends  in  Spo- 
kane. Your  affectionate  brother, 

"Rob/' 

There  is  no  bitterness  here,  only  christian  resignation, 
and  love  for  those  who  remain,  coupled  with  charity  for 
the  departed  one. 

The  third  letter  is  written  about  the  time  of  Robert's 
final  examination.  It  is  on  blacklined  note,  like  all  his 
future  letters  for  the  next  few  years.  Yet  it  is  congrat- 
ulatory in  tone,  on  account  of  the  happy  event  in  his  sis- 
ter's life  now  consummated.  The  thought  of  this  seems 
to  cheer  him  in  the  midst  of  his  grief,  such  are  the  con- 
solations which  the  Catholic  church  and  the  Catholic 
church  alone  can  offer  her  sorrowing  children. 

"June  2,  1895. 
"My  Dear  Nell : 

"I  got  a  letter  from  papa  yesterday  telling  me  of  the 
happy  news  of  your  having  made  your  first  Holy  Com- 
munion. We  are  all  very  proud  of  you,  and  hope  that 
this  eventful  day  will  long  be  a  happy  remembrance  to 
you.  I  hope  you  are  still  doing  well  in  your  studies.  It 
is  very  hot  here  now,  almost  too  hot  to  do  anything. 
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We  have  finished  all  our  studies  and  examinations  and 
have  now  left  but  five  clays  of  drill.  I  don't  know  yet 
where  I  shall  be  ordered. 

"Please  remember  me  kindly  to  all  my  Spokane 
friends,  and  accept  as  well  my  heartiest  congratulations 
on  the  late  happy  event  of  your  life. 

"Your  loving  brother, 

"Rob." 

As  hinted  in  this  letter,  Robert,  at  the  time  of  writing, 
had  completed  his  course  at  the  naval  academy.  He  grad- 
uated with  credit,  and  was  awaiting  an  answer  to  his 
application  for  appointment  to  the  U.  S.  S.  Olympia.  He 
wished  to  join  her  chiefly  because,  being  on  the  Pacific 
station,  he  would  have  a  better  chance  to  visit  his  home  in 
the  west  once  more  before  starting  on  his  two  years' 
cruise,  which  had  to  be  accomplished  before  he  could 
obtain  his  commission.  Had  he  been  appointed  to  the 
Atlantic  station  or  elsewhere,  it  would  have  been  long 
before  an  opportunity  would  have  been  afforded  of  see- 
ing his  relatives.  Patriotism,  moreover,  gave  him  an  add- 
ed interest  in  the  Olympia,  since  she  was  named  after  the 
capital  of  his  native  state,  and  Robert  was  nothing  if  not 
patriotic.  Under  these  circumstances  we  may  imagine 
our  hero  was  not  ill-pleased,  when  on  June  7th  he  re- 
ceived orders  from  the  Superintendent  of  the  Naval 
Academy  to  detach  himself  from  that  institution,  and 
report  not  later  than  June  29th  at  the  Navy  Yard,  Mare 
Island,  Cal.,  for  duty  on  board  the  vessel  of  his  choice. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Robert  on  Board  the  Olympia — San  Francisco  and 
Honolulu. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  Annapolis  to  Mare  Island,  but 
between  the  seventh  and  twenty-ninth  of  June,  there  was 
time  for  Robert  to  break  his  journey  and  pay  a  flying 
visit  to  Spokane.  He  did  not  fail  to  take  advantage  of 
this  opportunity,  and  as  soon  as  possible  was  once  more 
in  the  midst  of  his  friends  and  family.  The  shadow  of 
his  mother's  death,  still  lying  across  his  pathway,  must 
have  obscured  to  some  extent  the  joy  of  the  reunion,  and 
the  hope  that  naturally  rilled  the  heart  of  an  enthusiastic 
and  adventurous  young  man  on  the  eve  of  such  an  inter- 
esting voyage  as  he  was  about  to  take.  The  South  Seas, 
Japan,  China,  all  these  strange  lands,  the  thoughts  of 
which  under  other  circumstances  might  have  filled  him 
with  pleasing  curiosity,  lost  something  of  their  glamor 
when  mingling  with  his  dreams  came  the  memory  of  his 
loss.  But  Robert  was  now  in  love  with  his  profession; 
his  mother,  the  strongest  obstacle  to  his  remaining  in  it, 
was  gone,  and  his  father,  though  not  enthusiastic,  per- 
mitted him  for  the  present  to  continue  as  he  had  begun. 
For  himself  his  calling  seemed  to  open  up  a  most  hon- 
orable career  in  the  service  of  a  country  which  he  dearly 
loved,  amidst  companions  and  occupations  thoroughly 
congenial.  There  were  hardships  and  dangers  in  his  way, 
but  there  were  peculiar  joys  and  prospects  of  high  hon- 
ors; and  the  very  dangers  that  beset  the  pathway  to  re- 
nown serve  but  as  a  lure  to  the  generous  cravings  of  a 
manly  spirit.  It  was  indeed  a  good  thing,  perhaps,  that 
at  this  time  the  call  of  duty  hurried  him  onward,  and 
the  prospect  of  excitement  and  novelty  somewhat  dis- 
tracted him  from  a  grief,  which  under  other  circumstan- 
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ces  he  might  have  nursed  uselessly  in  solitude.  After  a 
short  stay  with  his  friends,  he  continued  his  journey 
southward  towards  San  Francisco,  visiting  on  his  way 
his  grandparents  at  Walla  Walla.  His  next  letter  was 
written  in  lead  pencil,  just  as  the  train  was  leaving  that 
place. 

"June  25,  1895. 
"My  Dear  Father : 

"Just  left  Walla  Walla.  The  old  folks  are  as  well  as 
could  be  expected;  both  are  pretty  feeble,  but  still  ham- 
mering away  at  that  old  ranch.  *  *  *  Walla  Walla 
is  quiet,  but  they  say  business  is  improving.  The  crops 
are  looking  fine  and  fruit  is  in  abundance;  I  was  down 
to  Henry  Villa  and  ate  the  finest  cherries  I  ever  saw. 
*  *  *  The  old  folks  were  very  much  pleased  with  the 
memento  picture;  they  have  none  of  the  late  pictures  of 
mamma  nor  that  of  the  group  and  I  think  it  would  please 
them  very  much  to  send  them  one  of  each.  They  expect 
you  and  the  children  down  to  see  them,  and  I  told  them 
I  thought  you  would  come  later  on  when  the  weather 
cools.      *     *     * 

"Please  excuse  the  looks  of  this  paper;  it  was  clean 
when  I  started,  but  is  now  like  everything  else  about  me, 
totally  Walla  Wallay. 

"N.  B. — The  dust  here  is  only  a  foot  or  two  deep. 
With  love  to  all,  I  remain, 

"Your  affectionate  son, 

"Rob.  Monaghan." 

Continuing  on  his  way,  Robert  arrived  in  due  time  at 
San  Francisco.  There  the  Olympia  lay  at  anchor  close 
to  the  city  and  immediately  attracted  his  attention.  War 
ships  like  ladies'  bonnets  soon  go  out  of  fashion,  and  the 
Olympia  now  might  scarcely  be  considered  an  up-to-date 
cruiser,  but  as  she  had  just  been  launched  at  this  time, 
and  was  getting  ready  for  her  first  voyage,  she  presented 
to  our  hero's  gaze  a  very  spick-and-span  appearance  as 
she  rested  on  the  waters  in  all  her  young  maiden  beauty. 
Robert  was  disappointed  to  find  that  he  could  not  go  on 
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board  at  once.  His  orders  were  to  proceed  to  Mare  Island 
and  report  for  service  there  before  joining  his  vessel; 
so,  leaving  the  Olympia  behind  in  San  Francisco,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Navy  Yard  submissive  to  the  dictates  of  red 
tape,  and  there  reported  himself  on  the  twenty-ninth  of 
June.  He  was  immediately  sent  back  to  San  Francisco, 
armed  with  an  official  document  instructing  him  to  re- 
port to  the  commanding  officer  of  the  Olympia  for  duty 
under  orders  of  the  Honorable  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
dated  the  third  inst.  On  the  30th  he  returned  to  San 
Francisco  and  reported  himself  to  Capt.  J.  J.  Reid  of  the 
Olympia  in  due  form.  Quarters  were  assigned  to  him- 
self and  the  other  young  cadets  who  were  to  be  his  com- 
panions on  the  voyage.  No  regular  official  duties  were 
assigned  to  them,  but  they  were  ordered  to  look  around 
and  familiarize  themselves  with  the  ship  and  its  arrange- 
ments. On  making  their  tour  of  inspection  they  found 
that  the  Olympia  was  engaged  in  recruiting  her  crew 
with  long  service  men,  and  transferring  short-timers  to 
the  receiving  ship  Independence  then  moored  at  Mare 
Island.  The  following  letter  written  the  first  day  on 
board  records  Robert's  early  impressions : 

"My  Dear  Father :  After  an  unlimited  amount  of  red 
tape,  we  are  here  at  last.  We  reported  at  Mare  Island 
yesterday  and  were  ordered  to  return  to  'Frisco'  and  go 
aboard  our  ship,  which  we  did  this  morning.  I  have  just 
finished  unpacking,  and  am  quartered  in  a  very  nice  room, 
two  of  us  together.  We  are  all  perfectly  delighted  with 
the  quarters  and  the  great  amount  of  room  to  stow  pur 
clothing.  I  am  satisfied  the  Olympia  has  the  best  quar- 
ters of  any  ship  in  the  navy.  We  have  not  had  time  to 
find  out  much  else  about  her.  She  has  just  finished  her 
trial  trip,  in  which  in  place  of  being  top  heavy,  as  the 
militia  thought,  she  proved  herself  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
ships  in  the  navy,  making  a  speed  of  20.50  knots  under 
ordinary  draught.  At  present  her  orders  are  to  remain 
here  and  to  complete  her  complement,  then  go  to  China 
to  be  flagship  of  the  Asiatic  station.  I  don't  think  we 
shall  start  before  the  beginning  of  August.     I  hope  you 
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had  as  pleasant  a  trip  to  the  mine  as  I  had  to  this  place. 
I  never  enjoyed  finer  scenery  than  when  coming  down 
the  coast  from  Portland. 

"Hoping  this  will  find  you  all  enjoying  the  best  of 
health,  I  remain,  with  love  to  everybody, 

"Your  affectionate  son, 

"Rob." 

Except  for  taking  part  in  the  Fourth  of  July  cele- 
brations ashore,  in  company  with  officers  and  men  of 
his  own  ship,  together  with  a  detachment  from  the 
Philadelphia,  which  was  moored  close  to  the  Olympia, 
Robert  found  himself  much  in  the  same  situation  till 
the  19th  of  July.  On  the  5th  the  Philadelphia  steamed 
up  to  Mare  Island,  and  the  Olympia,  shifting  her  an- 
chorage, took  up  the  vacated  position,  recruiting  mean- 
while continuing.  Robert's  duties  at  this  time  were 
not  pressing,  which  gave  him  plentiful  opportunities 
for  keeping  up  his  correspondent  with  home,  and  vis- 
iting friends  in  San  Francisco  and  the  neighborhood. 
Many  of  these  were  acquaintances  of  the  days  of  his 
childhood  when  he  was  still  a  pupil  at  the  Oakland 
academy.  There  were  none  among  them  to  whom  he 
was  more  welcome  than  Mr.  Kirkpatrick,  now  settled 
in  San  Francisco,  and  W.  D.  Farron  and  family,  while 
Robert  himself  was  very  glad  to  see  his  old  friends.  Be- 
sides these  there  were  his  old  teachers,  the  Christian 
Brothers,  on  whom,  of  course,  he  called,  as  well  as  on 
his  former  friend  and  counsellor  of  his  Fort  Spokane 
days,  Father  Jacquet,  who  was  now  stationed  in  San 
Francisco.  Brother  Virgil,  who  had  taught  him  in 
Portland,  Oregon,  and  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
information  concerning  Robert's  early  life,  happening 
to  be  spending  vacation  with  the  Brothers  at  Oakland 
when  Robert  called,  and  was  delighted  to  meet  him 
once  more.  He  describes  Robert's  visit  as  an  instance 
of  gratitude  which  he  could  not  forget,  for  Robert  had 
searched  Oakland  and  the  greater  part  of  San  Fran- 
cisco to  find  his  old  teacher,  and  the  meeting  "awak- 
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ened,"  says  Brother  Virgil,  "the  liveliest  recollections 
of  bygone  days."  The  young  middy  invited  his  friends 
on  board  the  Olympia,  and  they  came  in  great  num- 
bers. Brother  Virgil  expresses  his  delight  at  the  cor- 
dial welcome  he  received  on  board,  and  adds,  "I  was 
shown  many  strange  and  I  might  say  wonderful  things." 
He  praises  the  perfect  order  of  the  ship,  the  respect  and 
politeness  of  the  men,  and  the  gentlemanly  conduct  of 
the  officers;  but  above  all  the  good  brother  was  deeply 
touched  by  the  kind  attention  of  his  young  friend. 

Father  Jacquet  says,  writing  of  his  meeting  with 
Robert  at  this  period,  the  last  time  he  ever  saw  him  alive, 
"I  was  returning  to  San  Francisco  from  Grass  Valley, 
and  crossed  the  bay  at  1 1  :oo  P.  M.  As  some  one  pointed 
out  to  me  the  Olympia,  then  at  anchor  there,  I  remem- 
bered that  I  had  read  in  the  paper  that  Robbie  had  been 
assigned  to  that  cruiser.  The  thought  came  to  me,  T 
wonder  will  he  think  of  finding  out  where  I  am  now, 
and  come  and  see  me.'  I  reached  St.  Ignatius  College 
about  midnight,  and  the  first  thing  I  was  handed  by 
the  porter  was  Robbie's  card,  saying  he  would  call 
on  the  Sunday  following,  when,  he  was  told,  I  would 
have  returned.  Sure  enough,  he  came.  He  had  grown 
a  good  deal,  but  I  had  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  him, 
and  I  could  not  help  being  struck  by  the  fact  that  the 
qualities  I  had  so  much  admired  in  his  boyhood  had 
so  well  developed  in  his  manhood.  We  had  a  very  pleas- 
ant chat  together,  »and  on  leaving  he  invited  me  to  go 
and  see  him  on  board  the  Olympia."  The  calls  of  duty 
prevented  Father  Jacquet  from  visiting  Robert,  and  all 
that  he  ever  again  saw  on  earth  pertaining  to  him  was 
the  coffin  that  he  himself  escorted  from  San  Francisco 
to  Spokane  a  few  years  later. 

On  the  19th  of  July  the  Olympia  steamed  up  to 
Mare  Island  and  joined  the  Philadelphia  there.  Rob- 
ert, writing  from  his  new  station,  thus  refers  to  all 
we  have  mentioned  in  a  letter  dated  July  21,  addressed  to 
his  father :  "I  am  enjoying  my  new  position  very  well, 
and  so  far  we  don't  have  very  hard  work,  but  are  kept 
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at  it  pretty  constantly.  I  called  on  Mr.  Kirkpatrick  and 
Dr.  Whitehouse  since  I  have  been  here.  The  latter  was 
not  at  home,  but  the  former  was  and  showed  me  many 
kindnesses.  I  stayed  with  him  one  night.  I  also  called 
on  Father  Jacquet,  and  some  of  my  old  teachers  among 
the  Christian  Brothers.  There  have  been  about  fifty 
of  them  aboard  ship  to  see  me  since.  We  steamed  up 
here  from  'Frisco  on  Friday.  I  don't  know  how  long 
we  will  stay,  but  our  present  orders  are  to  sail  for 
China  on  the  15th  of  next  month.  I  don't  think  we 
shall  have  any  further  delay,  as  we  have  on  board  several 
officers  and  some  men,  passengers  for  other  ships  now 
stationed  in  China." 

Mare  Island,  where  Robert  was  now  stationed,  is 
some  27  miles  distant  from  San  Francisco,  at  the  head 
of  the  Bay  of  San  Pablo,  the  northern  arm  of  San 
Francisco  Bay.  In  fact,  we  have  here  a  regular  chain 
of  bays,  opening  into  one  another.  San  Pablo  Bay, 
which  is  about  ten  miles  in  diameter  and  nearly  circular 
in  shape,  is  connected  on  the  south  with  San  Francisco 
Bay  by  a  strait  some  three  miles  wide,  through  which 
Robert  had  just  passed ;  it  receives  on  the  east  the  waters 
of  Suisun  Bay,  into  which  the  San  Joaquin  and  Sac- 
ramento Rivers  flow.  Carquinez  Straits,  connecting  the 
San  Pablo  and  Suisun  Bays,  is  about  one  mile  wide  and 
very  shallow,  though  the  two  bays  themselves  are  very 
deep.  The  navy  yard  at  Mare  Island,  some  distance 
from  which  the  Olympia  at  first  lay  on  account  of  the 
tide,  is  in  San  Pablo  Bay  not  very  far  to  the  north- 
west of  the  Straits  of  Carquinez,  and  is  just  opposite 
the  town  of  Vallejo  on  the  Napa  Creek  in  Solano  County. 

The  harbor  here  is  safe  and  commodious,  but,  on 
the  whole,  Mare  Island  and  its  vicinity  could  afford 
little  attraction  to  a  young  man  in  search  of  relaxation 
and  entertainment.  Not  much  amusement  could  be 
found  in  gazing  at  the  scenery  and  the  waves  indefinitely, 
and  the  town  of  Vallejo  was  but  a  small,  dull  place. 
However,  it  was  Robert's  fate  to  be  stationed  here  more 
than  once,  and  the  present  was  not  his  most  uninteresting 
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experience  of  the  situation,  for  the  presence  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia helped  to  enliven  matters  for  him.  This  we 
may  learn  from  the  following-  letter  dated  August  1 1  : 

"My  Dear  Father : — Your  very  welcome  favor  of  the 
30th  ult.  was  received  with  pleasure.  I  am  glad  to  hear 
the  mine  is  doing  well  and  I  hope  it  will  continue  to  do 
so.  I  trust  you  found  the  children  in  good  health, 
and  was  happy  to  learn  that  Jim  is  rapidly  recovering 
from  the  rheumatism.  Our  departure  for  China  is  still 
an  uncertain  quantity.  We  were  about  ready  to  sail  for 
'Frisco,  when  an  order  from  Washington  stopped  us, 
and  now  we  are  to  go  into  drydock,  where  the  ship's 
bottom  will  be  cleaned,  thus  causing  a  delay  of  not  less 
than  two  weeks.  However,  notwithstanding  the  neces- 
sary annoyances  caused  by  so  many  delays,  we  manage 
to  amuse  ourselves  pretty  thoroughly  here;  Friday  the 
junior  officers  of  our  ship  and  those  of  the  Philadelphia 
crossed  bats,  and  we  came  out  victors  after  a  very 
exciting  game.  Saturday  the  men  of  the  two  ships 
had  a  game,  but  our  side  got  beaten.  The  next  event 
wTill  be  a  prize  fight,  one  of  our  men  against  a  Phila- 
delphia man;  then  we  give  rival  entertainments.  Alto- 
gether the  two  ships  have  created  a  great  deal  of  life 
in  this  dull  old  village,  and,  to  add  to  all  this,  every 
man  on  our  ship  is  going  about  with  blood  in  his  eye, 
waiting  for  the  familiar  friend  who  grabs  you  where 
you  are  sore,  for  every  one  of  us,  even  the  doctors  them- 
selves, has  been  vaccinated,  and  all  have  the  usual  sore 
arms.    My  own  don't  hurt,  but,  oh  my,  how  it  itches ! 

"In  my  last  letter  I  stated  that  I  had  sent  mamma's 
picture,  but  as  yet  I  have  not  found  out  whether  it 
reached  home  or  not.  Please  let  me  know  if  it  has  not, 
and  I'll  try  to  find  the  reason  why.  Hoping  this  will 
find  you  all  well  and  happy,  I  remain, 

"Your  affectionate   son, 

"Rob  Monaghan." 

At  the  time  of  writing  the  Olympia  was  moored  close 
to  the  navy  yard,  where  she  had  been  since  July  2.2, 
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having  steamed  up  the  Vallejo  channel  and  taken  up  her 
station  near  to  Mare  Island  on  that  day,  when,  also,  the 
cadets  began  their  day  watches  as  junior  officers.  In  the 
meantime  the  ship  had  been  taking  in  stores  both  for 
herself  and  other  vessels  then  on  the  Asiatic  station,  a 
process  which  continued  until  August  14th.  On  this 
date  they  again  left  Mare  Island  and  by  evening  were 
anchored  off  the  state  prison  of  San  Quentin,  where 
they  swung  ship  to  correct  compasses.  Next  day  they 
were  back  at  San  Francisco  and  moored  at  their  old 
anchorage  between  Goat  Island  and  the  city.  Coaling 
kept  them  employed  for  the  next  few  days,  and  from 
the  20th  to  the  24th  they  were  busy  cleaning  ship  and 
taking  in  fresh  water.  During  this  period  Robert's  du- 
ties were  so  pressing  that  he  could  seldom  get  ashore 
except  at  night.  However,  as  the  best  plays  from 
New  York  were  then  in  town,  he  did  not  deem  this  a 
privilege  to  be  despised.  Such  leisure  moments  as  were 
granted  to  him  on  board  he  whiled  away  by  discoursing 
sweet  music  on  his  violin,  lately  received  from  home 
to  his  own  great  delight,  and  that  of  his  musically 
inclined  shipmates. 

At  length  on  the  24th  of  August,  nearly  two  months 
after  Robert's  arrival  in  San  Francisco,  the  Olympia  was 
ready  for  the  sea.  With  the  last  boat  to  the  shore  he 
dispatched  a  farewell  letter,  writing  in  pencil  on  the 
margin,  "Good-bye,  we  are  off."  It  was,  however,  the 
following  morning  before  they  really  started,  a  fog  de- 
laying them  at  the  last  moment,  but  by  5  :oo  A.  M.  the 
anchor  was  up,  and  at  6:00  o'clock  the  Olympia  was 
heading  away  from  the  United  States. 

It  is  pleasant  enough  to  set  off  on  a  cruise  to  foreign 
parts,  to  look  forward  to  studying  the  manners  and 
customs  of  strange  peoples  ourselves,  and  verifying  what 
literary  globe  trotters  have  told  us ;  but  it  is  not  so  pleas- 
ant, when  we  have  once  started  on  our  quest,  to  dis- 
cover we  must  submit  to  long  and  irritating  delays  of 
whose  causes  we  have  not  the  remotest  idea.  It  may 
be  we  are  merely  eager  to  add  to  our  own  information, 
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or  it  may  be  that,  more  disinterested,  we  wish  to  in- 
crease the  store  of  knowledge  of  expectant  mankind,  by 
publishing  our  traveling  experiences;  at  any  rate  we 
are  in  a  hurry  to  set  out  once  we  get  on  board  our  ship. 
This  at  least  is  the  way  of  tourists;  but  young  middies 
cannot  come  down  at  the  last  moment  and  set  off  with- 
out any  trouble  or  delay,  having  before  them  merely 
the  prospect  of  devoting  themselves  during  their  travels 
to  curious  investigation  of  trie  ways  of  nations,  the 
scenery,  climate  and  history  of  many  lands.  Theirs  is 
but  a  series  of  glimpses  of  sea  coasts  and  harbors,  col- 
ored by  the  conflicting  tales  of  brother  sailors,  and  the 
gossip  of  such  landsmen  as  they  may  by  chance  be 
thrown  in  contact  with,  for  a  few  days  or  weeks  at  a 
time,  as  they  sail  from  land  to  land.  They  cannot  with- 
out leave  go  ashore,  and  have  many  duties  which  detain 
them  on  the  vessels.  Of  course,  they  may  receive  pass- 
ing honors  not  given  to  civilians  in  plain  clothes,  but 
these  honors  in  time  lose  their  flavor,  and,  on  the  whole, 
the  restrictions  often  counterbalance  the  privileges.  No 
doubt,  though  the  young  men  cannot  be  said  to  travel 
for  pleasure,  they  enjoy  themselves  in  their  own  way. 
Many,  indeed,  may  prefer  to  have  these  brief,  super- 
ficial glimpses  of  places,  and  then  to  hurry  on;  but  at 
length  the  novelties  grow  stale  and  one  and  all  are  glad 
to  return  home  once  more. 

Although  Robert  loved  his  home  as  much  as  any 
one,  since  he  had  to  leave  it,  it  may  be  well  supposed  that 
he  had  not  altogether  relished  his  long  stay  in  San 
Francisco  harbor  in  a  state  of  uncertainty;  hence  his 
heart  rejoiced  on  the  morning  of  the  25th,  when  he 
found  the  good  ship  under  way  and  carrying  him,  like 
another  Ulysses,  westward  through  the  Golden  Gate, 
^s  though  her  purpose  held 

"To  sail  beyond  the  setting  of  the  sun/' 

At  7:35  the  pilot  was  lowered  and  the  Olympia  took 
a  somewhat  westerly  course.  No  sooner  was  she  well 
clear  of  the  land  than  a  stiff  breeze  and  a  heavy  sea 
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struck  her  on  the  starboard  quarter,  and  the  foamy 
waters  wet  the  decks  of  the  rolling-  vessel  as  she  plunged 
forward.  The  Olympia  was  bound  for  Japan  and  China, 
via  Honolulu,  and  was  now  steaming  southward  toward 
the  last  mentioned  port.  Except  that  the  days  grew 
warmer  as  they  neared  the  tropics,  there  is  little  to  re- 
cord during  the  first  week  of  the  voyage.  The  weather 
as  a  whole  was  clear  and  pleasant,  no  sensational  runs 
were  attempted,  and  the  ordinary  routine  of  a  man-of- 
war  was  carried  on.  At  length,  on  the  morning  of  Sep- 
tember 2nd,  about  3  :oo  A.  M.,  Robert,  who  had  the 
mid  watch,  after  having  spent  some  time  in  fancying  he 
saw  lights  and  land  everywhere  around  him,  had  the 
satisfaction  of  discerning  beneath  the  overhanging  clouds 
on  the  horizon,  a  faint  outline,  which  from  the  chart 
was  soon  made  out  to  be  the  coast  of  the  island  of  Mo- 
lokai,  so  famous  as  a  leper  asylum,  the  scene  of  the  labors 
of  the  saintly  Damien,  as  well  as  his  place  of  burial. 

All  through  the  beautiful  moonlit  night,  those  on 
the  watch  had  been  anticipating  the  delights  in  store 
for  them  on  the  morrow  when  they  should  land  in 
Honolulu,  the  Paradise  of  the  Pacific.  At  4:30  A.  M. 
Cocoa  Head  was  sighted  and,  rounding  the  southeast 
coast  of  Oahu,  by  9  :oo  o'clock  they  hove  in  sight  of  the 
goal  of  their  desires,  but  here  at  the  very  entrance  to 
their  paradise  they  found  an  obstacle  undreamed  of  when 
they  started  on  their  voyage.  After  exchanging  signals 
with  the  signal  station  at  Diamond  Head,  they  perceived 
in  the  distance  a  white  ship,  which  on  closer  observation 
turned  out  to  be  the  U.  S.  S.  Bennington.  This  was  the 
same  vessel  which  afterward  met  with  such  serious  dis- 
aster in  the  harbor  of  San  Diego,  when  her  boilers  burst, 
spreading  ruin  and  confusion  around  and  covering  her 
decks  with  the  mangled  bodies  of  the  dead  and  wounded. 
She  was  now,  however,  a  truly  pleasant  sight  to  these 
wanderers  in  strange  waters;  but  their  joy  was  quickly 
turned  to  dismay  when  they  saw  flying  from  her  fore- 
truck  the  ominous  yellow  flag,  and  the  dread  word 
"cholera"  was  flashed  across  the  waves. 
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They  soon  learned  from  signals  that  the  city  suf- 
fered from  the  same  scourge,  and  after  consultation  with 
the  Harbor  Captain,  from  a  safe  distance,  of  course, 
and  having  declined  the  services  of  a  pilot,  the  Olympia 
changed  her  course  northward,  heading  in  toward  the 
beach  of  Wahkekai,  where  they  anchored  outside  the 
harbor,  refusing  all  communication  with  those  ashore 
or  afloat,  except  at  a  respectful  distance.  To  add  to  their 
troubles,  before  nightfall  they  learned  from  the  United 
States  Consul  that  there  was  no  coal  in  the  government 
yards,  and  precious  little  that  could  be  got  any  other 
place.  Every  precaution  was  taken  against  contagion, 
no  fishing  was  allowed,  and  even  the  salt  water  was 
suspected,  none  being  permitted  aboard  except  for  flush- 
ing purposes,  while  only  sea  stores  were  made  use  of. 
Thus  the  hours  of  daylight  passed  and  the  night  came 
down  on  their  labors. 

The  next  day  and  the  next  saw  no  change  in  their 
arrangements.  All  communication  with  the  land  was 
made  by  signals  to  the  Bennington  and  thence  to  the 
shore.  On  September  5th  the  cholera  was  still  raging  in 
the  city,  and  after  sending  off  their  mail  by  the  Ben- 
nington's launch  to  the  steamer  Australia,  bound  for 
the  United  States,  the  Olympia  got  up  anchor  shortly 
after  eight  bells  in  the  afternoon  and  sailed  for  Lahaina, 
a  small  village  in  the  neighboring  island  of  Maui,  east 
of  Oahu.  About  7  :oo  P.  M.  dim  lights  were  visible  along 
the  south  coast  of  Molokai  on  the  port  side,  and  the  faint 
outline  of  the  island  of  Lanai  could  be  made  out  on  the 
starboard  bow.  By  10:30  Lahaina  light  was  sighted, 
and  orders  were  given  to  cruise  back  and  forth  between 
Molokai  and  Maui,  keeping  the  wind  as  much  as  possible 
abeam,  that  the  ship  might  be  thoroughly  ventilated.  It 
was  five  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  before  the 
Olympia  came  to  anchor  off  Lahaina,  and  that  and  the 
following  day  were  spent  in  cleaning  ship.  Arrange- 
ments, after  some  difficulty,  were  made  with  the  inhabi- 
tants for  obtaining  fresh  provisions,  and  meat  and  sweet 
potatoes  were  procured,  the  doctor  allowing  nothing  else 
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on  board.  On  the  8th  the  Bennington  joined  them,  no 
longer  flying  the  yellow  flag;  but  it  was  the  19th  before 
visits  were  exchanged  by  the  two  vessels,  on  account  of 
the  fears  of  the  health  authorities  and  inhabitants,  the 
latter  accusing  the  Bennington  of  anchoring  in  their 
best  fishing  grounds,  thus  scaring  away  the  native  fish- 
ermen, who  dreaded  contagion.  On  account  of  this  last 
scare  the  Bennington  shifted  her  berth  and  the  Olympia 
took  her  place  on  September  1  ith.  The  next  anxiety  was 
about  procuring  coal,  and  on  the  12th  the  captain  and  the 
paymaster  went  ashore  to  investigate,  leaving  the  rest 
on  board  with  the  "pleasant  prospect/'  as  Robert  tells 
us,  "of  staying  there  till  doomsday."  The  following 
extract  from  one  of  our  hero's  letters  gives  some  idea 
of  Lahaina.  and  of  the  situation  of  himself  and  his 
companions  at  this  time.  "This  place,"  he  writes,  "like 
Athens,  has  seen  its  day.  It  was  once  a  flourishing  town 
and  the  capital  of  the  Hawaiian  group,  and  is  beautifully 
situated  at  the  foot  of  a  range  of  ragged  cloud-kissed 
mountains,  one  of  which  is  said  to  be  10,800  feet  above 
sea  level.  What  there  is  of  the  village  is  totally  en- 
shrouded in  tropical  verdure.  Here  we  see  the  tall  palm- 
leafed  cocoanut  tree,  there  the  stunted  banana,  and  over- 
spreading all  with  its  delightful  shade  the  good  old  fa- 
miliar locust.  Away  beyond  all  these,  and  lining  the 
foothills,  lie  waving  fields  of  green  sugar  cane,  the  whole 
in  truth  making  a  tropical  sight  so  tempting  to  our  eyes 
that  we  all  yearned  to  set  foot  once  more  on  terra  firma 
and  explore  the  village.  At  first  the  authorities  would 
have  none  of  us,  through  fear  lest  we  might  carry  the 
dread  disease;  and  indeed  we  were  as  much  afraid  of 
them,  so  you  may  depend,  it  was  with  extreme  caution 
on  both  sides  that  intercourse  was  begun." 

After  referring  to  the  investigations  and  somewhat 
annoying  precautions  of  the  senior  medical  officer,  which 
delayed  their  communication  with  the  shore,  Robert 
continues :  "At  last  we  were  allowed  ashore,  officers 
only,  about  once  a  week,  and  our  badly  depleted  stores 
were  replenished  daily  with  fresh  meat  and  yams,  a  kind 
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of  sweet  potato.  Eggs  were  hard  to  get  at  five  cents 
apiece,  chickens  at  one  dollar,  everything  else  was  ta- 
booed, our  doctor  not  allowing  it  on  board.  When 
ashore  we  were  allowed  little  or  no  communication  with 
the  inhabitants,  so  that  our  amusement  was  to  hire  a 
cayuse,  a  regular  full-blooded  natural  cayuse,  and  ride 
around  and  view  the  remains  of  former  glory.  There 
are  many  interesting  old  ruins  about,  and  two  pretty 
cottages,  all  the  rest  is  worthless.  There  is  one  corner 
known  as  the  islanders'  village,  where  dwell  the  South 
Sea  Islanders,  a  very  picturesque  race  much  like  our 
Indians;  in  fact,  in  dress  and  habits,  they  are  almost 
identical.  The  men  wear  principally  nothing,  the  women 
a  Mother  Hubbard  and  red  neckerchief;  none  wear  shoes 
and  all  are  remarkable  for  a  luxuriant  growth  of  heavy, 
bushy,  black  hair.  They  do  nothing  but  fish,  and  live 
principally  on  fruits,  such  as  the  bread-fruit,  bananas, 
cocoanuts  and  'poy/  this  last  a  mixture  made  out  of 
tara  root,  and  looking,  when  'ready  for  mastication,  a 
good  deal  like  dough  thoroughly  mixed  with  blue  mud." 
Such  was  the  place  and  people  amongst  whom  Robert 
now  found  himself.  Things  continued  in  this  way  for 
some  time.  When  on  September  18th  the  Bennington 
was  released  from  quarantine,  enlarged  opportunities  for 
social  intercourse  relieved  the  tedium  considerably. 
Moreover,  frequent  shore  trips  helped  to  break  the  mo- 
notony of  the  ship's  routine,  and  parties  set  off  in  va- 
rious directions  to  explore  the  island.  Amongst  others, 
an  expedition  was  formed  to  visit  an  extinct  volcano 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  thus  a  few  days  were  pleasantly 
occupied.  The  sportsmen,  amongst  whom  we  must  in- 
clude Robert,  found  amusement  in  hunting  doves,  plover, 
deer,  wild  goats,  wild  boar,  and  wild  cattle,  Uncle  Sam 
furnishing  the  ammunition.  Meantime,  though  they  heard 
rumors  that  the  cholera  was  abating  somewhat,  they  had 
little  hope  of  visiting  Honolulu  this  cruise.  Their  pros- 
pects of  even  leaving  their  present  moorings  were  not 
much  brighter,  for  though  they  had  obtained  some  two 
hundred  tons  of  coal,  they  had  not  enough  to  continue 
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their  voyage,  nor  could  they  take  from  other  infected 
ports.  That  Robert,  however,  managed  to  play  the  phil- 
osopher pretty  well  under  the  circumstances,  we  may 
judge  from  the  following :  "Taking  it  all  in  all,  we  are 
very  well  off.  We  have  a  good  ice  machine,  a  blessing 
of  blessings  in  this  hot  climate,  plenty  of  pure  condensed 
water,  an  abundance  of  sea  stores,  an  extremely  healthy 
ship,  no  kind  of  sickness  on  board,  and  ultra  care  to  see 
that  we  get  none.  A  fine  library  furnished  by  Uncle 
Sam  adds  not  a  little  to  our  pleasure,  as  it  contains  all 
the  standard  authors;  while  as  for  work  or  study,  this 
climate  is  too  hot  and  saps  all  the  energy  and  strength  out 
of  a  man." 

On  October  ist  matters  had  so  far  improved  that  the 
Bennington  was  able  to  leave  for  Honolulu.  The  next 
day  Robert  had  an  adventure  while  taking  a  boat  ashore 
which  might  easily  have  ended  fatally.  The  harbor  of 
Lahaina  is  well  situated  on  the  lee  of  the  island  of  Maui, 
and  affords  an  excellent  anchorage  for  any  number  of 
ships  of  whatever  size,  but  it  has  this  disadvantage  that 
a  hundred  yards  from  the  shore  a  coral  reef  extending 
for  miles  prevents  the  near  approach  of  any  vessel.  Con- 
sequently landing  involves  a  boat  ride  through  breakers 
and  heavy  surf.  On  the  present  occasion  a  good  sized 
surf  was  running  and  Robert,  in  a  whaleboat,  in  charge 
of  a  landing  party,  attempted  to  pass  through  it.  But  a 
heavy  sea  overtook  them  and,  passing  over  them,  filled 
the  boat,  sinking  her  to  the  gunwale's  edge;  then  two 
or  three  breakers  following  in  quick  succession,  the  boat 
capsized,  still  however  remaining  fore  and  aft  to  the  sea. 
One  man  was  swept  adrift,  but  the  rest  stayed  with  the 
boat  until  picked  up  by  some  native  boatmen,  who  towed 
the  capsized  wreck  alongside  one  of  the  small  craft  near 
by  and,  hoisting  her  perpendicularly  to  let  the  water 
run  out,  restored  her,  righted,  to  her  bedraggled  crew, 
of  whom  fortunately  none  were  lost.  This  adventure 
gave  Robert  the  opportunity  of  making  some  observations 
on  the  surf  at  Lahaina,  which  he  has  recorded.  He  no- 
ticed that  it  ran  in  spells,  averaging  eight  breakers,  fol- 
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lowed  by  a  smooth  sea  lasting  for  an  interval  of  about 
two  minutes.  His  personal  conclusions  derived  from  his 
wet  experience  were,  that  to  safely  run  the  surf  without 
incurring  any  risk  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  boat  well 
manned,  choose  the  smooth  time  following  the  last 
breaker  of  the  series,  give  way  very  strongly,  and  so 
pass  inside  the  breakwater  before  the  next  series  began, 
at  the  same  time  keeping  well  clear  of  doubtful  currents, 
which  are  very  numerous  near  the  reef. 

Next  day  they  commenced  to  take  on  board  all  the 
available  coal,  an  occupation  which  kept  them  busy  till 
the  9th.  Coaling  being  over,  Robert  and  some  friends 
got  two  days'  leave,  which  he  made  use  of  to  visit  some 
shore  acquaintances.  He  thus  describes  his  trip :  "Two 
of  us  got  two  days'  leave  and  visited  one  of  the  large 
sugar  plantations.  We  had  poor  luck  at  hunting,  turkey 
being  our  game,  but  we  got  none.  We  had  a  splendid 
time  just  the  same;  the  people  here  are  noted  for  their 
hospitality,  and  we  made  ourselves  right  at  home  on  the 
plantation,  living  well,  riding  fine  horses,  wasting  an 
abundance  of  good  old  Uncle  Sam's  ammunition,  and 
we  came  home  so  sore  I  cannot  sit  down  in  peace  yet." 
On  their  return  to  the  Olympia  they  found  preparations 
for  sea  were  well  advanced,  so  that  on  October  12th, 
at  7:12,  they  began  to  get  up  anchor,  and  by  8:45 
wrere  standing  out  from  Lahaina  for  Honolulu,  where 
after  all  they  were  to  take  in  coal  previous  to  continuing 
their  journey  to  Yokohama.  "The  cholera  had  all  died 
out,"  Robert  writes,  "and  residents  even  go  so  far  as  to 
say  there  never  was  any  cholera,  which,  however,  is  un- 
true." 

Steaming  between  the  islands  of  Molokai  and  Lanai, 
the  Olympia  retraced  her  former  course,  and  on  the 
13th  at  1 150  A.  M.  sighted  Oahu,  and  about  7:00  began 
to  swing  ship  off  Diamond  Head,  taking  bearings  of  the 
sun  in  order  to  correct  tables  of  deviation.  They  then 
headed  into  port  and  at  11  :oo  dropped  anchor  in  nineteen 
fathoms  of  water,  just  outside  the  harbor. 

Honolulu  is  beautifully  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  lofty 
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range  of  mountains,  here  and  there  broken  by  deep  can- 
yons to  the  northwest,  while  on  the  northeast  the  slope 
mounts  gradually  to  the  summit.  The  harbor  is  quite 
small,  but  has  been  dredged  to  afford  anchorage  for 
large  vessels.  The  entrance  is  well  marked  by  buoys 
to  starboard,  and  a  breakwater  to  port  extending  out 
beyond  the  coral  reef.  For  approaching  vessels  a  red 
and  a  green  light  give  an  excellent  bearing  to  steer  by. 
The  red  light  is  made  so  as  to  show  white  to  starboard 
should  the  incoming  ship  go  too  far  toward  the  reef. 
While  Robert  was  at  Honolulu  the  green  light  was  put 
out  of  commission,  in  order  to  prevent  night  entrances 
into  the  harbor  during  the  cholera  epidemic.  What  par- 
ticularly attracted  Robert's  professional  eye  was  the 
many  excellent  sources  of  defense  provided  by  nature  for 
the  harbor.  The  hollow  crater  of  the  extinct  "Punch- 
bowl" suggested  itself  as  an  ideal  place  for  a  very  strong 
fort,  while  his  imagination  pictured  a  powerful  battery 
of  modern  guns  mounted  on  Diamond  Head  as  a  terrible 
obstacle  to  be  passed  by  an  attacking  fleet,  since  a  direct 
fire  would  be  almost  useless  from  the  fleet,  and  nothing 
but  the  uncertainty  of  shell  fire  could  be  depended  on  to 
silence  the  fort  which  he  pictured.  Two  days  after  their 
arrival  the  Olympia  began  coaling  and  continued  to  do  so 
without  interruption  till  the  17th,  when  a  strike  occurred 
en  board  which  caused  a  temporary  stoppage  of  opera- 
tions, the  crew  refusing  to  coal  on  account  of  restrictions 
put  on  fresh  provisions  from  the  affected  port.  This  mat- 
ter being  settled,  they  returned  to  work;  but  later  on 
in  the  day,  three  men  having  been  confined  in  the  brig 
for  disobedience,  they  again  struck  in  a  body.  However, 
the  prisoners  were  released  and  the  matter  was  settled 
once  more,  the  men  resuming  work  with  right  good  will. 
In  the  midst  of  this  trouble  the  ship  received  an  official 
visit  from  the  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plen- 
ipotentiary of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Albert  S.  Willis. 

During  the  first  few  days  of  their  stay,  Robert 
being  on  duty,  had  been  unable  to  get  further  than  the 
wharf,    and   so   was   forced   to   rely   on   his   shipmates' 
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reports  for  information  concerning  the  city  and  its  in- 
habitants; but  before  leaving  he  got  his  turn  ashore  and 
seems  to  have  made  the  most  of  it,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  following  description  of  his  experiences  which 
he  gives  to  his  sister  in  a  letter  dated  October  21 :  "We 
are  now  back  in  a  civilized  country,  the  cholera  which 
delayed  our  journey  so  long  has  all  disappeared,  and 
nearly  all  quarantine  restrictions  are  removed,  so  that 
we  are  now  becoming  reconciled  to  life  and  are  in  no 
hurry  to  leave  our  present  berth.  This  place  is  known 
as  the  Paradise  of  the  Pacific,  and  well  it  merits  the 
name.  It  is  a  modern  American  city  embellished  with 
all  the  accompaniments  of  luxuriant  ease  which  a  trop- 
ical climate  affords.  Without  actually  having  seen  the 
place,  you  can  form  no  idea  of  its  beauty.  It  is  a  perfect 
garden,  such  ideal  homes,  here  a  pretty  cottage,  there 
a  spacious  mansion  sits  in  the  center  of  a  large  lot, 
almost  completely  obscured  from  view  by  the  thlick 
growth  of  tropical  trees,  shrubbery  and  flowers  that  sur- 
round it;  the  roadways  are  lined  with  magnificent  royal 
palms  that  look  for  all  the  world  like  so  many  grey 
marble  monuments,  or  perhaps  rather  like  gigantic  flower 
pots,  each  mounted  with  a  huge  bunch  of  large  green 
palms.  The  streets  and  pleasure  drives  are  kept  with 
scrupulous  neatness,  and  rival  anything  in  beauty  I  have 
ever  seen.  If  you  remember  anything  of  the  pretty  homes 
in  Oakland,  you  have  an  idea  of  a  common,  ordinary 
place  here." 

From  this  letter  we  may  gather  that  Robert  had  not 
devoted  his  time  entirely  to  studying  the  streets  and 
buildings  and  plant  life  of  Honolulu,  for  although  he  tells 
us  he  spent  most  of  his  time  riding  and  sightseeing,  he 
nevertheless  was  afforded  an  opportunity  of  coming  in 
contact  with  the  inhabitants,  both  native  and  Caucasian. 
Amongst  the  former  he  mentions  a  family  to  whom  navy 
people  were  indebted  for  many  hospitalities.  The  young 
ladies  he  describes  as  very  wealthy  and  delightfully  en- 
tertaining, and  adds:  "They  are  all  highly  educated, 
charming  singers  and  good  players  on  almost  any  kind 
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of  instrument.  They  have  all  traveled  much  and  can  tell 
you  more  of  the  United  States  than  you  ever  heard  of." 
This  put  an  end  to  Robert's  experiences  in  Honolulu 
for  the  present.  It  was  now  time  for  the  Olympia  to  set 
out  on  her  journey  to  Yokohama,  a  distance  of  3,440 
nautical  miles.  We  shall  reserve  an  account  of  this  jour- 
ney and  of  our  hero's  adventures  in  the  "Flowery  King- 
dom" for  another  chapter. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
Voyage  to  Yokohama.     Robert  in  Japan. 

The  day  following  the  dispatch  of  the  letter  just 
quoted  put  an  end  to  the  unclean  business  of  coaling,  and 
the  berth  deck  battery  having  been  mounted,  all  things 
were  made  ready  for  the  sea  on  board  the  Olympia,  so 
that  by  October  23rd  Robert  somewhat  regretfully  said 
good-bye  to  Honolulu.  Two  months  had  passed  since 
leaving  San  Francisco,  eight  days  of  which  had  been 
consumed  in  the  voyage  to  the  port  from  which  they 
were  now  setting  out.  Before  them  lay  a  journey  longer 
by  more  than  a  thousand  miles  than  that  which  they 
had  completed.  It  was  10:45  in  the  morning  when  they 
began  to  get  up  anchor,  or,  as  Robert  puts  it,  "to  pick 
up  our  mud  hooks  and  sail  for  our  final  destination." 
By  1 1  45  A.  M.  they  were  running  seaward  at  full  speed 
out  of  the  harbor  of  Honolulu.  Taking  a  somewhat 
southwesterly  course,  they  steamed  along  the  southern 
coast  of  Oahu  till  nightfall.  On  the  morning  of  the 
24th  they  passed  northward  through  the  channel  between 
the  islands  of  Kauii  and  Nihaii,  and  by  5  145  A.  M.  were 
heading  toward  the  northwest.  At  1 1  :oo  A.  M.  they 
left  behind  Bird  Island,  the  last  link  to  the  west  in  the 
Hawaiian  chain. 

During  the  rest  of  the  day  the  weather  was  pleasant, 
though  cloudy,  with  passing  showers;  and  this  state  of 
affairs  prevailed  for  the  most  part  during  the  remainder 
of  the  month  of  October.  Indeed,  this  period  might  have 
been  quite  uneventful  had  not  a  series  of  fires  occurred 
in  the  coal  bunkers,  affording  some  excitement  for  all 
hands,  but  especially  for  Robert,  since  he,  together  with 
Cadets  Todd  and  Standly,  had  been  detailed  for  fire- 
room  duty.     This  appointment  relieved  them   from   all 
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navigation  work,  but  after  having  been  called  into  sudden 
activity  several  times  by  fire  alarms,  they  acknowledged 
the  office  was  no  sinecure.  The  only  reason  that  could 
be  assigned  for  "these  bothersome  fires,"  as  Robert  calls 
them,  except  the  poor  quality  of  coal  obtained  in  Hono- 
lrlu,  was  the  proximity  of  hot  steam  pipes  running  just 
under  the  protective  deck  close  to  the  bunkers.  Whatever 
gave  rise  to  them,  they  occasioned  considerable  trouble, 
since  they  had  to  be  frequently  extinguished,  and  besides 
hot  bunkers  had  constantly  to  be  cleared  to  avoid  further 
accident.  However,  no  serious  damage  was  effected. 
Just  before  the  month  was  out  a  passing  storm  struck 
the  ship,  and  afforded  an  entirely  satisfactory  test  of  the 
new  cruiser's  seagoing  qualities ;  but  the  bad  weather  did 
not  last  long,  and  that  which  followed  was  pleasant 
enough. 

With  the  beginning  of  November  there  came  a  change. 
For  this  month  opened  with  threatening  indications  that 
came  to  a  climax  in  a  heavy  gale  which  lasted  two  or  three 
days.  On  the  first  day  of  the  month  the  barometer  began 
to  fall  rapidly  and  the  wind,  shifting  toward  the  south 
and  west,  blew  very  fiercely.  Immediately  preparations 
were  made  for  rough  weather.  The  staysails  were  bent, 
the  forward  hatches  battened  down,  the  anchors  un- 
stocked,  and  anchor  davits  lowered  and  lashed  to  their 
cradles,  while  anchors,  guns  and  boats  were  doubly  se- 
cured with  lashings.  The  coaling  ports,  which  had  up  till 
now  been  opened  for  the  escape  of  gas  from  the  hot 
bunkers,  were  closed  and  sealed  as  tightly  as  possible. 
During  the  day  and  up  to  midnight  wind  and  sea 
kept  well  abeam,  increasing  all  the  time.  The  Olympia's 
course  lay  still  to  the  northwest,  and  she  rode  onward 
as  easilv  through  the  strong  wind  and  rough  sea  as  in  a 
moderate  breeze.  The  next  day  the  wind  changing  to 
west  by  north,  the  sea  followed  and  grew  so  rough  and 
heavy  that  much  water  was  taken  over  the  bows,  caus- 
ing a  slowing  down  of  the  engines  and  for  a  time  a 
slight  change  in  the  ship's  course,  which,  however,  was 
soon  resumed,  bringing  the  sea  on  the  port  bow.     Morn- 
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ing  lulls  and  afternoon  blows  were  the  order  of  the  day. 
Then  came  a  fierce  rain  squall,  and  suddenly  in  the  midst 
of  it  the  wind  changed  to  northwest  by  west,  causing 
the  heavy  sea  to  grow  confused  and  irregular.  So,  day 
by  day,  this  unpleasant  weather  continued,  the  wind  lull- 
ing and  rising,  and  the  waters  swelling  and  subsiding 
in  harmony  with  the  wind.  At  times,  indeed,  the  seas 
were  even  heavier  than  the  wind  warranted,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  the  disturbance  produced  by  the  gale  there  was 
always  the  heavy  ocean  swell  peculiar  to  these  latitudes, 
which  continued  even  during  the  lull  of  the  wind. 

The  afternoons,  as  we  have  said,  were  especially 
boisterous,  and  throughout  the  whole  of  the  storm  Robert 
noticed  that  with  the  falling  barometer  the  wind  always 
blew  more  strongly  and  veered  to  the  south  of  west ;  as 
the  mercury  rose  it  shifted  to  the  north  of  west,  the 
change  of  direction  being  also  accompanied  by  an  increase 
of  force.  But  what  struck  him  most  of  all  was  its  fre- 
quent shifting  to  southward  during  a  lull,  and  the  sudden 
downrush  of  heavy  rain  that  always  accompanied  the 
change.  On  account  of  this  frequent  changing  of  the 
direction  of  the  wind  the  seas  grew  more  and  more  rough 
and  confused  from  day  to  day,  and  the  Olympia,  pitching 
and  rolling  terribly,  shipped  a  great  deal  of  water;  but 
on  the  whole  she  gave  great  satisfaction,  as  Robert  tells 
us  in  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  in  which  he 
not  only  describes  the  storm,  but  carries  forward  our 
history  to  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  Yokohama. 

"We  experienced  three  days  of  as  good  a  sea  as  ever 
I  saw,  and  older  sailors  say  it  was  their  worst  experience. 
It  was  a  genuine  southwester ;  the  wind  howled  as  I  never 
heard  it  howl  before,  and  the  fury  of  the  waves  seemed 
boundless,  so  that  many's  the  time  we  thought  of  the 
desperation  a  smaller  craft  would  have  been  in  in  such 
a  sea;  spray  and  waves  splashed  again  and  again  over 
every  spot  of  our  top  decks,  men  were  dashed,  carried 
and  thrown  across  the  ship  like  helpless  waifs;  seamen 
sent  on  to  the  forecastle  to  secure  hatches  were  lifted 
up,  wrenched  from  the  lifelines  which  they  grasped,  car- 
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ried  clear  of  our  forward  eight-inch  guns,  and  landed 
helpless  on  the  lee  side  of  the  deck.  Fortunately  no  one 
went  overboard,  for  neither  man  nor  boat  could  ever  have 
survived  in  such  a  sea,  where  billows  raged  measuring 
fully  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet  in  height,  and  of  the 
choppy,  uncertain  kind,  following  each  other  in  quick, 
irregular  intervals;  four  men  were  knocked  silly  and 
bruised  all  over,  otherwise  no  one  was  hurt.  Talk  about 
the  Olympia  being  top  heavy  and  unseaworthy,  the  man 
that  uttered  that  slander  first  deserves  to  be  shot  on  sight. 
She  proved  herself  a  marvel  in  seagoing  qualities.  In 
the  very  thickest  of  the  storm  we  could  have  worked 
our  whole  main  battery;  she  glided  over  the  tremendous 
seas  with  the  grace  an  ease  of  a  swan ;  nothing  could  have 
been  prettier  than  to  see  how  delightfully  she  sank  into 
the  deep  trough,  and  then  raised  her  noble  head  gallantly 
and  rode  the  gigantic  wave  that  seemed  just  on  the  point 
of  sweeping  her  from  stem  to  stern.  After  this  we 
will  all  swear  by  the  Olympia  as  the  best  seagoing  ship 
afloat. 

"A  great  many  tributes  of  free  lunches  were  paid  to 
the  fishes,  but  I  fooled  them  this  time,  for  I  was  never 
better  in  my  life.  Our  passage  over  was  very  slow, 
steaming  under  a  boiler  and  a  half  the  first  few  days, 
then  two  and  the  last  few  days  under  two  and  a  half 
boilers,  when  we  averaged  about  twelve  and  a  half  knots 
on  ninety  tons  of  coal  per  day. 

"So  much  for  the  voyage.  We  sighted  land  on  the 
evening  of  the  9th,  but  drifted  around  all  night  waiting 
for  daylight  to  pass  the  capes  and  get  up  to  the  harbor, 
On  the  morning  of  the  10th  we  entered  the  Bay  of  Yeddo 
and  then  it  was  that  we  feasted  our  famished  eyes  on 
the  beautiful  surrounding  Japanese  landscapes;  on  each 
side  were  the  lines  of  small  hills,  with  here  and  there, 
as  it  were,  a  stairway  of  lawns  to  the  water's  edge,  whe- 
ther artificial  or  natural  I  do  not  know;  and  then  the 
thousands  of  small  craft  that  filled  the  bay,  sampans 
with  their  big  high  sterns,  low  bows,  and  large  square 
sails,  making  one  think  he  was  living  in  the  ancient  times 
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of  the  galleys,  had  not  the  mind  been  relieved  by  the 
sight  of  modern  torpedo  boats  that  flew  by  us  like  the 
wind,  or  now  and  again  a  beautiful  yacht  that  would 
bear  down  on  us,  flutter  like  a  bird  on  our  lee,  and  away 
again.  But  of  all  the  sights  I  ever  saw,  the  strangest 
was  the  comedy  of  boats  that  swarmed  out  from  Yoko- 
hama to  see  us,  as  we  neared  the  city.  No  sooner  was 
cur  anchor  let  go  than  they  gathered  around  us,  thick 
as  bees,  and  all  jabbering  in  their  queer  tongue.  They 
crashed  into  each  other,  crawled  from  boat  to  boat,  and 
every  minute  you  would  expect  to  see  a  whole  boatload 
capsize  in  their  eagerness  to  get  a  near  view  of  our  curi- 
osity box. 

"By  one  o'clock  on  the  day  of  our  arrival,  sooner 
than  we  ever  dared  to  hope,  the  officers  were  allowed 
ashore,  but  being  my  day's  duty,  it  fell  to  me  to  take 
them  there.  Never  having  been  here  before,  of  course 
1  knew  little  of  the  landings,  etc.,  but  I  managed  to  get 
them  on  terra  firma,  hitting  only  one  shoal;  fortunately 
we  got  off  all  right,  but  I  had  a  merry  time.  We  were 
lying  some  way  out  of  the  harbor  that  night,  and  it  was 
dark  and  foggy  and  the  place  was  full  of  vessels;  never- 
theless I  got  safely  back  to  the  Olympia,  but  had  so  many 
hairbreadth  escapes  that  I  am  not  anxious  to  try  such  a 
feat  often  in  a  strange  harbor." 

Next  day  was  a  field  day  in  Yokohama  in  consequence 
of  the  death  of  a  Japanese  prince.  During  the  funeral 
ashore,  thirteen  minute  guns  were  fired  by  the  Olympia, 
as  well  as  by  the  other  men-of-war  lying  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. For  the  first  time  in  two  months  the  men  were 
given  liberty  and  a  party  of  them  went  ashore  for  two 
or  three  days.  On  their  return  on  the  14th  two  other 
divisions  obtained  the  like  privilege.  In  the  meantime 
Robert's^  ship  was  at  anchor  outside  the  harbor,  where 
she  remained  for  a  period  of  twenty-nine  days  in  all. 
On  the  15th  the  U.  S.  S.  Baltimore  left  her  berth  inside 
and  took  up  her  station  near  the  Olympia,  which  gave 
occasion  to  those  on  the  flagship  to  parade  guard  and 
salute  their  compatriots  with  thirteen  guns,  the  Baltimore 
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replying  with  seven.  During  all  this  time  Robert's  op- 
portunities for  visiting  the  shore  were  limited,  but  such 
impressions  as  he  gathered  are  to  be  found  in  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  a  letter  written  to  Father  Mackin: 
"Owing  to  our  short  residence  here,  I  don't  feel  qualified 
to  describe  the  place  very  accurately.  I  have  been  ashore 
twice,  but  trying  to  take  in  everything  at  once,  I  man- 
aged to  see  a  good  deal  without  getting  a  clear  idea  of 
anything.  The  city  itself  is  not  particularly  beautiful, 
but  it  is  exceptional  in  the  neatness  of  its  narrow  streets. 
You  meet  all  kinds  of  people  of  all  nations,  and,  best 
of  all,  the  majority  understand  English.  Almost  the 
only  mode  of  conveyance  about  the  streets  are  the  jin- 
rikishas,  small  two-wheeled  vehicles  drawn  bv  a  Jap. 
These  fellows  speak  English  very  well  and  so  make  good 
guides,  as  well  as  good  horses,  and  you  can  have  one  all 
day  for  one  yen,  about  fifty  cents  in  gold.  There  are  a 
great  many  foreigners  here,  the  English  in  the  majority 
and  the  United  States  next.  Things  are  remarkably 
cheap,  especially  clothing  and  food,  so  that  living  well 
does  not  worry  us  much.  In  my  next  I  hope  to  be  better 
informed.  Tomorrow,  or  rather  Monday,  I  am  going  to 
see  the  Mikado,  who  is  to  have  a  garden  party.  Foreign- 
ers living  here  more  than  six  months  are  not  admitted, 
so  that  we  hit  here  just  right." 

The  visit  to  the  Mikado  above  referred  to  took  place 
on  the  1 8th  in  due  form,  all  the  officers  being  invited. 
We  have  no  description  of  the  proceedings,  but  it  gave 
Robert  an  opportunity  to  enlarge  his  acquaintance  with 
things  Japanese.  He  did  not,  however,  whilst  outside 
the  harbor,  have  much  further  opportunity  of  exploring 
Yokohama.  This  town  lies  about  eighteen  miles  south 
of  Tokio,  and  is  an  important  Japanese  seaport  and  com- 
mercial center,  as  we  all  know.  Here  the  great  trans- 
pacific liners  call  on  their  way  to  Hong  Kong  from  San 
Francisco  and  Vancouver;  here  is  also  a  point  of  com- 
munication with  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong  by  means 
of  many  other  lines,  both  native  and  foreign.  It  is  sit- 
uated on  the  south  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Yeddo,  properly 
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Tokio  Bay.  on  the  shores  of  a  bight.  In  1859  it  was 
but  a  small  fishing  village,  but  rose  to  importance  when 
Kanagawa,  the  original  treaty  port  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  bight,  was  found  inconvenient  owing  to  its  position 
on  the  Tokaido,  or  great  highway  from  Yeddo  to  the 
south.  In  the  year  mentioned  the  Japanese  government 
commenced  to  build  the  present  city,  which,  notwith- 
standing its  swampy  surroundings,  they  did  all  in  their 
power  to  make  acceptable  to  foreigners  as  an  open  port 
in  lieu  of  Kanagawa,  where  the  two-sworded  retainers 
of  the  Daimos,  continually  passing  to  and  from  the  cap- 
ital, threatened  the  safety  of  strangers.  The  authorities 
were  successful  in  their  efforts,  and  when  Robert  ar- 
rived Yokohama  wras  already  a  city  of  125,000  souls  of 
mixed  nationality. 

During  the  remainder  of  his  stay  outside  the  harbor 
little  is  recorded  beyond  the  usual  routine  of  the  ship, 
cleaning,  repairing  and  coaling.  These  operations  were 
little  varied  by  the  publication  of  the  proceedings  for 
summary  court  martial  and  the  regulations  for  govern- 
ment of  the  navy,  events  which  Robert  notes  as  having 
occurred  about  this  time.  The  occasional  exchange  of 
compliments  with  the  Baltimore  gave  more  pleasing  oc- 
cupation, and  the  celebration  of  Thanksgiving  day  cre- 
ated considerable  excitement.  On  December  2nd  they 
were  interested  in  watching  the  departure  of  the  French 
flagship  Bayard,  a  Russian  cruiser,  afterward  destroyed 
by  Togo,  taking  her  vacated  berth.  On  the  3rd  the  Bal- 
timore set  out  for  home  amidst  the  cheers  of  the  Olym- 
pians. Next  day  Robert  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
his  ship  put  in  readiness  for  entering  the  harbor,  which 
she  did  on  the  morning  of  the  5th,  raising  anchor  at 
7:15  A.  M.,  and  steaming  up  to  the  moorings  lately  oc- 
cupied by  the  Baltimore  inside,  near  to  the  Russian 
cruiser.  In  the  following  extract  our  hero  describes 
the  Thanksgiving  celebration  together  with  the  departure 
of  the  Baltimore ;  he  adds,  besides,  some  interesting  items 
concerning  his  doings  after  the  Olympia  entered  the  har- 
bor.    "We  celebrated  here  in  patriotic   style,   and   had 
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many  things  to  be  thankful  for,  among  them  the  advent 
of  an  excellent  brass  and  string  band,  which  discoursed 
familiar  airs  throughout  the  day.  I  tell  you  it  is  an 
excellent  appetizer  to  hear  sweet  strains  of  good  music 
every  morning  at  breakfast  and  in  the  evening  at  din- 
ner. We  are  now  quite  by  our-  lonesome  in  the  harbor 
as  far  as  United  States  men-of-war  are  concerned;  yes- 
terday the  Baltimore  left  for  home,  and  it  was  a  sight 
and  a  sensation  never  to  be  forgotten,  as  the  beautiful 
white  ship  sailed  by,  her  colors  flying,  and  the  homeward 
bound  pennant,  a  long,  narrow  flag,  reaching  from  the 
main  to  the  water  astern.  The  men  along  the  main  and 
in  the  rigging  re-echoed  the  three  rousing  cheers  of  good 
will  which  our  crew,  arranged  in  like  manner,  gave  them ; 
then  caps  went  sailing  through  the  air  by  the  hundreds, 
to  be  greedily  picked  up  by  the  native  boatmen,  and 
after  repeated  cheers,  our  band  played  'Home,  Sweet 
Home,'  etc.,  until  the  Baltimore  faded  away  in  the  dim 
distance. 

"The  Olympia  is  keeping  up  her  baseball  record;  we 
have  had  two  games  ashore  since  our  arrival  and  in 
each  instance  we  won  an  easy  victory.  Aside  from  base- 
ball, the  bicycle  craze  has  struck  the  ship  very  hard,  and 
I  have  learned  to  ride  after  a  fashion.  The  last  time 
I  went  out  I  ran  into  a  fruit  store,  knocked  down  a  little 
Jap,  spilled  a  box  of  oranges,  and  fell  in  the  middle  of 
them  all;  not  discouraged,  however,  I  continued  my  ride 
until  I  ran  into  a  horse  and  buggy,  twisted  the  front 
wheel  of  my  hired  'bike'  out  of  shape,  and  frightened  a 
lady  and  child  out  of  their  wits;  nothing  daunted,  how- 
ever, I  bent  the  wheel  into  shape  as  nearly  as  possible, 
and  rode  on  for  a  couple  of  hours  more." 

Now  that  they  were  in  the  harbor,  things  seem 
to  have  gone  on  more  pleasantly  for  all  on  board.  Writ- 
ing to  his  sister  on  December  13th,  he  gives  us  some 
later  information  concerning  his  doings.  He  says: 
"After  the  work  is  over  we  can  now  skin  ashore  in  a 
few  minutes  in  place  of  half  an  hour  as  before.  Besides 
we   are   anchored   abreast   of  the   Russian   flagship,    so 
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that  we  enjoy  music  galore,  either  from  our  own  band  or 
theirs.  The  night  before  last  the  Russians  gave  a  grand 
blow-out  and  dance.  Their  ship  was  richly  decked  with 
flowers  and  bunting,  and  their  hospitality  was  unbounded. 
Bowers  of  flowers  and  sparkling  fountains  are  sights 
seldom  seen  aboard  ship,  but  they  had  them,  and  it  would 
be  hard  to  beat  them  with  anything  on  shore.  They  gave 
a  kind  of  continued  banquet  between  the  dancing,  having 
three  separate  menu  cards.  The  affair  lasted  up  to  the 
break  of  day,  and  you  may  depend  many  were  the  big 
heads  in  the  morning.  The  Russians  are  noted  for  their 
enormous  drinking  powers,  and  those  who  tried  to  keep 
up  with  them  at  the  festive  cup  soon  found  the  largest 
place  much  too  small  through  which  to  navigate  their 
way.  Last  night  the  people  ashore  gave  an  amateur 
play  which,  considering  the  circumstances,  was  very 
good  indeed.  It  was  well  attended  by  foreigners,  and 
reminded  one  strongly  of  "home,  sweet  home." 

We  are  expecting  the  admiral  to  join  us  soon,  for  he 
is  supposed  to  have  sailed  from  'Frisco  on  the  ioth. 
On  or  after  the  20th  we  expect  to  dock  the  ship,  after 
which  we  are  likely  to  have  a  very  uncomfortable  week, 
as  the  Japanese,  besides  requiring  us  to  take  out  all  our 
ammunition,  allow  us  to  have  no  steam ;  therefore,  should 
the  weather  be  at  all  cold,  we  will  have  a  week  of  shivers. 
I  have  become  quite  a  bicycle  crank  of  late  and  go  out 
nearly  every  day.  Tell  M.  C.  she  had  better  keep  in 
trim,  or  I'll  be  able  to  ride  all  around  her  by  the  time 
I  get  back.  Dear  Mag,  if  there  is  anything  out  here  I 
can  get  for  you  or  the  children,  I  wish  you  would  let  me 
know.  Things  are  very  cheap  in  this  country,  especially 
silk  goods." 

During  the  remainder  of  Robert's  stay  in  the  harbor 
little  else  of  importance  transpired  on  board  ship.  Of- 
ficial visits  were  exchanged  by  the  commanding  officer 
with  the  governor  of  Kanagawa  Ken,  and  routine  drills 
and  coaling  occupied  the  crew.  On  the  17th  preparations 
were  made  for  the  anticipated  visit  to  the  dock  yards  at 
Yokuska,  but  owing  to  rough,  foggy  weather  the  fires 
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were  banked  and  the  journey  postponed  until  the  follow- 
ing day.  On  the  18th,  however,  they  got  under  way 
and  steamed  out  of  the^  harbor  past  the  Russian  flagship, 
parading  guard  and  playing  the  Russian  national  air  as 
they  steamed  by.  They  arrived  at  the  navy  yard  of 
Yokuska,  which  was  only  some  fifteen  miles  down  the 
bay  from  Yeddo,  the  same  day,  and  anchored  in  fourteen 
fathoms  of  water,  firing  a  salute  of  fifteen  guns  in  honor 
of  the  Japanese  vice-admiral  in  charge  of  the  dock  yard. 
The  first  thing  now  to  be  done  was  to  remove  all  am- 
munition to  the  shore  before  going  into  dry  dock,  where 
the  ship  was  to  be  thoroughly  scraped  and  cleaned.  The 
removal  of  the  ammunition  kept  them  occupied  till  the 
2 1  st,  and  on  that  date  Admiral  McNair  came  on  board 
with  his  staff  and  was  saluted  and  received  in  due  form 
by  the  officers  and  crew  and  the  band  of  the  flagship. 

The  Japanese  flag  was  then  hoisted  at  the  fore  and  the 
Japanese  vice-admiral  was  again  saluted  with  fifteen 
guns.  This  exhausted  the  Olympia's  ammunition,  and 
shortly  afterward  a  Japanese  man-of-war  having  saluted 
the  United  States  admiral  with  thirteen  guns,  the  flag- 
ship was  unable  to  reply  for  want  of  powder,  for  which 
unavoidable  discourtesy  an  apology  had  to  be  sent  to  the 
Japanese  vessel.  In  the  meantime  Cadet  Baldwin  was 
sent  back  to  the  hospital  in  Yokohama  suffering  from  a 
severe  attack  of  typhoid  fever.  All  was  now  ready  for 
entering  the  dry  dock,  and  on  the  22nd  a  tugboat  came 
alongside  bringing  a  Japanese  captain  and  crew,  who 
immediately  took  charge  of  the  Olympia  and  brought 
her  into  dock.  This  being  accomplished,  the  scraping  and 
cleaning  commenced.  The  natives  during  the  day  were 
allowed  to  visit  the  ship  and  came  in  great  numbers. 
They  scrutinized  all  things  from  stem  to  stern  and  from 
deck  to  keel.  It  seemed  to  Robert  that  they  came  in 
specially  detailed  and  organized  parties,  each  appointed 
to  look  after  some  particular  portion  of  the  cruiser's  ar- 
rangements, which  they  frequently  sketched  and  some- 
times took  the  dimensions  of.  The  23rd  and  the  day  fol- 
lowing were  occupied  in  scraping  and  cleaning,  but  on 
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Christmas  day  there  were  only  a  few  odd  jobs  to  be  done, 
which  the  natives  attended  to,  the  crew  celebrating  the 
festival  by  abstaining  from  work,  there  being  no  other 
way  of  doing  so. 

Robert  thus  describes  the  foregoing  events  in  a  letter 
written  on  December  26:  "We  left  Yokohama  on  the 
1 8th  and,  anchoring  off  here  the  same  day,  we  pro- 
ceeded to  take  out  every  bit  of  powder  and  other  ammu- 
nition and  stow  it  ashore.  It  took  us  the  better  part  of 
three  days  to  finish.  On  the  23rd  we  were  boarded  by 
Jap  officers  and  men,  and  under  their  charge  the  ship 
was  put  in  the  dry  dock.  It  was  one  of  the  neatest  feats 
in  handling  a  ship  I  ever  witnessed.  The  Jap  officer  in 
command  did  not  say  a  single  word  from  the  time  he  took 
charge  until  he  finished;  he  simply  made  signs  and  things 
seemed  to  move  of  themselves.  We  landed  on  the  blocks 
and  divers  were  sent  down  to  see  if  everything  was  O.  K. 
We  found  the  bottom  very  dirty  and  badly  pitted,  large 
holes  or  rather  grooves  being  eaten  into  the  iron.  The 
Japs  did  all  the  work  of  scraping,  cementing  and  paint- 
ing. 

"Yesterday,  Christmas  day,  was  not  observed  by  the 
Japs,  but  we  did  our  best  to  make  the  day  a  joyful  one. 
Of  course,  our  men  did  not  work,  but  regaled  themselves 
abundantly  with  fire-water  and  a  very  good  dinner,  so 
that  altogether  they  had  a  good  time.  The  officers  kept 
open  house,  and  eggnog  was  the  watchword  of  the  day. 
Nearly  every  Jap  officer  in  the  place  availed  himself  of 
the  occasion  to  call,  and  our  old  classmate  Takasaki  took 
dinner  with  us.  Taking  it  all  in  all,  we  spent  a  very  en- 
joyable Christmas,  though  being  in  dry  dock  made  it 
somewhat  disagreeable,  but  every  one  allowed  for  that." 

On  the  27th  they  were  ready  to  leave  the  dry  dock, 
and  the  Jap  captain  and  crew  once  more  took  possession 
of  the  Olympia,  which  had  been  floated  during  the  night. 
The  same  system  of  manoeuvers  and  signaling  was 
adopted  as  on  entering,  and  by  9  too  A.  M.  they  were 
free  of  the  dock.  They  now  returned  to  the  anchorage 
they  had  occupied  on  their  first  arrival  at  Yokuska  and 
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sent  a  party  ashore  to  load  powder,  etc.  This  work 
continued  till  the  following  day,  when  by  8:00  P.  M. 
all  things  were  stowed  in  their  proper  places.  Then  a 
thorough  cleaning  was  inaugurated  in  order  to  get  ready 
for  inspection,  and  by  6:30  A.  M.  on  the  30th  of  Decem- 
ber the  order  "All  hands  up  anchor"  was  given.  In 
half  an  hour  the  Olympia  stood  out  into  the  bay  of 
Yokuska  and  the  ship  was  swung  for  compass  error.  In 
the  Yokuska  roads  salutes  were  exchanged  with  a  Jap- 
anese gunboat,  and  so  they  continued  on  their  way  to 
Yokohama,  cleaning  ship  as  they  went.  Here  they  ar- 
rived, the  Japanese  flag  flying  from  the  fore  truck,  and 
their  cannon  booming  the  customary  salute  of  twenty-one 
guns.  They  took  up  their  moorings  off  the  French 
pier,  dropping  the  starboard  anchor  and  letting  the  ship's 
head  swing  to  the  wind ;  then  casting  another  anchor  on 
the  port  side.  A  salute  of  thirteen  guns  from  the  French 
cruiser  Alger  now  woke  the  echoes,  the  compliment  being 
quickly  returned  by  Robert's  vessel. 

All  things  being  in  readiness,  Admiral  McNair  and 
his  staff  once  more  came  on  board.  On  New  Year's  eve 
they  received  a  visit  from  the  American  minister,  who 
was  escorted  around  the  ship  by  the  admiral  himself. 
After  partaking  of  the  Olympia's  hospitality  he  departed 
amidst  the  usual  thunder  of  saluting  cannon.  The  ship 
was  now  cleaned  up  and  prepared  for  tomorrow's  fes- 
tival. New  Year's  day  celebration  was  carried  out 
in  true  American  style.  One  hundred  and  fifty  vis- 
itors from  the  shore,  mostly  Americans,  took  possession 
of  the  ship  from  1 1  :oo  A.  M.  till  1  :oo,  and  departed 
much  pleased  with  their  entertainment. 

Robert,  writing  on  January  2nd  to  his  sister,  describes 
this  celebration,  and  at  the  same  time  gives  testimony 
of  the  tender  affection  still  burning  in  his  heart  for  the 
home  folks  and  of  his  anxiety  to  hear  from  them  fre- 
quently, as  the  following  extract  will  show :  "I  wish 
I  could  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  letter  from  you, 
but  as  it  is  months  since  I  heard  from  you  directly,  I 
cannot,  even  though  there  is  a  weekly  mail  here  from  the 
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States.  I  am  sorry  you  so  soon  went  back  on  your  very 
good  beginning;  you  have  no  idea  how  cheering  it  is  to 
hear  from  home  when  so  far  away.  For  example,  on 
New  Year's  morning  I  was  feeling  particularly  gloomy, 
having  on  one  of  my  cranky  fits,  which  you  no  doubt  re- 
member are  quite  common  with  me.  The  direct  cause  of 
this  special  .crank  was  the  fact  that  I  was  obliged  to 
get  up  quite  early  to  superintend  the  fitting  out  of  the 
ship  for  New  Year's  day.  About  breakfast  time  the 
mail  arrived  on  board,  and  in  it  was  a  letter  to  me  from 
papa;  it  came  so  unexpectedly  and  opportunely  that  my 
tantrum  vanished  in  an  instant.  This  was  the  pleasant 
beginning  of  a  very  happy  day.  Of  course,  on  reading 
the  contents  my  pleasure  was  augmented  and  my  mind 
greatly  eased  to  know  you  are  all  well;  one  cloud,  how- 
ever, marred  my  happiness,  the  knowledge  of  the  serious 
illness  of  our  dear  friend,  Mrs.  King.  I  sincerely  hope 
and  pray  she  may  be  better  by  this  time. 

"We  returned  here  from  Yokuska  Monday  week  and 
on  New  Year's  day  kept  open  ship  from  1 1  :oo  A.  M. 
to  i  :oo,  during  which  time  a  stream  of  visitors  kept 
coming  and  going,  all  the  Americans  in  town  making 
themselves  at  home  for  the  day,  and  it  is  said  we  wel- 
comed them  right  royally,  even  though  many  an  old 
stager  sought  his  downy  couch  or  some  other  such  con- 
genial place  after  leaving  the  ship.  It  was  entirely  a  stag 
party,  no  ladies  aboard,  and  the  cheering  bowl  flowing 
freely  in  five  different  places  on  the  ship." 

After  New  Year's  day  little  of  interest  seems  to  have 
transpired  on  board  to  vary  the  monotony  of  routine 
drills,  etc.  On  the  5th  an  inspection  was  held  by  the  ad- 
miral, and  the  next  day  the  Alger  left  the  harbor,  firing 
a  salute  of  eleven  guns  as  she  sailed  out  with  the  French 
flag  at  the  fore.  A  court  martial  on  a  disobedient  sea- 
man, and  an  attempted  escape  of  some  prisoners  from 
the  brig  occasioned  a  little  excitement,  while  the  arrival 
of  the  United  States  mails  on  the  City  of  Pekin  cheered 
Robert's  heart  on  the  10th.  On  the  14th  the  British 
cruiser  Pique,  a  vessel  of  about  the  same  class  as  the 
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Olympia,  anchored  outside  the  breakwater.  About  noon 
she  came  into  harbor,  saluting  Japan  with  the  usual 
twenty-one  guns,  and  the  American  flagship  with  thir- 
teen, a  compliment  which  the  Olympia  returned  gun 
for  gun.  On  the  same  day  the  admiral  gave  a  luncheon 
and  reception  on  board,  showing  his  visitors  around  the 
ship  in  person,  and  himself  also,  it  may  be  said,  for  it 
was  his  first  real  inspection  of  his  flagship.  All  eyes 
were  on  him  at  this  time  to  see  what  were  his  intentions, 
for  a  good  deal  depended  on  whether  he  liked  his  quarters 
on  board.  In  the  meantime  it  was  anticipated  that  they 
would  sail  from  Yokohama  on  the  20th  as  far  as  Kobe 
on  the  inland  sea,  thence  to  Nagasaki,  Shanghai  and 
Hong  Kong,  thus  making  a  general  cruise  around  the 
station.  The  day  following  the  admiral's  reception  the 
crew  gave  a  minstrel  show  on  board  followed  by  a  dance, 
at  which  about  fifty  visitors  from  the  shore  were  present. 
On  the  1 6th  they  shifted  their  moorings  once  more  in 
order  to  be  in  a  more  convenient  place  to  obtain  water, 
as  coaling  was  to  begin  on  the  following  day.  The  Pique 
then  entered  the  harbor  and  occupied  their  vacated  berth. 
Robert  tells  us  of  some  earthquake  shocks  felt  in  Yoko- 
hama during  his  stay,  but  these  were  scarcely  noticeable 
on  board. 

For  the  next  three  days  after  taking  up  their  new 
anchorage  coaling  continued,  and  on  the  18th,  just  before 
the  Olympia  left  Yokoharna,  Robert  wrote  a  letter  to 
Father  Mackin,  which  we  have  already  quoted  in  an  ear- 
lier chapter,  in  order  to  show  from  his  own  testimony 
how  his  mother's  influence  affected  his  whole  life,  re- 
maining green  in  his  memory,  as  he  says,  and  saving  him 
from  many  pitfalls.  We  will  here  give  another  extract 
from  the  same  letter :  "I  certainly  thought  you  were  the 
goat  this  time,"  he  writes,  "but  the  late  arrival  of  yours 
of  the  20th  ult.  convinced  me  that  on  rare  occasions  you 
still  allow  your  thoughts  to  wander  across  to  the  wilds  of 
Japan.  I  am  happy  to  know  your  health  is  improving; 
I  sincerely  hope  it  may  continue  to  do  so.  You  ask  me 
to  send  you  all  the  news ;  well,  if  you  were  once  here  you 
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would  not  think  of  putting  such  a  question  to  a  poor  devil 
exiled  in  this  place.  We  have  telegraphic  communication 
with  the  outside  world,  but  news  costs  only  about  five 
dollars  a  word,  so  that  newspapers  have  little  or  no  deal- 
ings with  the  telegraphic  lines.  We  hear  one  day  of 
war,  another  of  treaties,  etc.,  and  don't  know  what  to 
believe.  However,  we  maintain  cordial  relations  with 
the  English  men-of-war  out  here,  visit  each  other's  ships 
and  learn  all  about  them.  There  are  now  two  in  the 
harbor,  one  the  ill-fated  Edgar  that  lost  some  forty  odd 
men  by  drowning  in  Chemulpo  a  short  time  since;  the 
other  vessel  is  of  the  same  class  with  us,  and  many  are 
the  yarns  as  to  what  would  happen  should  we  two  come 
together. 

"Since  coming  out  here  P  have  learned  to  manage 
the  bicycle,  so  that  on  my  afternoons  I  usually  go  out 
for  a  ride.  There  are  beautiful  roads  around  here,  as  well 
as  charming  scenery.  It  is  only  fifteen  miles  to  Tokio, 
and  once  there  you  can  spend  days  and  nights  taking  in 
the  sights  of  the  ancient  times ;  the  temples  and  parks  are 
very  beautiful  and  highly  interesting.  Some  of  the  peo- 
ple are  very  religious,  but  the  majority  don't  seem  to 
worry  much  about  church.  Tuesday  next  we  intend  to 
sail  for  Kobe,  and  on  the  way  speed  up  to  see  how  fast 
we  can  go.  Many  are  the  guesses  as  to  our  speed,  but 
I  fancy  we  shall  go  about  twenty  knots.  Wishing  you 
every  blessing,  and  hoping  to  hear  from  you  soon,  I 
must  now  close,  as  I  follow  the  maxim,  "Early  to  bed, 
etc.,"  my  duties  requiring  me  to  rise  at  5  130  A.  M.  They 
end  at  9:30  A.  M.,  the  rest  of  the  day  being  free."  In 
the  part  of  his  letter  formerly  quoted  Robert  thanks 
Father  Mackin  for  the  prayers  and  masses  offered  for  his 
dead  mother's  soul,  asking  at  the  same  time  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  this  charitable  service.  During  a  long  cor- 
respondence our  hero  never  forgot  to  ask  the  good  fath- 
er's prayers  for  his  mother. 

The  reference  to  the  goat  in  this  letter  calls  for 
some  explanation.  It  was  a  frequent  source  of  raillery 
between  Father  Mackin  and  his  young  pupil.    Mrs.  Mon- 
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aghan,  shortly  before  her  death,  filled  with  a  mother's 
anxiety  for  her  sailor  son,  at  that  time  only  anticipating 
his  future  voyages,  begged  Father  Mackin  always  to 
keep  up  a  correspondence  with  him,  knowing  what  a 
strong  moral  influence  could  in  this  way  be  exercised. 
This  Father  Mackin  promised  to  do,  as  far  as  his  multi- 
tudinous duties  would  allow,  and  hit  on  a  scheme  where- 
by he  might  induce  Robert  to  take  on  himself  the  bulk 
of  the  letter  writing.  By  means  of  the  following  alle- 
gory he  somewhat  unjustly  hinted  at  ingratitude  and 
forgetfulness  on  the  part  of  his  former  pupil.  Here  is 
the  gist  of  the  story:  "Once  upon  a  time,"  wrote  the 
good  father,  "I  had  a  little  kid,  which  was  given  to  me 
to  look  after,  to  protect,  and  to  nourish.  Whilst  it  was 
still  young  and  helpless  I  had  no  great  difficulty ;  it  took 
the  milk  I  gave  it,  and  it  fed  out  of  my  hand.  The 
little  kid  grew  daily  stronger  and  stronger,  and  frisked, 
and  leaped  about,  but  it  still  fed  from  my  hand,  and 
every  morning  was  there  to  greet  me,  gamboling  round 
me  with  seeming  joy  and  gratitude  when  I  came  with  its 
food.  But  at  last  a  sad  morning  arrived  when  there  was 
no  little  kid  to  greet  me  or  answer  to  my  call.  I  sought 
him  everywhere  in  all  his  accustomed  haunts,  but,  alas, 
in  vain,  and  was  turning  away  sorrowfully,  when,  lo, 
high  up  on  the  mountain  side,  between  me  and  the  morn- 
ing sun,  skipping  from  crag  to  crag  as  though  in  very 
scorn  of  my  sorrow,  I  saw  my  little  kid.  As  I  gazed 
he  raced  upward  and  across  the  hilltop,  and  from  that 
moment  I  never  saw  him  more." 

Robert  saw  the  application,  but  refused  very  rightly 
to  take  it  to  himself.  In  the  first  place,  he  objected  to 
the  appellation  "kid,"  since  he  could  now  grow  a  very 
luxuriant  mustache,  and  hence  dubbed  the  allegory  "the 
goat  story" ;  in  the  next,  he  said  it  was  unjust,  for  he 
had  been  more  faithful  than  his  accuser.  Nevertheless  he 
was  generous,  and  Father  Mackin  gained  his  point,  for 
Robert,  in  spite  of  many  unavoidably  unanswered  letters, 
kept  up  his  side  of  the  correspondence  during  the  rest  of 
his  life. 
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When  the  Olympia  steamed  out  of  Yokohama  harbor 
on  January  21  Robert's  heart  beat  high.  The  full  power 
speed  trial  of  the  British  cruiser  Edgar,  which  had  taken 
place  on  her  trip  from  Kobe  to  Yokohama,  had  made 
him  anxious  that  the  Olympia  should  do  better  in  a  sim- 
ilar experiment,  which  she  was  about  to  make  over  the 
same  course.  Our  hero  was  exceedingly  patriotic,  and  a 
sailor's  pride  in  his  own  ship  and  confidence  in  her  pow- 
ers stirred  up  enthusiastic  desires  in  his  heart.  At  2  :oo 
A.  M.  they  were  under  way  and  stood  out  and  down  the 
bay,  steaming  at  about  twelve  knots  an  hour  till  the  dawn 
broke.  Then  gradually  the  engines  were  worked  up  to 
full  speed,  but  the  day  was  most  unfavorable  and  the 
ship's  course  lay  dead  against  sea  and  wind,  hence  Rob- 
ert's chagrin,  as  expressed  in  the  following  from  a  letter 
which  describes  the  voyage  to  Kobe :  "In  some  way  the 
trip  was  very  disappointing.  We  started  out  to  make  a 
record  run,  fully  knowing  we  would  encounter  rough 
weather  and  that  it  would  be  all  against  us,  an  example 
of  the  strange  ways  frequently  used  in  the  service.  The 
ship's  engines  were  in  fine  condition,  but  it  was  running 
a  good  thing  to  the  ground,  and  abusing  a  magnificent 
vessel  to  push  her  at  this  season  of  the  year,  and  on  this 
coast,  strong  westerly  gales  being  prevalent.  Passing  out 
to  sea,  we  gradually  worked  up  to  full  speed,  fires  under 
all  boilers.  We  used  only  natural  draught  and  developed 
a  speed  of  22.4  knots  and  an  average  of  20.6  knots  for 
three  hours,  but  we  could  easily  have  maintained  a  speed 
of  21  knots  for  the  run  of  350  miles,  and  on  a  spurt  could 
possibly  have  made  23  knots  or  over;  the  elements,  how- 
ever, were  against  us.  We  ran  into  a  heavy  gale  and 
large  head  seas,  the  decks  were  continually  awash,  and  it 
was  impossible  to  stand  up  or  walk  on  the  bridge  without 
clinging  to  something.  We  had  orders  to  make  speed, 
so  we  ploughed  right  into  sea  and  wind,  disregarding 
both.  The  ship  was  as  steady  as  a  church,  but  billow  after 
billow  washed  over  her  bow,  throwing  tons  of  water  at  a 
time  all  over  the  upper  decks.  We  did  not  slack  our 
speed  till,  running  at  the  rate  of  22.4  knots,  with  wind 
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and  wave  increasing  all  the  time,  a  huge  green  sea  weigh- 
ing fully  150  tons  came  over  the  bow,  struck  the  turret, 
dashed  up  against  the  pilot  house,  and  passed  on  over 
the  stern,  leaving  in  its  wake  a  broken  chain  pipe,  a  bent 
stanchion,  twisted  bridge-rails,  and  the  window  pane  in 
the  pilot  house  half  an  inch  thick  smashed  to  bits,  the 
flying  pieces  cutting  many  of  the  occupants.  The  cap- 
tain then  slowed  up  in  haste,  having  been  called  to  his 
senses  by  a  blow  on  the  head  from  the  dumb  compass, 
which  had  been  lifted  clear  of  its  socket  and  deposited  on 
his  cranium.  At  a  slow  speed  there  was  no  trouble,  the 
ship  going  through  the  gale  with  the  greatest  ease  and 
again  exhibiting  her  beautiful  steadiness  in  heavy  seas. 
Thus  ended  our  trial,  a  failure  as  far  as  showing  these 
confounded  Japs  what  speed  there  was  in  the  ship." 

During  this  voyage  the  Olympia  had  been  sailing 
down  the  east  coast  of  the  island  of  Nippon  till  she  ar- 
rived at  the  Kii  Channel,  where  she  turned  westward 
to  enter  the  inland  sea".  By  10:00  A.  M.  on  the  22nd 
she  arrived  at  Kobe,  which  is  situated  at  the  northern  end 
of  this  chain  of  waters.  The  day  was  cold  and  dreary 
and  no  opportunity  was  given  for  pleasure  trips  ashore, 
for  they  took  their  departure  the  same  afternoon,  having 
stopped  just  long  enough  to  obtain  fresh  provisions. 
During  the  day  official  calls  were  exchanged  with  the 
shore  authorities.  At  4:30  the  pilot  took  command  and 
they  continued  their  journey  southward  through  the  in- 
land sea  and  then  eastward  to  the  Straits  of  Shimono- 
seki. 

Concerning  this  trip,  Robert  writes  as  follows :  "Our 
course  lay  through  the  inland  sea,  a  beautiful  body  of 
water,  lined  on  both  sides  by  low  picturesque  ranges  of 
mountains,  dotted  here  and  there  with  pretty  Japanese 
villages.  At  this  particular  season  strong  winds  prevail, 
making  the  trip  cold  and  disagreeable.  We  made  no  at- 
tempt at  speed,  reducing  our  power  one-half,  using  only 
two  and  one-half  boilers,  and  those  on  coal  allowance; 
we  made  about  14  knots.  Thursday  morning,  much  to 
our  disgust,  we  allowed  a  passenger  steamer  going  at 
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full  power  to  overhaul  and  pass  us.  It  was  the  Empress 
of  India  of  the  C.  P.  R.  R.  line.  The  powers  that  be 
did  not  want  to  race,  although  I  cannot  understand  how 
an  American  could  stand  by  and  see  a  blessed  juicer  throw 
smoke  in  our  eyes  as  they  did.  Of  course,  they  have  been 
guying  us  ever  since  and  blowing  to  beat  the  band.  It 
would  have  been  easy  for  us  to  beat  them,  as  their  best 
is  only  17  knots,  while  an  easy  speed  for  us  is  20  knots. 
Our  ship  lays  over  anything  in  this  country,  and  it  is 
decidedly  disgusting  as  well  as  humiliating  to  see  her 
beaten  by  others  much  inferior  to  her. 

"However,  she  is  good  enough  to  be  watched,  for 
there  are  two  British  cruisers  following  in  our  wake 
wherever  we  go ;  one,  the  Edgar,  is  of  the  first  class  and 
a  little  bigger  than  we  are,  the  other,  the  Pique,  a 
smaller  cruiser.  They  are  presumably  acting  under 
orders  from  the  British  Admiralty,  as  the  same  tactics 
were  used  in  the  time  of  the  Russo-English  war  scare." 

When  the  mail  steamer  referred  to  passed  the  Olym- 
pia  they  had  already  arrived  at  the  Straits  of  Shi- 
monoseki.  This  channel  connects  the  inland  sea  with 
the  Sea  of  Japan.  The  passage,  Robert  tells  us,  is  quite 
narrow  and  lined  on  each  side  by  a  high  range  of  hills, 
affording  a  commanding  position  for  several  partly  hid- 
den batteries  situated  on  their  summits.  It  was  here  in 
155 1  that  St.  Francis  Xavier  first  landed  on  the  Island 
of  Nippon,  proceeding  from  the  port  of  Shimonoseki 
to  Amanguchi,  at  that  time  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
populous  cities  in  Japan.  But  Robert's  journey  was 
now  leading  him  toward  the  regions  chiefly  hallowed 
by  the  ministrations  of  the  saint,  the  southeastern  por- 
tion of  the  Island  of  Kiushu,  which  is  situated  south 
of  the  straits.  It  was  at  Cagoxima  that  he  first  landed, 
a  town  not  far  from  the  site  of  Nagasaki,  which  was 
not  then  founded.  After  leaving  the  Straits  of  Shimono- 
seki the  Olympia  passed  into  the  open  sea  about  noon, 
and  by  9:40  was  safely  anchored  off  Nagasaki  harbor, 
the  principal  seaport  on  the  west  coast  of  Japan.  It  is 
famous   in   the  annals   of  the   Catholic   church   as   the 
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place  of  martyrdom  of  many  of  her  children  during  the 
persecution  of  the  Christians  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
when  the  fury  of  the  pagan  emperor,  Hideyoshi,  inspired, 
it  is  said,  by  the  imprudent  statements  or  malicious  cal- 
umnies of  English  sea  captains  and  Dutch  merchants, 
was  directed  against  the  Catholic  missionaries  and  their 
native  neophytes  and  converts. 

To  whatever  extent  the  English  and  Dutch  were  to 
blame  in  this  matter  it  must  be  added  that  the  good 
Spanish  friars  from  the  Philippines,  the  first  victims 
of  the  tyrant's  rage,  acted  somewhat  unwisely  in  insisting 
on  posing  as  envoys  of  Spain  at  such  a  crisis.  Jealousy  of 
foreign  influence  and  interference  has  ever  been  upper- 
most in  the  Japanese  mind,  and  at  the  time  of  which  we 
speak  was  more  than  ordinarily  in  evidence.  The  con- 
stancy of  the  native  martyrs,  at  any  rate,  went  far  to 
prove  what  St.  Francis  had  said  of  this,  his  favorite 
race  among  the  Orientals.  "As  far  as  I  know,"  he  writes, 
"the  Japanese  nation  is  the  single  and  only  nation  of 
them  all  which  seems  likely  to  preserve  unshaken  and 
forever  the  profession  of  Christian  holiness  if  once  it 
embraces  it."  Another  curious  circumstance,  almost  mir- 
aculous and  connected  with  Nagasaki,  off  which  Robert 
now  lay,  helps  to  confirm  the  prophecy  of  the  saint.  It 
is  related  that  in  1865,  shortly  after  the  consecration  of 
the  Church  of  the  Martyrs,  who  were  canonized  in  1862, 
a  party  of  natives  came  to  Nagasaki  and  questioned  the 
missionaries  as  to  their  religion,  which  they  declared 
was  the  same  as  that  handed  down  to  them  by  their 
fathers.  Here  was  evidence  of  the  good  soil  in  which  St. 
Francis  had  sowed  his  seed.  "Next  day  an  entire  Chris- 
tian village  invited  a  visit  from  the  missionaries.  Two 
days  later  600  more  Christians  sent  a  deputation  to  Naga- 
saki. By  June  8  the  missionaries  had  learned  of  the 
existence  of  25  'Christianities'  and  7  'Baptizers'  were 
put  into  direct  communication  with  them."  In  honor 
of  this  event  a  feast  was  instituted  to  be  celebrated  for- 
ever in  Japan  under  the  title  of  "The  Finding  of  the 
Christians." 
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After  the  revolution  in  1868  there  was  a  recrudes- 
cence of  persecution,  which  lasted  up  to  the  time  of 
our  hero's  birth,  as  the  Tablet  in  a  recent  review  of  a 
work  on  Japan  tells  us.  "It  is  calculated,"  says  that 
journal,  "that  from  6,000  to  8,000  Christians  were  torn 
from  their  families,  deported  and  subjected  to  cruel 
tortures,  so  that  nearly  2,000  died  in  prison.  On  March 
14,  1873,  tne  Christian  prisoners  were  set  at  liberty,  and 
the  record  of  Catholicism  since  has  been  one  of  contin- 
uous expansion." 

These  thoughts,  though  suggested  by  the  locality,  are 
wide  of  our  subject.    Let  us  return  to  our  hero. 

As  we  have  said,  the  Olympia  cast  anchor  at  night- 
fall outside  the  harbor  of  Nagasaki.  Robert  could  see 
the  entrance  to  the  harbor  marked  by  two  lighthouses 
eight  miles  apart,  the  one  to  seaward  visible  about  sixteen 
miles  off,  the  other  carrying  a  red  light  which  could 
be  seen  for  about  ten  miles.  Next  morning  the  flagship 
steamed  in  and  moored  in  nine  and  one-half  fathoms  of 
water,  saluting  and  receiving  salutes  from  all  the  ships 
there  present.  Amongst  these  was  the  U.  S.  S.  Charles- 
ton. 

The  harbor  is  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  indented 
with  bays,  and  is  about  three  miles  in  length  and  one- 
half  mile  in  width.  It  is  surrounded  by  hills  some  1,500 
feet  in  height,  broken  into  long  ridges  and  deep  valleys, 
whilst  the  more  fertile  spots  are  terraced  and  under 
cultivation.  Converging  toward  the  entrance  on  either 
side,  this  lofty  and  variegated  shore  line  seems  to  enclose 
the  harbor,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  being  completely 
landlocked.  This  sheltered  situation  makes  Nagasaki 
an  excellent  rendezvous  for  all  classes  of  vessels,  for 
there  is  plenty  of  berthing  space  within  the  harbor  and 
water  enough  for  ships  of  the  largest  draught.  In  addi- 
tion to  perfect  safety  from  all  weather  disturbances,  great 
facility  is  afforded  for  docking  and  repairing.  At  the 
time  when  Robert  arrived  there  was  already  in  existence 
an  excellent  dock  for  moderate  sized  vessels,  and  a  large 
stone  one  under  construction.    The  shops,  though  incom- 
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plete,  had  facilities  for  doing  large  and  important  pieces 
of  work.  In  the  light  of  morning  Robert  could  see  the 
town  to  the  north  end  of  the  bay,  opposite  the  entrance, 
and  could  to  some  extent  make  out  its  dimensions, 
stretching  as  it  does  along  the  shore  about  a  mile,  and 
to  the  hills  behind  for  a  distance  of  about  three  miles. 
The  houses  of  the  town  itself  were  ill-built,  but  on  the 
hills  handsome  Shinto  and  Buddhist  temples  could  be 
seen,  while  the  harbor  was  decorated  with  the  flags  of 
many  nations  floating  from  the  mastheads  of  numerous 
warships  lying  at  anchor  in  front  of  the  town. 

It  did  not  take  Robert  long  to  find  out  that  in  spite 
of  its  beauty  and  convenience  of  situation,  Nagasaki  was 
far  behind  Yokohama  as  a  commercial  center,  and  this 
notwithstanding-  the  fact  that  it  had  been  the  only  port 
open  to  foreigners  up  to  the  year  1859.  Here  are  his 
first  impressions :  "This  is  a  beautiful  harbor,  well 
screened  from  the  weather  by  high  hills  on  all  sides. 
The  city  is  more  Japanese  than  Yokohama,  and  not  nearly 
so  pleasant  socially ;  but  there  are  many  points  of  interest 
about  here  well  worth  seeing,  such  as  temples,  hot  sul- 
phur springs  and  a  large  dry  dock.  The  place  is  built  on 
the  side  hills,  and  the  background  is  all  one  large  tract 
of  terraced  spots  extending  in  patches  to  the  summit  of 
the  hills.  There  are  at  present  in  the  harbor  three  U. 
S.  men-of-war,  one  French,  one  British,  three  Russian 
and  two  Jap,  besides  numerous  merchant  vessels." 

On  the  25th,  the  day  following  their  arrival,  official 
visits  were  received  from  all  the  men-of-war  in  the 
harbor,  and  the  same  day  the  Yorktown  came  in  amidst 
the  usual  exchange  of  salutes.  Naval  routine  and  official 
calls  occupied  the  next  two  days,  and  on  the  28th  amidst 
a  slight  fall  of  snow  the  French  mail  steamer  Caledonien 
entered  the  harbor,  followed  some  time  after  by  the 
Russian  battleship  Nicholai  I.  Snow  and  rain  fell  the 
following  day,  and  the  H.  M.  S.  Porpoise,  which  Robert 
afterward  met  in  Samoa,  left  the  harbor,  the  City  of 
Pekin  entering. 

On  January  30  the  Detroit  arrived  and  on  February  2 
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H.  M.  S.  Rainbow  joined  the  polyglot  assemblage.  On 
the  4th  two  Russian  torpedo  boats  departed,  but  their 
place  was  taken  by  the  Concord,  whose  crew  reported 
very  bad  weather  outside,  and  H.  M.  S.  Spartan.  The 
same  day  the  admiral  inspected  the  Yorktown  and  on 
the  following  went  through  the  same  ceremony  on  board 
the  Concord.  While  this  last  inspection  was  going  on 
the  Olympia's  watchdogs,  the  Edgar  and  the  Pique  en- 
tered the  harbor  and  took  up  their  station  near  by  and 
were  politely  saluted  by  the  Americans.  All  these  ar- 
rivals and  departures  involved  a  great  many  official  calls 
and  a  tremendous  expenditure  of  gunpowder.  But  these 
things  did  not  seem  sufficient  to  attach  Robert  to  the 
place,  and  before  two  weeks  had  passed  the  attractions  of 
Nagasaki  were  apparently  exhausted.  He  writes  thus 
to  his  sister  on  February  8 :  "There  is  nothing  going 
on  here  worth  writing  of;  the  usual  drills,  etc.,  every  day 
and  one  admiral  saluting  another  two  or  three  times  a 
day.  You  would  imagine  it  was  a  continual  Fourth  or  a 
never  ending  fight  to  hear  the  shooting  going  on.  It  is 
only  a  small  harbor,  not  much  bigger  than  Hickey's  lake, 
but  there  are  present  five  U.  S.  men-of-war,  one  French, 
four  English,  four  Russian,  and  one  Jap,  besides  in- 
numerable merchantmen,  junks  and  sampans." 

From  the  ioth  to  the  12th  was  spent  coaling  ship 
and  receiving  stores,  during  which  operations  the  Detroit 
came  out  of  dock  and  was  inspected  by  the  admiral  and 
staff.  The  13th  saw  the  departure  of  the  Russian  cruiser 
and  battleship,  Panniat  Azovia  and  the  Admiral  Naki- 
moff;  these  were  followed  by  H.  M.  S.  Sparton,  while 
the  French  cruiser  Forfait  entered,  together  with  the 
steamer  Peru,  the  latter  carrying  the  U.  S.  mail.  The 
routine  of  the  next  few  days  was  only  broken  by  the 
departure  of  the  British  transport  and  store  ship  the 
Humbert;  but  more  excitement,  at  least  for  the  Ameri- 
cans, was  occasioned  when  the  Concord  broke  her  home- 
ward bound  pennant  on  the  20th,  and  slipped  her  moor- 
ings midst  rousing  cheers  and  shouts  of  "bon  voyage" 
from  all  the  men-of-war  in  the  harbor.     Robert  and  his 
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companions  watched  her  as  she  glided  rapidly  out  of 
sight  behind  the  hills  at  the  entrance  on  her  way  to  Yoko- 
hama, and  thoughts  of  home  filled  their  hearts. 

Next  day  they  prepared  for  the  celebration  of  Wash- 
ington's birthday,  February  22.  On  that  day  all  the 
men-of-war  in  the  harbor  joined  with  the  flagship  in 
dressing  ship,  and  fired  the  national  salute  of  twenty-one 
guns  in  honor  of  the  occasion.  In  the  afternoon  sports 
were  held,  consisting  of  boat  races,  running  matches, 
etc.,  and  a  concert  by  the  band.  Robert  records  that  the 
Olympia's  boats  won  all  except  one  race.  This  established 
for  them  such  a  reputation  that  when  next  day  the 
Charleston's  boat  tossed  oars  under  their  bow  by  way  of 
bravado  the  would-be  challengers  backed  down  at  once 
on  seeing  the  Olympians  only  too  ready  to  accept  the 
opportunity  of  gaining  further  laurels.  Robert,  writing 
on  the  23rd,  thus  alludes  to  the  events  mentioned :  "Yes- 
terday, Washington's  birthday,  was  appropriately  hon- 
ored by  a  salute  of  twenty-one  guns  from  every  ship  in 
the  harbor,  six  in  number.  They  managed  to  raise  quite 
a  racket,  and  presented  a  very  pretty  sight,  all  belching 
forth  smoke  at  one  and  the  same  time.  In  the  after- 
noon the  flagship  held  a  series  of  sports,  including  boat 
races,  foot  races,  etc.  It  was  the  first  trial  any  of  our 
boats  or  crew  had  had,  and  they  did  very  well,  winning 
all  but  one  boat  race.  We  hope  to  get  out  of  here  by 
Thursday  next,  when  we  start  for  Shanghai.  The  Con- 
cord left  here  Thursday  last  for  Yokohama  on  her  way 
home  to  the  United  States." 

No  doubt  Robert  was  not  sorry  to  think  of  resuming 
his  voyage,  but  in  spite  of  his  desire  to  depart  for  Shang- 
hai, Thursday  found  the  Olympia  still  anchored  in  Naga- 
saki harbor.  In  the  meantime  the  coming  and  going  of 
warships  kept  on.  A  somewhat  unwelcome  visitor  was 
the  U.  S.  gunboat  Petrel,  since  she  was  flying  the  quar- 
antine flag  on  account  of  a  case  of  smallpox  on  board. 
This  was  on  February  26,  and  on  the  29th  the  German 
cruiser  Irene  left  the  harbor.  In  his  last  letter  from  Naga- 
saki on  March  1  Robert  writes  to  his  sister  as  follows : 
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"Owing-  to  a  series  of  unfortunate  circumstances  we  have 
been  detained  here  until  now.  It  is  said  we  leave  tomor- 
row for  Woo-Sung,  where  we  will  transfer  the  admiral 
and  put  out  to  sea  again  for  target  practice;  on  returning 
the  ship  will  be  thoroughly  overhauled,  a  job  about  as 
tiresome  as  house  cleaning.  The  U.  S.  Petrel,  a  small 
gunboat,  got  in  here  last  week  flying  a  yellow  flag,  the 
paymaster  being  down  with  smallpox;  in  consequence 
of  this  we  all  made  a  rush  to  be  vaccinnated." 

Robert  had  made  a  better  guess  this  time,  for  on  the 
third  day  after  writing  the  Olympia  was  once  more  bat- 
tling with  the  gales  and  billows  on  her  way  to  Shanghai. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Woo-Sung,  Chee  Foo  and  Vladivostok. 
Back  to  Japan. 

On  March  2nd  the  German  flagship  Kaiser,  ac- 
companied by  two  cruisers,  entered  the  harbor  of  Naga- 
saki, just  as  the  Olympia  was  preparing  to  depart,  and 
was  received  with  the  usual  salutes  from  all  the  ships 
present.  By  5  :oo  P.  M.  Robert's  ship  was  well  under 
way.  She  had  to  turn  round  in  almost  a  ship's  length 
on  account  of  the  crowded  state  of  the  berth  she  oc- 
cupied, and  because  of  the  fact  that  the  Russian  vessel 
Nicholai  I  had  dropped  down  her  anchor  over  that  of 
the  Olympia.  Steaming  towards  the  entrance,  she  took 
up  her  anchorage  just  outside  the  Narrows.  Early  next 
morning  they  again  got  up  anchor  and  started  on  their 
journey  to  Shanghai  through  a  quartering  sea,  which 
caused  the  vessel  to  roll  heavily,  as  was  her  wont  under 
such  circumstances.  To  add  to  the  discomfort  of  all  on 
board  the  weather  was  foggy  and  disagreeable.  The 
journey  before  them  was  not  a  long  one  for  such  a  ves- 
sel as  the  Olympia,  although  in  the  days  of  St.  Francis 
Xavier  it  took  nearly  a  fortnight.  It  was  not  more  than 
435  miles.  Nevertheless,  on  account  of  the  weather, 
Robert  found  it  sufficiently  unpleasant,  and  the  morn- 
ing of  the  4th  of  March  found  them  still  rolling  through 
the  troubled  waters  out  of  sight  of  land.  By  noon,  how- 
ever, their  approach  to  the  Chinese  coast  was  announced 
by  the  arrival  of  a  pilot,  and  soon  after  Robert  found 
himself  steaming  up  the  mouth  of  the  lordly  Yang-Tse- 
Kiang  River.  Shortly  after  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
they  turned  southward  out  of  the  main  stream  into  the 
Hwang  Poo  of  Woo  Sung,  a  tributary  which  flows  north 
into  the  Yang-Tse-Kiang  near  its  mouth,  and  before  six 
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o'clock  the  vessel  was  moored  off  the  village  of  Woo 
Sung. 

Here  she  had  to  stop,  for  the  river  was  too  shallow 
to  admit  of  her  approaching  any  nearer  to  the  great 
maritime  city  of  China.  On  the  6th  Robert  writes  as 
follows,  giving  his  first  impressions: 

"We  got  here  last  night  thirty-five  hours  out  from 
Nagasaki.  The  Olympia  struck  her  proverbial  bad  wea- 
ther, cold,  wet,  and  disagreeable,  a  quartering  sea  not 
very  rough,  but  bad  enough  to  make  us  roll  40  degrees, 
at  the  extreme,  on  a  side.  A  dry  spot  could  not  be  found 
from  the  berth  deck  up,  men  were  kept  drying  down  decks 
day  and  night.  I  have  not  been  ashore  yet  and  hardly 
expect  to  go  before  our  return  about  the  20th  inst.  We 
leave  here  Monday  for  the  Saddle  Islands,  where  we  will 
have  our  quarterly  target  practice,  lasting,  I  expect,  about 
ten  days.  On  our  return  extensive  repairs  will  be  made, 
such  as  caulking  decks,  etc.,  which  will  give  us  a  stay  of 
about  a  month  or  more.  From  all  reports  this  will  be 
the  most  pleasant  place  we  have  struck,  for  there  are  a 
great  many  foreigners  in  Shanghai,  and  in  all  respects  it 
is  like  any  city  of  the  States  with  a  more  extensive  China- 
town. The  weather  here  is  much  colder  than  at  either 
Nagasaki  or  Yokohama,  yet  it  is  not  at  all  disagreeable. 
The  only  bad  thing  about  our  stay  here  is  the  fact  that 
we  have  to  lie  so  far  down  the  river  off  this  hole  known 
as  Woo  Sung,  where  there  are  three  white  men  in  the 
town  and  about  one  million  cut-throat  piratic  China- 
men." 

Two  days  later  Robert  got  a  chance  to  visit  the  Eu- 
ropean settlement  of  Shanghai,  where  the  "foreign 
devils,"  English,  French  and  American,  mostly  congre- 
gated. This  was  a  little  lower  down  the  river  than  the 
real  Shanghai  of  the  Chinese.  Speaking  of  his  visit,  he 
says :  "From  a  rapid  glance  at  the  place  it  seems  to  be 
very  pleasant  and  quite  civilized;  there  are  very  many 
brick  and  stone  buildings,  beautiful  paved  streets,  and 
charming  driveways ;  at  any  rate,  it  is  far  ahead  of  Naga- 
saki.    I  have  not  yet  run  into  enough  of  the  natives 
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tc  be  able  to  compare  them  with  the  Japs;  but  they  all 
resemble  one  another  in  their  proneness  to  bleed  a  stran- 
ger for  all  he  is  worth." 

Had  our  hero  had  the  opportunity  of  visiting  the 
original  Chinese  city  further  up  the  river,  which  he  is 
pleased  to  call  the  Chinatown  of  Shanghai,  he  might 
have  told  a  different  story,  for  it  is  reported  to  have  its 
drawbacks,  although  now  a  great  emporium  of  commerce. 
A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  it  was  but  a  third  rate  Chinese 
town,  but  has  made  such  strides  since  that  it  has  come 
to  the  front  rank  as  a  commercial  center.  Nevertheless, 
its  houses,  although  of  brick,  are  very  dirty  and  poorly 
built,  whilst  the  streets  are  narrow  and  constantly 
crowded.  Its  site  is  a  low  alluvial  plain,  intersected  by  in" 
numerable  creeks  which  environ  the  walls  and  flow  in  all 
directions  through  the  city.  Except  the  Catholic  cathe- 
dral and  the  the  spire  of  a  Baptist  chapel  no  buildings 
rise  above  the  low  walls  that  surround  the  town.  Near 
by  in  the  Hwang  Poo  River  the  tutelary  god  of  Shanghai 
has  his  temple  on  a  rocky  islet  surrounded  by  a  serpen- 
tine sheet  of  water  which  is  crossed  by  zig-zag  bridges, 
such  as  are  depicted  on  old-fashioned  willow  pattern 
plates.  Robert,  however,  had  no  time  for  an  extended 
investigation  on  this  occasion,  for  he  had  to  get  back  to 
Woo  Sung  to  set  out  for  the  target  practice,  the  Olympia 
being  under  orders  to  start  for  the  Saddle  Islands  on  the 
following  day. 

The  Gutzlaff  Islands  and  Saddle  Islands  are  two 
groups  lying  off  the  mouth  of  the  Yang-Tse-Kiang,  dis- 
tant about  yj  miles  apart,  while  the  latter  are  65  miles 
from  Woo  Sung.  At  Gutzlaff  a  signal,  telegraph  and 
lighthouse  station  is  established;  otherwise  these  islands 
are  dreary  and  uninhabited.  Their  vicinity,  however, 
was  the  best  available  for  the  purpose  the  Olympia  had 
in  view.  After  leaving  Woo  Sung  on  March  9th  she 
remained  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  islands  till  the  20th 
of  the  same  month,  passing  from  one  group  to  the  other 
from  time  to  time,  but  cut  off  from  all  communication 
with  strangers  except  those  at  the  Gutzlaff  signal  sta- 
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tion.  The  same  day  that  she  left  Woo  Sung  she  arrived 
at  the  Saddle  Islands,  but  was  disappointed  in  the  facilities 
afforded  ashore  for  practice.  After  setting  up  a  few 
targets  for  small  arms  on  land,  she  steamed  back  to 
Gutzlaf f  next  day  in  order  to  obtain  information  in  regard 
to  shoals,  tides,  etc.  The  same  afternoon  a  target  was 
sent  out  from  the  ship,  but  since  it  drifted  considerably 
and  the  Olympia  swung  in  such  a  manner  that  she  could 
not  train  her  forward  guns,  all  attempts  at  shooting  had  to 
be  given  up  for  that  day.  At  five  o'clock  on  the  follow- 
ing morning  they  again  got  up  anchor  and  returned  to 
the  Saddle  Islands,  coming  to  a  halt  about  7  150  A.  M. 
A  target  was  once  more  set  out  about  1,500  yards  abeam, 
but  as  some  Chinese  junks  now  got  in  the  line  of  fire, 
and  the  target  took  a  quiet  cruise  seaward,  going  almost 
out  of  sight,  practice  was  again  rendered  impossible. 
However,  in  the  afternoon,  the  target  being  recaptured 
and  replaced  in  position,  the  whole  of  the  port  battery 
was  fired,  while  in  the  meantime  the  marines  went  ashore 
for  small  arm  practice. 

Next  day  practice  with  the  big  guns  was  resumed 
and  the  engineer  force  went  ashore  to  try  the  small  arms. 
Great  gun  firing  was  brought  to  a  close  the  following 
day,  the  13th,  but  the  small  arm  practice  was  continued 
till  the  afternoon  of  the  14th.  On  March  15  they  re- 
turned once  more  to  Gutzlaff,  but  as  there  was  no  news 
for  them  at  the  signal  station,  they  swung  ship  for  com- 
pass correction  and  steamed  back  to  the  Saddle  Islands, 
dropping  anchor  at  2  115  P.  M.  The  intended  small  arm 
practice  on  the  following  day  had  to  be  postponed,  rain 
putting  a  stop  to  everything;  but  the  17th  was  celebrated 
by  the  firing  of  torpedoes  and  the  Hotchkiss  gun.  Next 
day,  in  spite  of  strong  breezes  and  thick  mists,  they 
brought  their  practice  to  a  conclusion,  and  the  pilot  be- 
ing taken  on  board,  preparations  were  made  for  returning 
to  Woo  Sung.  On  the  20th,  without  regret  be  it  said, 
they  returned  to  their  anchorage  in  the  Woo  Sung  River, 
arriving  in  the  afternoon.  It  did  not  seem  necessary 
to  have  travelled  all  the  way  to  China  in  order  to  spend 
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such  an  uninteresting  eleven  days,  and  even  Woo  Sung 
was  welcomed  after  such  an  experience. 

Another  cause  for  satisfaction  was  the  reception  of 
letters  from  home,  which  were  handed  to  Robert  on  his 
arrival.  The  same  day  he  wrote  to  his  father,  referring  to 
his  trip,  and  speaking  of  his  future  prospects  as  fol- 
lows: "Our  trip  was  uneventful;  we  anchored  among 
a  lot  of  small  islands,  very  thinly  settled,  and  so,  suitable 
for  promiscuous  firing  without  endangering  outside  par- 
ties. Everything  worked  well,  and  the  markmanship  was 
not  at  all  bad,  considering  it  was  the  first  time  for 
nearly  a  year  the  men  had  had  practice.  Our  little  trip 
wasted  about  $5,000.00  worth  of  ammunition  for  Uncle 
Sam.  On  the  23rd  there  is  to  be  a  large  ball  given  to  us 
by  the  consul  general.  Everybody  has  two  days'  leave  to 
attend.  On  the  26th  and  27th  the  admiral  is  going  to 
inspect  the  ship,  which  means  two  days  of  constant  drills 
and  red  tape,  with  any  amount  of  drilling,  cleaning,  etc., 
beforehand." 

During  the  following  week  little  of  importance  took 
place  except  the  ordinary  routine  and  preparations  for  the 
anticipated  admiral's  inspection.  This  event,  however, 
did  not  take  place  on  the  27th,  but  on  that  day  the  arrival 
of  the  Chinese  Viceroy  Li  Hung  Chang,  from  Shanghai, 
made  some  stir  among  the  natives  of  Woo  Sung.  The 
great  man  embarked  aboard  an  outgoing  mail  steamer 
amidst  interminable  salutes  from  cannon  and  firecrack- 
ers, the  noisy  demonstration  being  resumed  next  day 
when  the  mail  steamer  carrying  the  distinguished  China- 
man took  her  departure.  A  procession  of  gayly  dressed 
junks  accompanied  her  down  the  river  amidst  the  deaf- 
ening renewal  of  the  salutes  of  the  previous  day.  In 
the  meantime  workmen  from  the  shore  were  repairing, 
caulking,  painting  and  altering  the  ship,  and  more  coal 
was  taken  on  board.  Except  for  the  arrival  of  one  or 
two  vessels  and  a  trip  ashore  to  the  Shanghai  rifle  range 
taken  by  Robert  with  a  firing  party,  there  was  little  else 
of  interest  during  this  period.  A  week  after  the  de- 
parture of  Li  Hung  Chang  Robert  in  a  letter  to  his 
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sister  describes  that  event,  together  with  his  other  ex- 
periences, as  follows : 

"Since  I  returned  from  target  practice  everything  has 
been  topsy-turvy  aboard  here,  coolies  running  the  ship, 
making  repairs,  caulking  decks,  etc.  The  last  few  days 
we  have  been  coaling,  and  that  covers  everybody  and 
everything  with  coal  dust.  We  are  also  having  shore 
target  practice,  and  today  I  took  60  men  up  to  the  Shang- 
hai range  and  fired  them;  as  a  result  my  face  is  nicely 
cooked  from  the  effects  of  the  sun  and  wind.  The  cel- 
ebrated Li  Hung  Chang,  Viceroy  of  China,  left  here  a 
few  days  ago  for  a  tour  around  the  world.  Old  Li  was 
sent  away  amidst  the  thundering  of  ancient  muzzle- 
loaders,  the  boom  of  firecrackers  and  vociferous  cheer- 
ing of  his  henchmen.  It  for  all  the  world  resembled  a 
Fourth  of  July  celebration  at  home.  Li  has  extensive 
interests  in  Shanghai,  owning  cotton  mills  and  silk  man- 
ufactories, and  keeps  a  private  army  of  about  50,000 
Chinamen.  He  takes  his  army  to  Pekin  every  time  the 
emperor's  displeasure  calls  him  there." 

Robert  had  not  yet  been  a  month  at  Woo  Sung,  but 
he  had  already  grown  weary  of  his  position.  Shanghai 
pleased  him  well  enough,  but,  as  he  puts  it,  "having  to 
stay  down  here  twelve  miles  away,  with  poor  accommoda- 
tions for  getting  to  the  city,  makes  it  unpleasant,  and  at 
any  rate  from  our  experience  out  here  it  is  pleasanter  to 
be  on  the  go,  making  only  flying  visits  here  and  there." 
One  very  natural  effect  of  the  monotony  of  his  situation 
was  to  make  life's  common  burdens  more  irksome,  and 
turn  our  hero  into  a  moralist.  From  observation  of 
himself  and  a  small  section  of  mankind,  he  learned  a 
truth  which  time,  had  it  been  given  him,  might  have 
taught  him  to  apply  to  the  whole  human  race,  though 
for  the  present  he  only  connects  it  with  sailors.  In  a 
nutshell  it  was  this:  Life's  enjoyments  do  not  satisfy 
man.  We  learn  his  opinion  from  the  following  extract 
from  a  letter  written  on  April  16:  "As  the  last  mail 
leaves  tomorrow,  I  thought  I  would  drop  a  few  lines,  not 
that  I  have  anything  of  interest  to  write,  but  simply  to 
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let  you  know  that  U.  S.  S.  Olympia  and  crew  still  exist, 
as  well  and  contented  as  we  sailors  ever  get  to  be.  It 
seems  to  be  second  nature  to  a  sailor  from  captain  down 
to  landsman  to  have  some  growl  on,  at  least  my  limited 
experience  has  shown  it  so.  He  never  appears  satisfied 
without  something  to  kick  about;  yet  let  him  go  ashore 
and  have  as  much  fun  as  you  like,  he  is  always  happy 
to  get  back  aboard  ship." 

Whether  he  had  in  mind  certain  young  officers  who 
had  been  to  the  weekly  ball  in  Shanghai  the  night  be- 
fore, it  is  not  stated,  but  it  may  be  so,  for  he  tells  us  that 
their  glowing  tales  of  a  fine  time  were  discounted  by 
their  complaints  of  the  homeliness  of  their  English  part- 
ners, the  only  available  ones  in  this  city.  Another  of  the 
disappointing  delights  ashore  may  have  been  a  travelling 
opera  troupe,  then  in  Shanghai.  However,  Robert  had 
participated  in  neither  of  these  dissipations  himself,  but 
seems  to  have  remained  on  board  meditating  in  the  inter- 
vals of  duty  on  the  oft-postponed  but  still  impending  ad- 
miral's inspection,  with  its  perpetual  drills  and  worry 
in  preparation.  But  he  was  looking  forward  with  hope 
to  May  i,  when  he  expected  to  begin  his  cruise  north 
through  the  now  historic  waters  that  roll  between  Chefoo, 
Chemulpo  and  Vladivostok.  He  expected  a  pleasant 
time,  "at  least,"  he  writes,  "we  will  be  kept  moving,  a 
thing  we  like  best  in  this  country;  a  couple  of  weeks  in 
each  place  is  all  one  desires." 

During  all  this  time  coaling  and  repairing  continued, 
varied  by  occasional  expeditions  ashore  with  firing  par- 
ties, and  the  coming  and  going  of  ships  of  all  nations. 
The  arrest  of  an  officer  for  absence  without  leave  and 
neglect  of  duty  made  some  stir  on  the  18th.  On  the 
23rd  the  Detroit  and  Yorktown  took  up  their  positions 
close  by,  thus  making,  with  the  Boston  and  Machias, 
which  had  arrived  in  port  two  days  before,  quite  a  for- 
midable fleet  of  American  vessels  assembled  around  the 
flagship.  It  may  have  been  this  association  with  so 
many  of  his  countrymen  that  brought  to  Robert's  mind 
at  this  time  thoughts  on  American  politics  which  min- 
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gled  with  his  visions  of  far-off  Spokane,  for  dreams  of 
home  seemed  now  to  have  come  to  him.  He  saw  his 
father  battling  with  the  world  or  returning  home  to  the 
bosom  of  his  motherless  family  after  his  labors;  he  saw 
the  children  at  their  play,  amidst  all  those  scenes  so  fa- 
miliar to  his  own  childhood;  and  with  the  vision  came 
the  thought,  am  I  remembered  still?  A  very  definite 
and  substantial  answer  came  to  such  questioning  of  April 
24  in  the  shape  of  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  from 
his  sister  Maggie.  This  seems  to  have  given  a  pleasing 
jolt  to  Robert's  reveries,  but  at  the  same  time  to  have 
stirred  up  a  little  remorse  for  the  scoldings  he  had  given 
his  sister  for  not  writing  more  frequently.  Hence  the 
following  brief  but  brotherly  letter,  brimful  of  gratitude 
and  explanation : 

Woo  Sung,  China,  April  24,  1896. 
"My  Dear  Sister: — At  last  I  have  got  a  letter  from 
you.  I  know  it  is  hardly  fair  for  me  to  growl  after 
your  very  handsome  remembrance  of  me,  but  then  I 
would  like  to  hear  from  you  oftener.  Dear  Mag,  I  am 
very  grateful  to  you  and  papa  for  the  valuable  present 
you  sent  me,  which  I  received  a  few  minutes  ago.  The 
only  thing  that  bothers  me  is  that  it  is  so  much  more  than 
I  deserve.  What  I  value  more  than  the  intrinsic  worth 
of  any  present  is  the  fact  of  your  remembrance  of  me 
at  home.  It  is  one  of  the  sweetest  and  most  consoling 
thoughts  to  us  strollers  on  the  high  seas  to  know  we  have 
at  home  those  by  whom  we  are  kindly  remembered.  I 
am  happy  to  hear  you  are  all  so  well,  and  that  you  intend 
tc  spend  the  summer  at  the  Cariboo  mine.  How  I  wish 
I  were  going  with  you.  I  am  sure  you  will  all  enjoy  the 
outing,  especially  if  you  get  the  Sinto  girls  to  go.  I 
thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  for  your  fond 
remembrance  of  me  and  your  many  good  wishes,  and 
sincerely  hope  this  will  find  you  all  enjoying  the  best 
of  health  and  happiness. 

"Your  affectionate  brother, 

"Rob  Monaghan." 
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Except  for  the  opening  of  a  court-martial  on  board 
the  Yorktown,  nothing  occurred  to  disturb  the  month  of 
April  till  the  last  day,  when  a  hideous  catastrophe  broke 
in  on  the  monotony  of  Robert's  sojourn  at  Woo  Sung. 
During  the  dreary  hours  of  the  morning  watch,  at  about 
half  past  two,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  down  stream  from  the 
Olympia,  a  disastrous  collision  took  place,  in  which  more 
than  300  people,  including  six  white  men,  lost  their  lives. 
The  New  Chang,  bound  for  Shanghai,  whilst  proceed- 
ing down  the  river,  ran  into  the  On  Wo,  a  small  trading 
vessel  sailing  for  Chinese  ports  along  the  coast.  The 
incoming  steamer  struck  the  On  Wo  with  great  violence 
and  stove  a  large  hole  in  her  bow,  so  that  almost  imme- 
diately the  ill-fated  coaster  sank  beneath  the  chilly  waters 
of  the  Woo  Sung,  carrying  with  her  to  their  doom  a  large 
number  of  sleeping  passengers  who  were  lying  uncon- 
scious in  their  bunks.  The  New  Chang,  though  but 
slightly  damaged,  was  beached  near  by,  happily  without 
casualty. 

At  the  time  of  the  accident  a  strong  flood  tide  was 
running,  and  crowds  of  drowning,  half-frozen  Chinamen 
were  washed  past  the  American  fleet  where  it  lay  at 
anchor.  The  signal  was  given  instantly  to  lower  all 
boats  and  every  effort  was  made  to  save  life,  but  barely 
sixty  were  rescued,  of  which  number  the  Olympia's  boats 
were  credited  with  thirty-eight.  Meanwhile  the  crews 
on  the  Chinese  junks  anchored  near  the  scene  of  the  acci- 
dent not  only  made  no  attempt  to  save  the  lives  of  their 
countrymen,  but  even  endeavored  to  hurl  back  their 
drowning  compatriots,  who  were  clinging  desperately  to 
the  sides  of  any  vessel  they  could  reach,  into  the  cold, 
hungry  river.  The  unfortunates  rescued  by  the  Amer- 
ican boats  were  taken  on  board,  the  sailors  giving  them 
dry  clothes  and  the  doctors  bestowing  every  attention 
upon  them.  They  were  detained  until  9:30  and  were 
then  sent  on  to  Shanghai  by  the  tug  Simpson. 

Robert  being  absent  at  Shanghai  at  the  time  of  the 
occurrence  of  the  actual  collision  saw  only  its  effects, 
which  were  visible  for  the  whole  of  the  remainder  of 
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his  stay  at  Woo  Sung;  but  these  afforded  a  spectacle 
which  made  a  lasting  impression  on  him.  He  thus  de- 
scribes the  heart-rending  disaster :  "About  2  130  A.  M. 
today,  the  30th,  two  coast  steamers  collided  not  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  from  our  ship.  One  vessel  was  slightly 
damaged  and  beached,  the  other  was  cut  in  two  and 
sank.  The  sunken  steamer  had  aboard  her  seven  white 
men,  officers  of  the  ship,  and  as  nearly  as  can  be  found 
out  300  Chinese.  One  white  man  was  saved  and  only 
about  50  Chinese.  Our  boats  saved  38,  the  rest  of  the 
ships  5  and  the  others  reached  the  shore  unaided. 

"At  the  time  of  the  accident  a  very  strong  flood  tide 
was  running,  carrying  the  sunken  wreck  within  100  yards 
of  our  bow.  The  night  was  cold  and  the  water  almost  at 
freezing,  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  a  dreadful  sight 
to  see  the  animated  forms  speeding  by  with  the  tide,  and 
rending  the  air  with  their  shrieks.  Many  floating  by 
were  carried  under  our  ship  and  the  lighters  alongside, 
and  made  frantic  grasps  at  ladders,  life  lines,  etc.  They 
did  not  stay  above  water  long,  however,  being  soon  ex- 
hausted or  benumbed  with  cold.  Our  doctors  were  up  all 
night  reviving  the  rescued  who,  as  soon  as  they  were 
able  to  be  about,  were  put  in  one  of  the  fire  rooms  to 
thaw  out.  A  great  many  more  might  have  been  saved 
had  the  Chinese  junkmen  one  particle  of  feeling  about 
them;  many  a  poor  drowning  wretch  grabbed  hold  of 
a  junk  and  cried  for  help,  but  not  a  hand  would  the  China- 
men give  them.  It  is  against  their  religion  to  do  so ;  they 
believe,  it  would  be  depriving  the  god  of  the  seas  of  his 
prey,  and  the  said  god  would  be  highly  indignant,  and 
would  visit  his  wrath  upon  them  for  interfering  with  his 
domain.  The  laws  of  the  country  also  are  that  any  man 
rescuing  another  from  drowning  becomes  responsible  for 
all  debts,  etc.,  of  the  rescued,  and  his  future  support. 

"After  returning  from  the  city  this  morning  I  was 
sent  back  immediately  on  duty  to  bring  down  $48,000.00 
Mexican.  Both  on  the  way  up  and  down  you  could 
see  dead  bodies  lying  on  the  bank,  and  the  natives  afraid 
to  go  near  them,  standing  off  100  yards  or  so  to  view 
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them.  Some  of  our  people  went  ashore  and  counted 
j6  stretched  out  on  the  bank — men,  women  and  children. 
The  total  lack  of  all  the  tender  feelings  of  mankind  shown 
by  the  Chinese  must  be  seen  to  be  believed ;  I  never  saw 
an  animal  yet  that  did  not  far  surpass  them.  As  yet  it 
is  not  known  who  is  to  blame  for  this  terrible  accident, 
but  it  is  thought  to  be  due  to  the  indecision  of  the  cap- 
tain of  the  sunken  steamer,  he  having  changed  his  course 
two  or  three  times  from  side  to  side  just  before  the  col- 
lision, consequently  embarrassing  the  approaching 
steamer  so  that  the  captain  to  save  himself  went  in  head 
on. 

Two  days  after  the  accident  just  referred  to  the  court- 
martial  passed  judgment  on  the  officer  we  have  already 
spoken  of  who  went  ashore  without  permission.  He  was 
convicted  and  sent  home  with  a  heavy  sentence,  his  de- 
parture being  little  regretted,  though  much  sympathy 
was  felt  for  his  family.  The  proceedings  in  this  mat- 
ter had  been  one  of  the  causes  of  their  delay  at  Woo 
Sung,  but  in  any  case  since  the  repairs  were  not  yet 
completed  their  setting  out  had  to  be  postponed  a  few 
days  longer.  In  the  meantime  festivities  in  Shanghai 
made  a  slight  compensation  for  their  detention.  Robert, 
writing  on  May  7th,  says :  "During  the  past  week  there 
has  been  a  race  meeting  in  Shanghai.  They  have  noth- 
ing but  ponies,  and  slow  ones  at  that,  so  that  the  affair 
to  us  was  very  tame ;  but  Shanghai  society  seemed  to  like 
it  and  came  out  in  force,  all  business  houses  being  closed 
and  a  general  holiday  being  declared  on  race  days.  I 
suppose  the  races  answered  their  purpose,  as  dull  as  they 
were.  The  weather  was  ideal,  and  so  gave  the  female 
contingent  a  fine  opportunity  to  display  their  spring 
dresses,  which  they  did  not  let  go  by.  Dressing  here 
in  the  best  silk  does  not  cost  much,  so  the  women  lay 
it  on  heavy.  We  have  been  practicing  baseball  and  yes- 
terday played  against  another  ship's  team,  whom  we  beat 
with  ease.  We  are  getting  together  a  very  good  lot  and 
expect  to  play  a  great  deal  this  summer." 

On  the  8th  all  repairs  were  completed  and  cleaning, 
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painting  and  fitting  for  the  sea  began,  as  they  were 
under  sailing  orders  for  Saturday,  the  9th.  This,  Robert 
tells  us  in  his  last  letter  written  from  Woo  Sung,  in  which 
he  thus  expresses  his  sentiments  about  their  departure: 
"None  of  us  will  be  sorry  to  get  out  of  here;  every  day 
more  bodies  from  the  late  wreck  are  washed  up  on  the 
bank  near  us,  and  are  picked  up  and  placed  in  a  temporary 
shed  close  by.  Some  two  hundred  have  been  recovered 
so  far,  including  three  white  men."  He  concludes  with 
the  following  kindly  inquiry  after  the  children,  which 
shows  where  his  heart  was :  "How  are  the  children  en- 
joying the  trip  to  the  mine?  Jim  will  be  right  in  his  ele- 
ment, having  all  the  good-natured  miners  to  play  tricks 
on." 

On  the  morning  of  the  9th  the  American  fleet  began 
to  get  in  motion;  that  is,  with  the  exception  of  the  Bos- 
ton, which  had  steamed  up  to  Shanghai.  The  others, 
however,  made  a  fine  showing  as  they  left  their  anchor- 
age, the  Machias  leading,  followed  by  the  Detroit  and 
Yorktown,  and  took  up  their  positions  outside  the  bar. 
It  was  8  :oo  A.  M.  when  they  departed  and  by  ten  o'clock 
the  flagship  was  under  way,  overhauling  her  consorts 
at  1  :oo  P.  M.  She  then  took  the  lead  in  a  column  forma- 
tion, the  Machias,  Yorktown  and  Detroit  following  in 
the  order  named.  All  was  bustle  and  joyful  excitement 
on  board  as,  spurning  the  corpse-strewn  waters  of  the 
Woo  Sung,  the  squadron  steered  down  the  Yang-Tse- 
Kiang  for  the  open  sea.  Their  course  was  set  for  Chee- 
foo,  a  distance  of  508  miles,  and  then  began  what  Rob- 
ert afterwards  called  as  delightful  a  cruise  as  he  ever 
hoped  or  dreamed  of  making,  with  no  long  tiresome 
periods  at  sea,  and  just  long  enough  stoppages  at  each 
place  to  avoid  getting  weary  or  bored. 

On  the  journey  they  went  through  squadron  maneu- 
vers. The  10th,  the  day  following  their  departure,  was 
occupied  with  fleet  drill,  the  ships  changing  their  forma- 
tion in  various  ways,  sailing  in  column,  in  echolon,  and 
double  column.  Then  they  tried  signaling  with  flag- 
hoists,  then  wigwagging  and  whistles.    During  the  after- 
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noon  a  dense  fog  gave  an  opportunity  for  testing  the  ef- 
ficiency of  their  fog  signals.  The  trial  was  perfectly  satis" 
factory,  as  guided  by  these  signals,  the  vessels  kept  their 
positions  well,  in  spite  of  the  murky  atmosphere.  They 
then  parted  company  with  the  Yorktown,  which  left  for 
Chemulpo  at  3  150  P.  M.  Next  day  they  increased  their 
speed,  but  were  delayed,  having  to  wait  twice  for  the 
Machias,  whose  fires  required  cleaning.  Nevertheless 
about  noon  they  passed  Wei  Hai  Wei,  where  they  saw 
two  Japanese  men-of-war  at  anchor  in  the  harbor.  At 
3  150  P.  M.  they  came  to  anchor  some  five  miles  out  from 
Chefoo,  taking  up  their  positions  in  the  inverse  order 
of  their  sailing.  Nearer  to  the  town  lay  the  Russian 
men-of-war  Rurik  and  Panniat  Azovia  with  two  small 
gunboats  and  the  British  cruiser  Narcissus,  with  whom 
they  exchanged  salutes,  as  well  as  with  the  forts.  The 
Americans  now  turned  their  attention  to  their  own  af- 
fairs, making  ready  to  pass  the  night  where  they  were 
anchored. 

Next  morning  the  fleet  got  under  way  once  more 
and  steamed  out  to  sea  some  sixteen  or  seventeen  miles 
and  indulged  in  target  practice.  After  individual  and 
squadron  firing  were  finished,  very  little,  Robert  tells  us, 
remained  of  the  targets.  That  evening  they  returned  to 
their  first  anchorage.  On  the  two  following  days  parties 
were  sent  ashore  for  battalion  and  brigade  drill,  and 
on  the  15th  brigade  drill  was  continued,  the  flagship  con- 
trolling the  evolutions  by  exchanging  signals  with  the 
officer  in  command  ashore.  The  same  day  boat  races 
afforded  a  little  more  entertaining  occupation  and  the 
Charleston  had  her  revenge  for  her  defeat  at  Nagasaki, 
being  declared  champion  at  the  end  of  the  day's  sport. 
There  was  no  respite  from  drills  on  the  16th,  but  on  the 
17th,  Sunday,  a  visit  from  Mr.  Denby,  the  United  States 
minister,  with  a  party  of  ladies,  gave  a  little  pleasant 
relaxation  to  those  on  board,  and  the  departure  of  the 
visitors  was  signalized  by  a  salute  of  fifteen  guns.  Before 
the  day  was  over  they  said  good-bye  to  the  Charleston, 
as  she  set  out  on  her  homeward  journey.     Robert  relates 
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his  story  from  the  time  of  his  departure  from  Woo  Sung 
up  to  this  point  in  the  following  manner :" 

"Leaving  Woo  Sung  on  May  9th,  with  its  ghastly 
sights  of  dead  Chinamen  lying  out  in  the  open  air  on 
the  beach,  or  coming  to  the  surface  and  drifting  on  the 
strong  tides  of  the  Woo  Sung  River,  was  not  too  soon  for 
any  of  us.  As  the  fleet  passed  by  us  in  line  it  made  one 
feel  as  if  he  were  in  home  waters  again,  and  so  with 
joyful  hearts  we  started  off.  Arrived  at  Chefoo  after 
a  three  days'  trip,  we  began  drills  at  once,  torpedo  drills, 
infantry  drills,  and  target  practice.  An  exciting  boat 
race  at  the  end  made  a  very  busy  week.  The  town  of 
Chefoo  is  the  Newport  of  China,  only  like  Newport  it 
has  its  periods  of  life  and  dullness,  and  we  were  too  early 
by  a  month  for  the  former.  I  went  ashore  once.  It  is  a 
beautiful  place,  along  the  shore  one  long  sandy  beach,  and 
inland  a  range  of  high  mountains.  The  town  is  com- 
pletely inclosed  by  a  part  of  the  celebrated  Chinese  wall, 
through  the  gates  of  which  we  were  not  allowed  to  pass. 
The  only  persons  of  note  I  met  there  were  the  American 
consular  agent,  a  British  subject,  Irish  by  name  and  birth, 
with  his  wife  and  sister,  two  very  entertaining  women, 
and  the  American  minister,  Mr.  Denby,  quite  a  distin- 
guished looking  fellow  and  a  very  interesting  speaker." 

On  the  1 8th  and  19th  they  were  kept  busy  coaling 
and  getting  ready  for  the  sea,  for  the  20th  was  the  date 
arranged  for  their  departure  for  Vladivostok.  At  day- 
break on  that  day  the  Detroit  left  them,  steaming  off  for 
Yokohama,  and  at  9:30  A.  M.  the  Olympia  herself 
weighed  anchor.  At  eleven  o'clock  before  leaving  the 
land  they  swung  ship  for  compass  correction,  taking 
their  bearings  from  some  mountains  in  the  distance.  On 
the  night  of  the  21st  they  caught  sight  of  the  Detroit  and 
having  exchanged  numbers,  continued  their  journey 
through  a  smooth  sea  with  pleasant  weather.  The  routine 
of  the  ship  was  only  disturbed  by  a  false  alarm  of  "man 
overboard,"  which  gave  the  crew  an  opportunity  to  show 
their  promptness  in  an  emergency. 

Chefoo  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  peninsula  of  Shan- 
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tung  and  opposite  the  now  famous  Port  Arthur;  hence 
the  Olympia  was  sailing  through  waters  rendered  his- 
torical by  the  events  of  the  Russo-Japanese  war.  But  at 
this  time  no  hideous  war  disfigured  the  peaceful  scene, 
no  floating  mines  or  mislaid  torpedoes  were  drifting  on 
the  neighboring  seas,  no  blood-drenched  and  dismantled 
vessels  were  flying  for  refuge  to  the  neutral  harbor  Rob- 
ert had  just  left,  before  the  furious  onslaught  of  an  impla- 
cable foe ;  nay,  there  all  was  calm  and  still,  even  dull  as  we 
have  heard,  in  that  Newport  of  China,  unless  when  late- 
ly the  stillness  was  broken  by  the  cheers  which  greeted  the 
boat  races  which  the  American  ships  had  held  in  the 
harbor  during  their  stay.  The  Russian  fleet  must  have 
witnessed  these  races,  for  they  had  set  out  for  Chefoo  for 
Vladivostok  only  48  hours  before  the  Olympia.  It  may 
be  that  there  were  then  on  board  the  Russian  ships  young 
men  like  our  hero,  uttering  merry  shouts  as  they  watched 
the  oars  splashing  in  the  sunlight,  who  in  a  few  years, 
in  that  same  place,  all  pale  and  bloodless,  would  give  forth 
nothing  but  groans,  and  whose  once  laughing  eyes  would 
here  close  in  the  agonies  of  death.  But  they  were  now 
on  their  way  with  hearts  full  of  joy  to  Vladivostok,  there 
to  celebrate  the  coronation  of  their  Czar,  and  there  we 
shall  soon  meet  them  and  join  in  their  festivities  if  we 
follow  Robert  on  his  journeyings. 

Meanwhile  the  Olympia,  rounding  the  southern  coast 
of  Korea,  steered  for  the  Korean  Straits  and  took  the 
western  channel  to  reach  the  waters  of  the  Sea  of  Japan 
beyond.  It  was  not  in  this  channel,  but  in  the  eastern  one, 
nearer  Japan,  that  the  decisive  naval  battle  of  the  Russo- 
Japanese  war  took  place,  when  Admiral  Togo  completely 
annihilated  the  Russian  fleet.  As  they  turned  northward 
through  the  straits  they  ran  into  misty  weather  and  heavy 
seas,  so  that  it  became  necessary  to  slow  the  engines; 
but  by  evening  wind  and  sea  died  down  and  they  resumed 
their  speed  of  15  knots  and  soon  lost  sight  of  land.  By 
noon  next  day,  the  23rd,  they  saw  the  land  once  more, 
but  fogs  and  rain  prevailed  and  the  sky  was  cloudy  and 
overcast,  rendering  their  journey  unpleasant.    Hence,  they 
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were  not  sorry  when  at  7  P.  M.  they  arrived  at  their  des- 
tination and  dropped  anchor.  They  had  not,  however, 
found  a  permanent  resting  place,  as  they  expected,  for  the 
ship  grounded  on  a  small  shoal  extending  out  from  the 
beach,  and  they  had  to  change  their  moorings  immedi- 
ately. They  moved  further  up  the  harbor  and  again  cast 
anchor.  The  flag  lieutenant  of  the  admiral  of  the  fort 
now  came  on  board  and  offered  them  anchorage  nearer 
the  town.  They  accepted  his  suggestion  and  again 
changed  their  berth. 

Robert  now  found  himself  in  a  large  and  magnificent 
harbor  capable  of  accommodating  an  unlimited  number 
of  vessels  of  the  heaviest  draft.  It  was  situated  at  the 
extremity  of  a  long  peninsula  jutting  southward  into  the 
bay  of  Peter  the  Great.  The  surrounding  hills  sloped 
gradually  down  to  the  shore  and  many  fine  buildings 
could  be  seen  in  the  town,  for  this  was  the  most  import- 
ant seaport  Russia  possessed  in  Eastern  Siberia. 

Robert  and  his  companions  were  greatly  surprised 
to  learn  that  the  Russian  fleet  that  had  set  out  before 
them  had  not  yet  arrived.  They  had  not  sighted  them 
during  their  own  journey,  and  hence  expected  to  meet 
them  in  the  harbor.  They  were  somewhat  disappointed, 
for  everything  around  them  seemed  very  cheerless,  and 
little  or  no  welcome  was  offered  by  those  on  shore.  Mat- 
ters did  not  greatly  improve  in  this  respect  when  next  day 
the  belated  fleet  steamed  into  the  harbor,  sailing  in  col- 
umn, the  Panniat  Azovia,  Nakimoff,  and  Rurik  in  the 
order  named.  On  their  first  arrival  the  Russians  paid 
little  attention  to  the  Americans,  and  the  towns-folk  did 
not  change  their  attitude.  The  26th  was  as  dull  as  the 
preceding  days  and  rendered  more  unpleasant  when  the 
edge  of  a  typhoon  passed  over  the  harbor,  causing  the 
Olympia  to  drag  her  anchor.  Indeed,  she  was  preparing 
to  get  under  way  and  leave  when  the  storm  died  down. 
But  soon  a  change  came  over  the  social  atmosphere  also. 
At  9  o'clock  that  night  the  news  reached  Vladivostock 
of  the  Czar's  coronation,  and  then  the  fun  began.  But 
let  Robert  tell  the  story  of  the  next  few  days : 
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"We  had  left  Chefoo  48  hours  after  the  Russian  fleet, 
but  got  in  24  hours  ahead  of  them,  and  they  were  much 
surprised  on  entering  the  harbor  one  morning  to  see  us 
resting  at  our  anchorage,  for  we  had  not  sighted  them, 
nor  they  us,  on  the  way  up.  For  two  days  we  did  nothing 
much  but  clean  ship  or  stroll  ashore  in  what  we  thought 
a  beautiful  but  dull  place.  On  the  night  of  the  26th  our 
mess,  disgusted  with  our  reception,  proceeded  to  drown 
their  feelings  in  the  flowing  bowl.  That  night  was  a 
starter,  for  the  Russian  fleet  at  dark  burst  out  in  a  blaze 
of  electric  lights  from  stem  to  stern,  from  main-truck  to 
keel.  The  next  morning,  the  27th,  was  the  day  set  to 
celebrate  the  coronation  of  the  Czar,  and  they  did  it.  I 
never  spent,  nor  did  any  of  us,  a  more  enjoyable  week 
in  our  lives;  I  cannot  describe  it  as  it  was,  but  I  will 
try  and  give  you  an  idea. 

"To  start  with,  we  had  to  speak  French  or  say  noth- 
ing; so  you  see  it  had  to  be  very  gay  in  order  to  be  en- 
joyable at  all.  On  the  morning  of  the  27th  we  were  given 
a  breakfast  aboard  the  Russian  ship  Rurik,  and  were  after- 
wards shown  over  her  from  top  to  bottom.  She  is  a  mag- 
nificent big  cruiser  of  10,000  tons,  she  carries  25  large 
guns,  is  protected  by  five-inch  armor,  and  had  a  speed  of 
18  knots.  She  is  just  out  from  Russia  on  her  maiden 
cruise.  It  was  at  this  breakfast  on  board  the  Rurik  we 
first  learned  the  undermining  influence  of  the  Russian 
drink,  vodka,  and  our  total  inability  to  drink  with  the 
Russians  and  stand  up.  They  are  tanks  from  the  word 
"go,"  but  I  never  expect  to  be  treated  more  hospitably 
than  I  was  at  this  breakfast.  In  the  evening  a  dinner  was 
given  us  aboard  the  Russian  flagship  and  we  received 
the  same  generous  hospitality.  On  that  and  the  four  suc- 
ceeding nights  the  harbor  was  brilliantly  illuminated  with 
electric  lights,  while  the  shore  shone  with  thousands  of 
Chinese  lanterns.  On  the  28th  we  all  attended  a  large 
ball  given  at  the  Naval  Club,  and  there  no  pains  were 
spared  to  give  us  a  good  time.  We  were  introduced  to 
and  danced  with  the  prettiest  women  in  the  town,  and 
the  best  people,  to  whom  we  spoke  French  like  natives,  at 
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least  well  enough  to  be  understood.  The  next  day  we 
were  invited  to  be  present  at  the  laying  of  the  corner 
stone  of  a  new  brick  chapel,  and  afterwards  a  breakfast 
was  given  us  by  the  governor. 

"On  Saturday  we  ourselves  gave  a  reception  aboard 
ship,  followed  by  a  dance,  at  which  all  seemed  to  enjoy 
themselves.  Sunday  we  took  a  trip  into  the  interior  by 
the  railroad,  and  on  the  way  back  a  sumptuous  luncheon 
was  served,  during  which  toasts  of  eternal  friendship  were 
proposed.  With  hardly  an  hour's  rest,  the  same  day  we 
attended  a  large  picnic  given  by  the  army.  Monday 
we  went  on  board  the  Rurik  to  a  ball  which  lasted  until 
6  A.  M.  Tuesday ;  at  3  :oo  P.  M.  the  same  day  we  got  up 
anchor  and,  sailing  up  ihe  harbor,  passed  between  two 
ships,  barely  escaping  each,  and  returned  astern  of  the 
Russian  fleet  saluting  each  ship  as  we  passed.  The  ma- 
neuver was  a  delicate  one,  and  excellently  done  by  our 
skipper,  and  after  its  accomplishment  we  fired  a  part- 
ing salute  and  bade  farewell  to  the  most  pleasant  place 
we  have  run  across  on  this  station." 

And  so  the  Olympia  with  grateful  remembrance,  leav- 
ing behind  her  Vladivostock  and  her  Russian  friends, 
sailed  forth  into  the  Sea  of  Japan,  and  steering  eastward 
once  more  sought  the  flowery  land.  As  the  outlines  of  the 
huge  sea  monsters  lying  at  anchor  in  the  harbor  faded 
from  their  view,  they  little  dreamed  how  soon  two  at  least 
of  these  seemingly  invincible  fighting  machines  were 
doomed  to  meet  with  irreparable  disaster  at  the  hand  of 
the  Japanese. 

A  journey  lay  before  them  of  420  miles  to  Hakodate, 
the  most  northern  of  the  open  ports  of  Japan.  Its  harbor 
is  one  of  the  finest  and  largest  in  the  world,  but  difficult 
of  access,  whilst  the  town  itself  is  placed  in  the  midst  of 
striking  and  picturesque  scenery,  not  unlike  that  around 
Gibraltar.  Its  fragile  wooden  buildings  are  stretched  out 
along  the  base  of  a  lofty  promontory  which  juts  into  the 
strait  of  T'zagar,  from  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
island  of  Hokushu.  The  town  is  separated  from  the 
mountainous  region  to  the  north  by  a  plain,  bordered 
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with  an  amphitheatre  of  hills,  and  the  plain  itself  is 
connected  with  the  town  by  a  low  alluvial  isthmus.  The 
Olympia  did  not  stay  long  at  this  summer  resort  of 
Japan,  as  Robert  calls  the  port.  They  had  here  their  long 
postponed  admiral's  inspection,  at  which  they  did  fairly 
well,  and  then  sailed  off  for  Yokohama.  Passing  through 
the  straits  and  down  the  east  coast  of  Honshu  or  Nippon, 
the  reached  the  Gulf  of  Tokio  on  June  8.  They  then 
steamed  up  the  bay  to  the  harbor  of  Yokohama,  where 
they  were  boarded  by  the  health  officers  at  the  quarantine 
station,  and  by  noon  dropped  anchor  inside  the  break- 
water, after  a  cruise  of  about  2,500  miles  from  Woo  Sung, 
during  which  they  had  completed  a  loop  round  regions 
which  since  have  become  so  celebrated  on  account  of  the 
horrors  therein  enacted. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

The  Last  Year  of  the  Cruise. 
Home,  Sweet  Home. 

On  the  very  first  day  of  his  arrival  Robert  managed 
to  get  ashore  and  take  a  spin  on  his  bicycle.  Next  day 
the  funeral  of  Lieutenant  Thurston  of  the  Detroit  took 
place.  He  had  died  in  hospital  ashore  and  was  buried 
with  full  military  honors.  Our  hero  found  everything 
unchanged  in  Yokohama,  except  the  weather,  this  of 
course  being  much  warmer  than  at  Christmas  time.  The 
weather,  indeed,  forms  a  very  important  item  in  all  his 
letters  written  during  his  present  four  months'  stay  in 
that  port  from  June  8  to  October  12.  "There  is  nothing 
to  write  about  here."  "The  weather  is  warm  and  un- 
comfortable." These  are  his  stock  phrases  about  this 
time.  To  prove  his  statements  about  the  heat,  he  tells  us 
that  the  natives  wore  nothing  but  breech-cloths,  and  the 
ycunger  generation  not  that  much.  In  spite  of  all  this, 
the  younger  men  seem  to  have  enjoyed  themselves  going 
ashore  on  extended  leave  of  absence  in  bands  of  two  and 
three  together  to  explore  the  country.  Robert's  turn 
came  on  the  17th  of  June,  when  he  took  a  week's  trip 
on  his  bicvcle  into  the  interior  with  a  brother  officer,  Mr. 
Upham,  whose  testimony  we  shall  quote  later  as  to  our 
hero's  character.  Besides  this  trip  a  baseball  match  is 
the  only  other  event  of  interest  recorded  for  the  month 
of  June. 

Of  course  the  usual  coming  and  going  of  ships  and 
firing"  of  salutes  went  on  in  the  harbor,  and  the  Fourth 
of  July  was  celebrated  in  due  form  when  it  arrived,  by 
dressing  ship  and  firing  cannon,  in  which  proceedings 
the  flagship  was  assisted  by  the  Machias  and  Detroit,  then 
in  harbor.    Many  merchantmen  which  lay  at  anchor  join- 
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eci  in  the  festivities  to  the  best  of  their  ability.  On  board 
the  flagship  the  admiral  gave  a  reception,  and  sports  were 
held  by  the  Detroit  and  Machias.  At  night  the  ships 
were  illuminated,  while  the  Americans  ashore  got  up  a 
fine  display  of  fireworks,  whose  effects  were  to  some 
extent  spoiled  by  the  rain.  Before  the  month  was  out 
the  Frenchmen,  not  to  be  outdone,  celebrated  a  national 
holiday.  During  this  month  two  members  of  the  crew 
attempted  to  swim  ashore,  but  were  captured  and  pun- 
ished. Another  sailor  also  tried  to  make  his  escape,  but 
was  unsuccessful. 

On  Aueust  i  the  Machias  left  for  Chemulpo,  on  the 
5th  a  dance  was  given  by  the  officers  on  board  the  Olym- 
pia.  An  eclipse  of  the  sun  on  August  9  made  a  di- 
version, and  was  followed  by  cooler  weather  for  a  few 
days.  At  this  time  a  disconcerting  whisper  reached  our 
hero  of  a  cruise  to  Hong  Kong,  a  port  too  close  to  the 
equator  to  be  desirable  at  such  a  season.  The  cool  weather 
following  the  eclipse  soon  passed,  and  in  a  few  days  it 
was  as  hot  as  ever,  and  no  one  thought  of  doing  anything 
except  to  patronize  the  bathing  beaches;  that  is,  no  one 
but  certain  restless  young  middies  and  naval  officers, 
amongst  whom  we  must  reckon  our  friend  Robert,  who 
to  vary  the  monotony  indulged  in  an  occasional  baseball 
game.  That  this  was  not  without  danger  may  be  judged 
from  the  following  extract  written  on  the  day  of  the 
eclipse:  "The  last  game  ended  very  seriously  for  one 
of  the  players ;  he  was  overcome  by  the  heat  and  now  lies 
at  the  point  of  death.  It  is  an  especially  sad  case,  as  the 
poor  fellow's  home  and  people  are  all  in  New  York,  and 
he  lies  here,  a  stranger  and  friendless." 

Though  recording  this  sad  accident,  on  account  of 
the  good  news  he  has  received  concerning  modifications  to 
be  adopted  at  Annapolis  in  the  forthcoming  examinations 
for  May,  1897,  Robert  writes  somewhat  jubilantly  in 
this  letter.  He  says :  "One  of  the  newly  commissioned 
officers  came  out  to  this  ship  by  the  Mail,  and  of  course 
we  all  knew  him  and  so  besieged  him  with  limitless  ques- 
tions concerning  home  and  the  academy.     He  brought 
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.us  very  good  news  regarding  the  new  regulations  for 
the  examinations.  Formerly  it  was  required  to  get  a  sat- 
isfactory mark  on  the  final  examination,  now  it  is  only 
necessary  to  have  the  total  for  the  six  years  satisfac- 
tory, or,  in  other  words,  to  get  a  multiple  of  625  out 
of  1,000.  This  makes  things  very  easy  indeed,  leaving 
me  only  28  to  get,  15  of  which  I  am  sure  of  on  the  cruise 
record,  the  remaining  13  means  I  have  to  get  12  per  cent 
out  of  100  on  each  examination.  Of  course  we  are 
jubilant,  as  it  leaves  us  very  little  to  worry  about  as  far 
as  getting  through  is  concerned."  So  much  for  Robert's 
joy,  but  even  as  he  was  penning  these  lines  the  young 
baseball  player  before  mentioned  passed  away,  a  stranger 
in  a  pagan  land,  and  a  message  of  sadness  winged  its 
way  to  his  home  across  the  deep. 

The  month  of  August  soon  glided  by,  leaving  little 
other  trace  of  its  passage  save  the  memory  of  the  events 
above  recorded,  together  with  those  of  routine  occurrence 
in  a  sailor's  life.  Robert  performed  his  ordinary  duties  on 
board  ship  and  attended  to  those  which  his  religion  im- 
posed on  him.  With  regard  to  these  latter  he  seems  also 
to  have  been  solicitous  that  others  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  attending  to  them.  Mrs.  Robison,  the  wife  of 
one  of  his  brother  officers,  writes :  "He  was  an  example 
to  his  seniors,  as  well  as  to  the  junior  officers.  Every 
Sunday  voluntarily  he  got  a  squad  of  the  sailors  and  took 
them  to  the  little  French  church  in  Yokohama;  other- 
wise they  would  have  missed  mass,  as  they  would  not  have 
been  allowed  to  go  ashore  without  an  officer."  The 
writer  of  this  eulogy,  herself  a  Catholic,  was  present  in 
Yokohama  at  the  time  and  thus  made  Robert's  acquain- 
tance. We  find  this  sort  of  testimony  is  forthcoming 
concerning  Robert  throughout  his  whole  life.  Unfor- 
tunately such  conduct,  though  always  approved  of,  attracts 
far  too  much  attention  on  account  of  its  rarity. 

At  this  time  our  hero's  letters  are  perhaps  more  full 
than  ever  of  thoughts  of  home.  Records  of  the  ever- 
changing  rumors  concerning  the  future  movements  of  the 
Olympia  pervade  his  correspondence,  showing  what  way 
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his  hopes  inclined.  On  September  2  he  writes  to  his. 
little  sister  Nellie  in  a  strain  of  childlike  simplicity  suited 
to  his  correspondent,  and  with  all  the  tender  kindliness 
befitting-  a  big  sailor  brother.  He  is  so  interested  in  her 
little  affairs,  and  so  adapts  his  information  to  the  bent 
of  her  mind,  that  we  grow  to  know  and  like  Robert  bet- 
ter for  reading  his  words.     Listen  to  him : 

Flagship  Olympia,  Sept.  2,  1896. 
My  Dear  Sister  Nell : 

Your  very  interesting  letter  reached  here  last  mail 
and  I  am  delighted  to  know  you  are.  spending  so  enjoy- 
able a  vacation.  I  envy  you  very  much  your  many  rides. 
I  am  glad  Rosy  is  coming  to  Spokane  with  you  to  go  to 
school,  only  I  think  dear  aunt  will  be  very  lonesome 
without  her.  Yes,  I  heard  about  your  getting  a  beautiful 
gold  medal  at  school  and  am  proud  of  it;  that  is  much 
better  than  your  big  brother  ever  did ;  he  never  even  stood 
a  chance  of  getting  a  medal  *  *  *  We  are  having  a 
very  nice  time  out  here  now.  The  weather  is  cool  enough 
for  bicycle  riding  and  baseball,  and  the  water  is  plenty 
warm  enough  for  fine  swimming.  Just  now  typhoons, 
big  storms,  are  raging  along  the  coasts  of  Japan  and  doing 
much  damage.  The  tail  of  one  touched  here  last  week 
and  blew  things  around  considerably  without  doing  much 
serious  injury.  Now  that  you  have  a  new  bathing  suit 
I  hope  you  will  learn  to  swim.  There  are  several  girls 
out  here  about  your  age  that  swim  and  dive  like  ducks; 
they  always  go  in  water  way  over  their  heads.  Tell  Tom 
Graham  that  I  think  he  and  Mag  are  two  of  a  kind ;  they 
waste  a  lot  of  paper  answering  letters. 
With  best  love  to  all,  I  remain 

Your  affectionate  brother, 

Rob. 

From  this  it  would  seem  that  Robert  was  well  satis- 
fied with  the  weather  at  the  time  of  writing.  A  week 
later,  however,  we  find  him  complaining  again,  and  at 
the  same  time  retailing  the  rumors  current  with  regard 
to  the  ship's  movements,  Here  is  what  he  writes:     "At 
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present  Japan  is  having  her  rainy  season,  and  I  tell  you 
there  is  nothing  much  more  unpleasant ;  the  rain  in  itself 
would  not  be  half  bad  if  the  atmosphere  would  only  cool 
off  a  bit.  Typhoons  still  rage  along  the  coast,  the  Gifu  pre- 
cinct south  of  us  has  been  visited  three  times  this  year,  and 
each  time  has  caused  great  damage  and  much  suffering 
among  the  natives;  whilst  we  ourselves  have  expected 
a  typhoon  here,  but  as  yet  none  has  come.  There  are  rumors 
galore  as  to  our  movements ;  some  say  we  are  bound  for 
Europe,  others  Manila,  others  and  this  is  most  probable, 
Nagasaki.  We  leave  here  for  Yokuska  next  Monday  the 
14th.  We  go  into  dock  there  and  remain  from  5  to  8 
days.  Our  movements  thereafter  are  very  problematical 
indeed." 

The  Olympia  did  not  depart  for  Yokuska  till  the  17th. 
While  there  she  was  thoroughly  overhauled,  going 
through  the  same  process  at  the  hands  of  the  Japs  as  on 
the  previous  occasion.  She  remained  in  dock  till  the 
end  of  September.  Whilst  in  dock  Captain  Reid  received 
a  letter  from  the  Huang  Taotai  of  Shanghai  thanking 
them  for  their  services  on  the  memorable  occasion  of 
the  collision  at  Woo  Sung.  The  following  day  they 
began  to  stow  ammunition,  a  work  which  was  completed 
by  the  next  afternoon,  and  on  the  30th  the  Olympia  re- 
turned once  more  to  Yokohama  where  they  remained  till 
October  12  when  they  received  their  sailing  orders.  On 
the  same  day,  cleaned  and  renovated,  the  flagship  started 
on  a  month's  cruise  to  Chefoo  by  way  of  Kobe  and  the 
inland  sea  with  the  intention  of  touching  at  Nagasaki  on 
their  return. 

It  was  1 1  :oo  A.  M.  when,  leaving  Yokohama  harbor, 
they  put  out  into  Tokio  bay  and  sailed  southward  down 
the  coast  of  the  Kii  channel  between  the  islands  of  Nippon 
and  Shikoku.  Through  this  channel  they  passed  into  the 
Harima  sea,  the  most  northerly  of  that  beautiful  chain 
of  waters  that  form  the  Mediterranean  of  Japan.  This 
inland  sea  lies  inclosed  between  the  islands  of  Nippon  on 
the  one  side  and  Shikoku  and  Kyushu  on  the  other.     Its 
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waters  are  almost  land-locked  and  studded  with  small 
islands.  They  stopped  for  two  days  off  the  city  of  Kobe, 
leaving  on  the  15th.  The  voyage  down  had  been  pleasant 
enough  and  they  averaged  15  knots  under  three-fifths 
power  during  the  run,  the  best  showing  the  ship  had  made 
under  similar  circumstances.  Although  Robert's  stay  at 
Kobe  was  so  much  longer  than  on  the  occasion  of  his  pre- 
vious visit  he  had  no  opportunity  to  explore  the  place,  for 
he  was  not  allowed  to  go  ashore  owing  to  the  prevalence 
of  smallpox  in  the  port.  Hence  he  gives  us  no  detailed 
description  of  the  town. 

On  the  15th  they  took  a  pilot  on  board  and  continued 
their  criuse  through  what  Robert  calls  "the  charming 
inland  sea."  The  distance  from  Yokohama  to  Kobe  was 
365  miles  and  now  there  lay  before  them  a  journey  of 
230  miles  to  the  straits  of  Shimonoseki.  They  arrived 
there  about  night-fall,  and,  since  it  was  too  late  to  pass 
through,  dropped  anchor.  Next  morning  they  passed 
through  the  beautiful  straits,  leaving  the  coast  of  Japan 
behind  at  7  :oo  A.  M.  They  then  steered  a  southwesterly 
course  for  Chefoo  across  the  dirty  Yellow  sea.  Here 
they  arrived  on  the  18th  and  took  up  their  moorings  in 
the  large  open  harbor,  exposed  on  every  side  to  the  wind, 
"where  it  seldom  fails  to  blow  and  is  often  stormy." 
"Whilst  at  this  port,"  Robert  writes,  "we  had  target 
practice  moving  and  stationary;  landing  parties  on  the 
islands  thereabouts,  and  a  gig's  race  between  the  Boston's 
boat  and  ours.    We  won  easily. 

"We  had  a  few  exciting  adventures.  In  one  of  them 
the  whole  landing  party  was  caught  in  a  severe  squall. 
and  high  seas  rolled  and  tossed  the  small  crowded  ship's 
boats  around  in  rather  an  alarming  manner.  Steam 
launches  from  all  the  vessels  in  the  harbor  were  sent  out 
to  pick  us  up,  but  except  for  a  severe  soaking  no  one  was 
any  the  worse  off.  At  another  time  we  put  out  to  sea 
a  short  distance  for  great  gun  target  practice,  dropped 
an  anchor,  and  got  out  our  targets,  but  the  sea  began  to 
rise,  the  barometer  fell  quickly,  and  soon  we  had  to  take 
in  our  small  boats;  before  the  anchor  could  be  hoisted, 
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however,  the  tail  end  of  a  typhoon  had  us  in  hand,  and 
we  had  to  leave  the  anchor  hanging  loosely  over  the  bow, 
as  sea  after  sea  washed  the  forecastle  nearly  carrying 
several  men  overboard,  and  knocking  two  senseless.  Our 
course  lay  right  in  the  teeth  of  the  gale,  so  that  we  had  to 
put  on  another  boiler  in  order  to  move.  After  steaming 
15  miles  in  four  hours  we  reached  our  regular  anchor- 
age." Such  are  the  perils  of  the  sea  to  which  our  sailors 
are  always  exposed.  Happily  on  this  occasion  there  was 
no  fatality  attached  to  them. 

On  Monday,  November  9,  the  Olympia  left  Chefoo 
for  Nagasaki,  a  distance  of  580  miles.  It  was  night-fall 
when  her  journey  commenced  and  when  morning  dawned 
Chefoo  was  far  behind  and  the  vessel's  prow  looked  east- 
ward across  the  Yellow  sea.  The  whole  of  that  day  and 
the  following  night  they  were  out  of  sight  of  land,  but 
the  afternoon  of  Wednesday  the  nth  found  them  entering 
the  familiar  harbor  of  Nagasaki.  "During  the  whole 
trip,"  says  Robert,  "the  sea  was  as  smooth  as  the  waters 
of  Coeur  d'Alene.  It  seems  somewhat  like  home  to  get 
back  to  Japan  after  the  dreary,  cheerless  coasts  of  China." 

It  was  a  problem  how  long  they  were  to  remain 
in  Nagasaki ;  some  said  six  weeks,  others  six  months,  this 
last  being  the  favored  prediction  on  account  of  the  fact 
that  the  Olympia's  boilers  were  in  very  bad  condition, 
and  material  to  repair  them  would  have  to  be  made  in  the 
United  States  and  shipped  thence  to  Japan.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  they  discredited  both  prophecies,  for  they  remained 
till  January  23,  1897,  leaving  on  that  date  for  Hong  Kong 
in  the  beginning  of  the  third  month  after  their  arrival.  So 
much  for  the  annoying  uncertainty  of  life  in  the  navy. 
The  first  week  of  their  stay  was  spent  in  that  dirty  and 
disagreeable  job  so  often  complained  of  by  Robert,  coaling 
ship.  As,  however,  they  were  moored  a  stone's  throw 
from  the  land,  having  sampans  within  hail  at  any  hour  of 
the  day  or  night,  our  hero  found  it  an  ideal  harbor  for 
shore  going,  and  consequently  spent  more  than  half  his 
time  on  land,  thus  avoiding  much  of  the  inconvenience  of 
the  coaling.     In  fact  they  could  come  and  go  almost  as 
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they  pleased,  and  so  on  the  whole  enjoyed  themselves 
very  well.  As  Robert  puts  it:  ''They  have  good  clubs 
here,  and  fine  roads  for  bicycle  riding;  so  we  manage 
to  eke  out  a  very  pleasant  existence.  Besides  ourselves 
there  are  two  English  men-of-war,  one  Mexican  and 
one  Russian  in  the  harbor.  We  have  all  met  before,  and 
with  the  last  named  especially  we  are  quite  intimate." 

It  is  evident  from  this  that  Robert  was  making  the 
best  of  Nagasaki  from  the  start.  This  is  confirmed  by  a 
letter  written  towards  the  end  of  the  month  to  his  little 
sister,  in  which  he  says:  "We  are  having  a  nice  time 
here,  and  I  like  the  place  much  better  than  I  did  when  I 
was  here  before.  We  go  bicycling  nearly  every  day  and 
have  beautiful  rides.  There  are  eight  men-of-war  here 
now,  so  that  we  have  plenty  of  company."  The  presence 
of  so  many  warships  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  Nagasaki  harbor  was  the  regular  resort  on  this  sta- 
tion for  such  vessels  during  the  winter.  In  such  good 
company,  and  the  fine  weather  prevailing,  the  time  passed 
pleasantly  enough  up  to  Christmas,  which  Robert  was 
able  to  spend  this  year  like  a  Christian,  a  contrast,  indeed, 
to  his  experience  the  previous  year  when  stationed  in 
drydock  at  Yokuska.  Writing  to  Father  Mackin  he  gives 
a  full  account  of  the  mid-night  mass  at  which  he  was 
present  at  the  Church  of  the  Martyrs,  going  into  minute 
details  of  the  music  and  ceremonies.  He  refers  more 
briefly  to  the  same  event  in  the  following  letter  written 
the  day  after  the  festival,  adding  some  other  items  with 
regard  to  his  prospects  and  movements ;  "I  hope  you  all 
enjoyed  a  fine  Christmas ;  ours  was  very  good  considering 
the  surrounding  circumstances.  I  went  to  midnight  mass 
and  listened  to  a  high  mass  that  I  had  often  heard  at  home, 
and  it  made  me  quite  homesick  for  the  time.  Our  move- 
ments for  the  future  are  very  uncertain ;  we  will  likely  see 
Hong  Kong  before  we  leave  the  ship  for  home  in  the  latter 
part  of  March,  1897.  The  ship's  company  gave  a  minstrel 
performance  a  few  days  ago  for  local  charity;  it  was  a 
grand  success,  but  I  had  the  bad  luck  to  be  on  duty  at 
the  time,  so  did  not  see  it.     I  hope  you  will  excuse  this 
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short  letter ;  the  mail  leaves  this  evening,  so  I  stole  these 
few  moments  to  write  to  you,  being  busily  engaged  get- 
ting the  deck  ready  for  inspection." 

During  the  previous  few  months  Robert's  letters  be- 
trayed a  strong  interest  in  the  McKinley-Bryan  presi- 
dential election  then  pending.  He  tells  us  about  this 
time  how  he  went  on  board  a  passing  mail  steamer  to  learn 
all  he  could  of  Bryan's  defeat,  but  complains  of  the  mea- 
gre news  furnished.  This  shows  Robert  was  still  a  good 
American  in  spite  of  his  wanderings  in  strange  lands  or, 
we  should  rather  say,  in  strange  waters.  Meanwhile  the 
New  Year  still  found  the  Olympia  at  Nagasaki  and  with 
receptions,  boat  races,  concerts,  etc.,  the  time  passed 
merrily  on.  Nevertheless  every  day  rumors  of  departure 
became  more  definite,  till  at  length  on  January  20,  Robert 
writes  thus : 

"We  expect  to  leave  here  Saturday,  the  23rd  inst,  for 
Hong  Kong.  A  great  many  changes  have  been  made 
among  the  officers  in  the  last  few  days,  all  the  short  timers 
having  been  transferred  to  the  Detroit  which  sails  soon 
via  Europe  for  New  York.  It  is  not  improbable  we  shall 
be  gent  home  that  way,  otherwise  we  shall  return  by  mail 
steamer  to  Frisco.  However,  everything  is  very  uncer- 
tain except  that  we  must  be  at  Annapolis  before  May  15. 
Sending  us  by  the  Detroit  would  save  the  government 
over  $3000.00,  so  in  these  days  of  economy  our  chances 
are  all  too  bright  of  going  by  that  route."  Evidently 
Robert  would  have  preferred  a  passenger  steamer  for  a 
change.  The  relaxation  from  the  discipline  was  prob- 
ably the  attraction,  and  it  is  little  wonder,  after  so  many 
months  of  red  tape  and  machine-like  existence.  The 
thought  of  the  examinations  now  coining  into  clear  view 
seems  to  have  sent  the  middies  back  to  their  books,  for 
Robert  writes :  "At  present  we  are  working  pretty  hard 
getting  our  journals  finished  and  studying  for  the  coming 
exams.  This  latter  performance  is  a  farce  on  board  ship, 
one  is  subject  to  too  many  distractions  of  all  kinds  to  set- 
tle one's  mind  on  study." 
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On  the  day  appointed  the  Olympia  steamed  out  of  the 
harbor  with  Robert  to  his  own  delight  still  on  board, 
rejoicing,  no  doubt,  to  have  escaped  the  trip  on  the 
Detroit,  for  it  was  now  fairly  certain  that  he  would  be 
sent  home  by  mail  steamer  from  Hong  Kong,  whither  they 
were  now  bound.  The  distance  from  Nagasaki  is  1171 
miles.  They  arrived  at  their  destination  on  the  26th. 
Here  vessels  of  all  nations,  chiefly  British,  saluted  them 
making  a  tremendous  noise.  Most  people  know,  or  have 
known  at  some  time  in  their  lives,  that  Hong  Kong  is  an 
Island  possession  of  the  British  somewhere  off  the  coast 
of  China.  The  erudite  schoolboy  will  further  inform  you 
that  it  is  75  miles  southeast  of  Canton  in  the  estuary  of 
the  Chu-Kiang.  Hong  Kong  is  more  properly  the  name 
of  a  district,  the  island  being  correctly  called  Victoria. 
Its  capital  is  Victoria,  on  the  north  shore,  a  fine  city  with 
a  population  of  95,000,  mostly  Chinamen,  but  including 
about  7000  English  and  Americans,  almost  the  total  white 
population  of  the  island.  The  first  thing  that  impresses 
the  visitor  is  the  mountains.  The  island  is  about  nine 
miles  long,  from  two  to  six  broad,  and  is  covered  down  to 
the  very  shore  with  ranges,  whose  peaks  rise  from  one  to 
two  thousand  feet  above  the  sea  level.  The  harbor  which 
separates  the  shore  from  the  mainland  is  commodious  and 
safe,  being  from  one-half  to  four  miles  in  width.  There 
are  fine  docks  on  the  island  itself  as  well  as  on  the  main- 
land at  Kow-Lung,  a  peninsula  jutting  out  from  the  coast 
of  China,  now  a  British  possession.  The  northern  coast 
of  this  peninsula  forms  the  southern  shore  of  Mirs  bay 
where  Robert  was  sent  before  leaving  for  target  practice. 
Such  was  the  place  where  Robert  found  himself  on  the 
26th  of  January.  On  the  following  day  the  German  Em- 
peror's birthday  was  celebrated,  and  the  governor  of  Hong 
Kong  in  company  with  a  British  admiral  visited  the 
Olympia.  On  the  28th  the  vice-admiral  commanding  H. 
M.  S.  Centurion  came  on  board  but  begged  that  the  usual 
salutes  be  dispensed  with  which  rendered  his  visit  a  quieter 
affair  than  usual. 
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There  was  a  good  deal  of  coming  and  going  of  foreign 
men-of-war  and  merchant  vessels  during  Robert's  stay. 
This  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  when  we  consider 
that  there  is  frequent  communication  between  Victoria, 
the  capital,  and  Canton,  Macao,  Shanghai,  Yokohama, 
Calcutta,  and  Singapore.  As  a  consequence  the  magnifi- 
cent harbor  is  generally  bustling  with  passenger  steamers 
in  addition  to  the  men-of-war  which  may  be  stationed 
there,  usually  a  goodly  number.  Here  is  Robert's  impres- 
sion of  Hong  Kong:  "This  place  approaches  nearer  to 
civilization  than  any  other  we  have  struck  in  the  east. 
It  is  practically  one  big  English  garrison.  There  are 
several  regiments  of  soldiers  stationed  here,  a  big  naval 
force,  and  many  strong  fortifications.  As  for  the  last 
they  are  very  cautious  lest  some  outsider  should  see  them ; 
you  can't  look  at  them  without  risking  being  put  in  jail 
or  heavily  fined." 

Robert  had  one  curious  experience  shortly  after  his 
arrival,  which  surprised  him  not  a  little.  He  had  already 
celebrated  the  ordinary  New  Year's  day  in  Nagasaki,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  Russians,'  the  old  style  one,  which 
occurs  on  January  13.  What  was  his  astonishment  on 
arriving  at  Hong  Kong  to  find  that  he  had  to  celebrate 
another,  that  of  the  Chinese,  on  February  3,  this  making 
no  less  than  three  new  year's  days  in  about  a  month.  Let 
us  listen  to  his  own  account  of  it :  "We  have  been  new 
yeared  with  a  vengeance  this  time;  just  think  of  it,  cele- 
brating three  new  years'  days  in  a  month;  first  we  had 
our  own,  then  the  Russians',  January  the  13th,  and  lastly 
the  Chinese,  February  the  3rd.  The  last  or  Chinese,  was 
certainly  the  most  unique.  For  three  days  the  pagans  aban- 
don themselves  to  pleasure  and  you  can't  induce  them  to 
work  under  any  consideration ;  all  the  shops  close  simply 
because  their  clerks  will  not  work.  Such  fireworks  you 
never  saw.  It  can  only  be  compared  to  a  three  days'  siege, 
during  which  a  continuous  fire  of  crackers  is  kept  going. 

"There  is  quite  a  bit  of  society  life  here,"  continues 
Robert,  "and  of  course  we  are  in  for  a  good  bit  of  it. 
Last  Friday  the  junior  officers'  mess  held  quite  an  in- 
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formal  afternoon  tea  and  dance  to  which  only  American 
girls  were  invited.  It  was  decidedly  one  of  the  most 
enjoyable  afternoons  we  have  had  on  the  station.  It  was 
such  a  rare  treat  all  round  that  we  tried  to  have  another 
'at  home'  this  week,  but  the  admiral  said  we  would  have  to 
invite  everybody  or  no  one,  so  we  called  the  affair  off. 
Our  plans  for  the  future  are  rather  indefinite.  Rumor 
has  it  we  go  to  target  practice  the  last  of  this  month 
and  sail  for  Kobe  the  middle  of  next.  The  Detroit  arrived 
today  bound  for  New  York  via  Suez.  I  don't  know  when 
she  leaves,  but  think  it  will  be  much  too  late  to  take  us." 
The  trip  back  to  Kobe,  as  far  as  Robert  wras  concerned, 
never  took  place ;  but  he  was  perfectly  correct  in  his  sur- 
mise about  the  Detroit  being  too  late  to  take  them,  as  we 
shall  learn  hereafter.  A  letter  written  to  his  sister  on 
February  16  throws  some  further  light  on  his  doings  and 
cogitations  about  this  time. 

Hong  Kong,  China,  Feb.  16th,  1897, 
My  Dear  Nellie: 

Your  two  very  kind  letters  got  here  last  mail.  I  was 
very  glad  to  hear  you  were  all  well  and  had  a  most  pleasant 
Christmas.  So,  you  are  learning  to  paint;  I  shall  expect 
to  see  some  nice  bits  of  work  when  I  get  home  two  or 
three  months  from  now.  At  present  we  are  anchored  in 
a  very  pleasant  harbor,  and  have  had  a  good  time  here. 
There  are  more  white  people  in  this  place  than  in  any 
other  in  China;  there  are  many  English  ships,  and  a 
regiment  of  white  soldiers,  besides  a  lot  of  native  and 
Indian  soldiers.  On  Thursday  the  races  begin  and  will  last 
for  a  week.  The  race  horses  are  all  little  ponies  no  bigger 
and  no  faster  than  Rosy's  little  'Billie,'  but  everybody  goes 
to  see  them.  I  am  glad  you  liked  the  Christmas  things. 
Just  at  present  I  am  very  busy  finishing  up  my  cruise 
journal,  so  shall  not  write  you  a  long  letter.  By  the  time 
you  get  this  I  hope  to  be  starting  for  home. 

.  Trusting  you  are  all  well,  I  will  close  with  love  to  all, 

Your  affectionate  brother, 

Rob. 
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Robert's  cruise  was  now  drawing  rapidly  to  its  close. 
By  the  end  of  the  first  week  of  March  the  Olympia  had 
moved  into  the  more  secluded  waters  of  Mirs  bay,  35 
miles  to  the  north  of  their  anchorage  in  the  harbor  of 
Hong  Kong.  Here  they  engaged  in  target  practice  as  he 
had  anticipated,  and  March  14  found  them  still  employed 
in  the  same  occupation.  Robert  thus  describes  this,  the 
last  expedition  of  the  kind  in  which  he  took  part  previous 
to  setting  out  for  home. 

"For  the  last  week  we  have  been  having  target  prac- 
tice. We  should  have  been  finished  now,  only  a  dense 
fog  prevailed  and  made  it  impossible  to  see  the  targets, 
so  we  have  had  to  wait  for  a  clear  spell.  The  day  before 
yesterday  we  lost  one  of  our  torpedoes.  After  leaving 
the  tube  it  ran  a  few  hundred  feet  and  then  sank  to  the 
bottom,  and  as  yet  we  have  been  unable  to  find  it,  although 
divers  have  been  searching  ever  since.  It  is  supposed  that 
it  has  buried  itself  in  the  mud  which  covers  the  bottom 
of  the  bay  to  the  depth  of  about  three  feet.  I  have  had  the 
tedious  job  of  enlarging  charts  of  the  harbor,  so  that 
the  torpedo's  supposed  position  may  be  better  located 
for  future  search  in  case  the  ship  leaves  before  discover- 
ing its  whereabouts,  therefore  you  may  depend  I  am  not 
anxious  for  many  more  to  go  down.  Our  last  few  days 
aboard  ship  are  going  to  be  quite  lively,  as  we  will  have  to 
mark  and  plot  the  fall  of  over  600  shots. 

"This  last  prognostication  was  soon  verified,  as  Robert 
tells  us  in  a  few  lines  added  later  to  the  same  letter.  Here 
they  are :  "We  have  had  our  great  gun  practice.  Every- 
thing worked  well ;  Another  officer  and  myself,  together 
with  a  crew  of  twelve  men,  spent  12  hours  in  an  open 
boat,  anchored  on  soundings  in  the  open  sea,  marking 
the  fall  of  shots.  We  had  a  most  delightful  time.  The 
sea  was  quite  heavy  and  choppy,  the  small  boat  danced 
around  like  a  chicken  with  its  head  cut  off,  and  all  but 
three,  two  of  the  crew  and  myself,  were  sick  for  the  whole 
12  hours,  and  everybody  was  thoroughly  sunburned. 
Thank  the  Lord,  one  day  ended  the  work.  We  expect  to 
return  to  Hong  Kong  Saturday  or   Sunday  when   the 
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ship  is  going  into  dock,  one  job  which  we  will  happily 
escape." 

But  amidst  all  the  events  that  made  noteworthy 
Robert's  stay  in  Hong  Kong  and  its  vicinity,  dances  or 
drills,  entertainments  or  target  practice,  inconveniences  or 
delights,  one  thought  was  ever  uppermost  in  his  mind 
during  the  whole  time.  It  was  home,  sweet  home.  Away 
in  far  Spokane,  the  city  of  sunsets,  hearts  attuned  to  his 
were  echoing  the  same  thought,  and  in  all  their  letters 
the  question  was  reiterated,  would  Robert  after  arriving 
in  San  Francisco  be  able  to  visit  Spokane  before  going 
east  to  Annapolis  for  his  examination.  This  is  the  ques- 
tion that  Robert  deals  with,  but  does  not  solve,  in  the 
following  lines.  "Our  orders  are  here,  and  they  say 
proceed  via  San  Francisco  to  Annapolis,  leaving  here 
March  23  by  the  P.  M.  S.  City  of  Pekin  which  is  due  in 
Frisco  April*  17.  That  much  is  settled,  but  whether  I  shall 
have  time  to  go  home  on  my  way  east  is  doubtful.  If  the 
steamer  arrives  at  Frisco  on  time,  I  can  go  home;  but  if 
she  happens  to  be  several  days  late — which  by  the  way  is 
the  rule,  rather  than  the  exception — I  shall  be  obliged  to 
go  east  the  quickest  route,  and  consequently  shall  not 
get  home  till  early  in  June  after  the  exams  are  over. 

Needless  to  say  we  are  all  overjoyed  at  the  pleasant 
prospect  ahead  of  us,  when  on  Tuesday,  the  23rd,  we  bid 
farewell  to  Hong  Kong  and  sail  for  God's  own  country. 
Seven  of  us  go  in  a  bunch,  so  you  may  depend  we  will 
quite  own  the  steamer  that  takes  us  home.  I  have  no  doubt 
the  Captain  of  the  steamer  is  not  overjoyed  at  the  prospect 
of  our  company  across  the  deep,  for  seven  young  fellows 
suddenly  cut  loose  from  the  strict  discipline  of  a  man-of- 
war,  to  follow  the  bent  of  their  own  sweet  wills,  are  not 
likely  to  make  the  most  docile  kind  of  passengers.  We 
were  unfortunate  in  striking  about  the  slowest  tub  on  the 
trans-Pacific  line,  but  our  accommodations  are  of  the  best 
and  we  have  secured  the  finest  staterooms  on  the  ship." 

Thus  far  we  have  accompanied  our  hero,  and  now  the 
cruise  is  over.  Freed  from  the  trammels  of  discipline  and 
red  tape,  seven  happy  young  middies  of  the  class  of  '95 
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hastened  homeward  with  eager,  hopeful  hearts;  that  is 
if  the  City  of  Pekin  could  be  said  to  hasten  in  the  estima- 
tion of  Robert  and  his  companions  who  had  already  desig- 
nated her  a  slow  tub.  Apart  from  her  slowness  we  may  be 
sure  they  were  satisfied  as  they  anticipated,  since  her  ap- 
pointments were  good  and  their  own  company  was  to 
their  taste.  It  was  now  drawing  nigh  to  six  years  since 
they  had  first  come  together  at  the  academy.  There  they 
had  tested  each  other  in  many  ways  during  their  four 
years'  stay,  and  at  their  own  request  they  had  been  sent 
cruising  together  in  strange  lands  on  board  the  Olympia. 
This,  at  least,  is  what  Ensign  Baldwin,  one  of  their 
number,  tells  us  when  he  writes :  "The  seven  of  us  who 
went  on  the  Olympia  were  self  chosen,  as  we  put  in  our 
requisitions  for  that  ship  long  before  we  had  our  final 
examination,  in  order  that  we  might  be  together/' 

Mr.  Baldwin  then  goes  on  to  tell  us  something  of 
Robert:  "He  was  good-natured  as  the  day  is  long, 
thoroughly  efficient  in  his  duties  as  a  naval  officer,  and 
loved  by  everybody  from  the  admiral  to  Jack  o'  the  Dust. 
I  have  spent  many  hours  in  Count's  room  on  board  the 
Olympia  mutually  confidential  with  him  about  home 
matters  when  we  were  both  homesick,  and  though  there 
was  nothing  in  these  talks  sufficiently  vivid  to  remember, 
they  left  on  my  mind  an  impression  that  he  loved  his 
home  and  home-folks  as  few  do,  and  he  was  ever  ready 
to  talk  about  them."  Mr.  Baldwin  recalls  some  of  Rob- 
ert's boyish  tricks  by  which  he  strove  to  amuse  himself  and 
others,  though  somewhat  at  his  own  expense,  for  he  would 
play  havoc  with  his  rapidly  developing  mustache  and 
beard,  nature  having  been  lavish  with  him  in  this  regard, 
in  order  to  mystify  his  friends  by  his  sudden  change 
of  appearance.  When  they  got  used  to  him  with  these 
appendages  trimmed  in  one  fashion  he  would  suddenly 
change  his  entire  aspect  by  applying  the  razor  in  the 
most  ruthless  fashion  and  appear  amongst  them  almost 
as  a  stranger.  From  the  amazement  of  his  companions 
Robert  obtained  his  enjoyment,  which  shows  us  he  was  • 
still  lighthearted  and  boyish.     Mr.  Baldwin  concludes  his 
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testimony  with  the  hope  that  it  "may  be  logged  as  a  per- 
sonal tribute  to  one  of  the  finest  men,  best  ship-mates,  and 
firmest  friends  I  have  ever  known." 

This  tribute  is  supported  by  all  Robert's  other  com- 
panions, as  we  are  told  by  Ensign  Harris  Laining,  an  old 
classmate  of  his  who  did  not,  however,  sail  with  him  on 
the  Olympia,  but  heard  the  reports'  of  those  who  did.  He 
writes  thus :  "After  graduating  from  the  academy, 
Monaghan  was  ordered  to  the  Olympia.  There  were 
many  of  my  classmates  with  him  there,  and  they  are 
always  telling  what  a  splendid  shipmate  he  was.  You 
know  on  board  ship  men  are  thrown  together  day  after 
day,  and  if  one  has  any  weaknesses  they  are  sure  to  be 
known.  But  there  was  always  praise  only  for  Monag- 
han." 

Besides  Mr.  Baldwin  above  quoted,  Robert  had  for 
companions  on  board  the  City  of  Pekin  on  the  home 
journey  Messrs.  Freeman,  Standly,  Eckhardt,  Davidson 
and  Todd,  all  lively  young  middies  like  himself.  One 
of  these  has  given  the  following  generous  aVid  manly 
eulogy  of  his  friend.  He  writes  modestly  and  with  loyalty, 
saying:  "While  I  enjoyed  his  never-varying  friendship, 
and  was  constantly  being  benefitted  by  his  kindness  for 
two  years  and  a  half,  I  can  recall  no  striking  instance  of 
his  life.  We  were  shipmates  on  the  Olympia,  part  of 
the  time  occupying  the  same  stateroom.  Aboard  ship 
he  was  quiet  and  resisted  all  attempts  to  break  down  his 
good  humor.  He  was  the  kindest  friend  I  had  in  my 
class,  always  ready  to  accommodate  when  asked  to  make 
an  exchange  of  duty,  and  generally  equally  ready  to  take 
extra  duty  to  let  one  of  the  rest  of  us  go  off  for  some 
special  pleasure.  Not  caring  to  spend  money  as  much  as 
some  of  us  did,  he  was  always  loaning  it,  to  myself 
especially.  My  book  shows  that  very  few  months  went 
by  without  my  taking  advantage  of  his  kindness  and 
good  nature.  He  was  the  kind  of  friend  that  a  very 
sensitive  person  could  approach  with  impunity.  He 
•joined  in  most  of  the  pleasures  of  the  'steerage/  or  junior 
officers,  but  never  in  the  vicious  ones,  if  there  were  any. 
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As  a  companion  for  a  trip  ashore  he  was  most  pleasant. 
We  could  not  all  know  him  and  appreciate  him  at  the 
Naval  Academy,  he  was  so  quiet  and  unassuming;  but 
aboard  ship  all  his  messmates  thought  he  was  one  of  the 
finest  of  characters,  and  he  was  liked  by  the  officers  who 
had  most  to  do  with  him,  as  well  as  by  the  men  under 
him.  After  I  got  to  know  him  on  board  the  Olympia  I 
was  always  very  fond  of  him  and  proud  to  have  his 
friendship.  He  was  all  of  a  man.  Especially  proud  am 
I  of  his  friendship  when  I  think  of  his  noble  end.  Four 
of  my  class  mates  have  lost  their  lives  while  doing  their 
duty,  but  only  one  had  an  alternative.  The  Count  could 
have  led  off  his  men  and  survived — but  he  would  not  have 
been  the  Count.  Though  I  have  not  helped  you  much  I 
am  glad  of  this  chance  to  express  myself,  it  encourages  one 
to  think  of  all  that  is  good  and  noble  and  true.  I  cannot 
think  of  our  friend  without  feeling  better  for  it." 

These  are  the  memories  that  flood  the  minds  of  his 
shipmates  when  they  are  asked  what  they  can  tell  us  of 
Robert  Monaghan  during  his  cruise  on  the  Olympia. 
And  yet  they  say  they  can  recall  nothing  of  note,  nothing 
striking,  or  suitable  for  a  place  in  a  biography.  Would  to 
God,  as  much  could  be  said  of  us  all ;  that  our  quiet,  un- 
ostentatious lives  left  such  impressions  on  our  compan- 
ions. Besides  the  men  of  his  own  year,  there  had  been 
at  the  same  mess  with  Robert  on  the  Olympia,  young 
officers  who  had  already  received  their  commissions. 
These  also  knew  him  well,  and  spoke  highly  of  him. 
Lieutenant  F.  B.  Upham,  a  graduate  from  Annapolis 
of  the  '93  class,  was  one  of  these.  He  tells  us  that  the 
public  learned  from  Robert's  death  what  his  companions 
had  learned  from  his  life.     He  writes  thus : 

"Although  I  was  not  a  classmate  of  his.  I  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  serve  the  greater  part  of  two  years  with 
him  in  the  same  mess  on  the  Olympia  en  route  to  the  far 
East,  and  on  the  coasts  of  China  and  Japan.  In  our 
messroom  and  on  shore  visits  one  was  always  glad  to 
see  him.  He  was  a  sensitive  fellow,  but  with  a  remarkable 
control  of  his  temper.     Life  on  board  a  man-of-war  in  a 
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crowded  messroom,  where  young  men  just  from  school 
are  first  learning  to  be  men  among  men,  is  very  trying 
indeed ;  yet,  during  his  two  years  of  service  on  the  Olym- 
pia,  he  was  recognized  as  the  best  of  fellows.  His  record 
as  an  officer  was  a  short  one,  yet  few  can  show  a  better 
one,  and  none  can  hope  for  a  more  honorable  and  glorious 
ending  to  a  career  in  the  service.  He  died  as  he  had 
lived  amongst  us,  an  officer  and  a  gentleman  beloved  by 
all." 

Such  then  was  Robert  Monaghan  in  the  eyes  of  his 
shipmates  at  this  period.  In  his  letters  he  has  revealed 
himself  to  us,  but  unwittingly,  as  a  dutiful  son,  a  kind  and 
loving  brother,  and  a  faithful  friend  to  all  those  to  whom 
he  has  given  his  friendship,  whether  in  early  childhood 
or  later  in  life.  If  there  is  sorrow  in  the  home  or  amongst 
his  friends  his  letters  show  his  anxiety;  if  there  is  re- 
joicing, his  correspondence  catches  the  tone  of  joy  and 
echoes  it.  But  with  all  this  there  is  self-control.  He 
controls  his  naturally  quick  temper,  Mr.  Upham  tells  us, 
and  no  love  of  friends  or  human  respect  interferes  with 
the  practice  of  his  religion.  At  Yokohama  or  Nagasaki 
or  anywhere  else  where  opportunity  offered  he  went  to 
mass,  his  piety  attracting  attention  without  offending. 
His  constant  correspondence  with  the  Rev.  Father  Mackin 
reveals  his  solid  Catholic  principles  and  his  fidelity  to  his 
mother's  memory.  Therefore  unseen  guardians  watched 
his  steps,  and  his  life  was  clean  and  beautiful,  though 
passed  amidst  many  dangers. 

But  enough  of  this.  The  City  of  Pekin  is  nearing 
her  destined  goal,  the  shores  of  America  are  in  sight,  and 
Robert's  heart  is  beating  faster  and  faster.  And  now 
the  vessel  steams  through  the  Golden  Gate  once  more; 
now  she  draws  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  landing  place ;  and 
now  amidst  the  crowd  that  throngs  the  quay,  Robert  can 
distinguish  the  beloved  and  familiar  form  of  his  father 
waiting  to  greet  him  after  his  long  absence.  Here  let  us 
leave  them. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Robert  Takes  His  Commission. 
A  Trip  to  Guatemala. 

It  was  indeed  a  happy  moment  for  Robert  when  he 
set  his  foot  once  more  on  American  soil.  He  greeted 
his  father  warmly,  and  scarcely  less  warmly  those  dear 
friends,  who  with  Mr.  Monaghan  had  come  down  to  the 
quay  to  welcome  the  returning  wanderer.  The  party 
who  had  come  to  meet  him  consisted  of  Miss  Nell  Cowley, 
Robert's  neighbor  and  playmate  from  early  childhood, 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  D.  Farren  of  San  Francisco,  old 
time  friends  of  the  family,  together  with  Mr.  Kirkpatrick 
of  whom  we  have  already  spoken. 

He  had,  however,  no  time  to  visit  Spokane,  his  orders 
being  to  report  at  Annapolis  on  the  28th  of  April,  1897, 
and  under  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed  he 
would  just  be  able  to  reach  his  destination  comfortably 
on  the  date  appointed.  On  this  account,  their  first  warm 
greetings  over,  he  said  good-bye  to  his  father  and  started 
for  the  east,  arrangements  being  made  for  meeting  the 
family  there  at  the  time  of  his  examination.  After  a 
pleasant  trip,  having  arrived  at  Annapolis,  he  reported 
himself  to  the  superintendent  and  the  same  day  proceeded 
to  Washington  to  deliver  his  orders  to  the  Secretary 
for  approval.  This  business  being  transacted,  our  hero 
returned  to  Annapolis  and  took  up  lodgings  at  10  Hanover 
street,  where  two  or  three  other  cadets  joined  him. 

And  now  the  middies  of  the  class  of  '95  were  gathered 
in  from  all  the  corners  of  the  earth  and  all  the  oceans 
thereof,  and  congregated  once  more  in  Annapolis  where 
six  years  before  most  of  them  had  begun  their  studies, 
though  some  dated  back  their  entrance  to  an  earlier 
period.     They  strolled  through  the  yards  and  corridors, 
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peeped  into  their  old  rooms  now  tenanted  by  strangers, 
wandered  down  by  the  Severn's  banks,  or  through  the 
streets  of  the  quaint  old  town,  and  everywhere  found  their 
old  haunts  familiar  and  unchanged,  but  thronging  with 
new  faces.  They  saw  the  plebes  of  the  year  just  drawing 
to  its  close  now  budding  into  youngsters,  their  greenness 
almost  worn  away.  They  saw  the  graduating  class  of  the 
same  year,  men  who  had  just  emerged  from  youngsterdom 
when  they  themselves,  the  '95  men,  left  the  academy 
previous  to  commencing  their  two  years'  cruise.  They 
met  their  old  companions  of  their  own  class,  and  rejoiced 
heartily  thereat,  and  told  of  all  they  had  seen  and  done 
since  last  they  met.  There  Robert  met  his  old  roommate 
Mr.  Klemanns,  his  chronicler  Mr.  Rabey,  and  the  others, 
and  each  shared  in  the  common  joy  cf  re-union.  Robert, 
the  gift-bearer,  bringing  forth  the  mementoes  of  his  trav- 
els, exchanged  presents  with  his  friends,  and  all  renewed 
the  bonds  of  intimacy  with  many  congratulations. 

Since  the  examinations  were  to  take  place  five  days 
earlier  than  had  been  expected,  beginning  on  the  10th  in- 
stead of  the  15th  as  originally  planned,  the  middies  had  to 
cut  short  their  greetings  and  get  to  their  books.  This 
appears  from  the  following  letter  of  Robert's  written  on 
May  1  to  his  sister  in  Spokane. 

My  Dear  Mag: 

After  a  pleasant  trip  I  find  myself  at  last  down  to 
hard  work.  Our  exams  begin  on  the  10th  and  end  by  the 
23rd.  Everything  here  is  lovely;  I  really  believe  the  N. 
A.  yard  is  the  prettiest  place  I  have  ever  seen.  Unless 
papa  can  get  things  arranged  for  his  trip  to  Ireland,  which 
I  sincerely  hope  he  can,  I  wish  you  would  seriously  con- 
sider the  proposed  trip  I  mentioned  to  you.  I  know  you 
would  enjoy  it  and  I  am  sure  it  would  do  you  good,  not 
to  speak  of  the  great  pleasure  it  would  give  me.  All  my 
classmates  are  back ;  none  of  them  have  changed  much 
since  we  last  were  together.  About  those  epaulettes  and 
things  to  come  from  Japan  for  my  roommate  Mr.  Klem- 
manns,  I  wish  you  would  examine  them  and  compare  them 
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with  mine  which  are  in  a  leather  case  in  my  large  trunk, 
and  then  express  them  to  me  here.  I  have  been  very  busy 
since  my  arrival  here,  so  have  heard  but  little  news.  I 
hope  you  are  all  well,  and  that  the  epaulette  business  will 
not  trouble  you  too  much.    With  best  love  to  all,  I  remain 

Your  affectionate  brother, 

Rob. 

It  is  evident  that  Robert  did  not  get  much  satisfaction 
from  his  sister  about  the  epaulettes,  for  we  find  him 
writing  about  them  again  in  the  following  letter  to  his 
father,  in  which  he  also  gives  some  information  as  to 
his  prospects. 

My  Dear  Father : 

Your  telegram  received  a  few  minutes  ago.  My  ex- 
aminations will  all  be  finished  by  the  21st  inst.  As  far 
as  we  are  concerned,  there  is  no  ceremony  about  the 
graduation,  we  take  our  exams  and  when  they  get  ready 
they  send  us  the  certificates.  However,  the  cadets  at  school 
have  their  graduation  exercises  the  week  ending  June  5, 
the  June  ball  coming  off  Friday,  June  4,  ending  the 
exercises.  I  will  be  free  after  the  21st  and,  judging  from 
the  usage  of  preceding  years,  should  have  at  least  two 
months'  leave.  I  have  not  asked  for  any  particular  station 
as  yet,  not  knowing  whether  you  would  be  able  to  make 
the  trip  or  not.  Please  let  me  know  if  any  epaulettes 
arrived  for  me  yet  from  China.  I  ordered  them  for  Mr. 
Klemanns  and  he  is  anxious  to  hear  about  them.  We 
are  very  busy  at  present,  the  examinations  have  been 
pretty  stiff  and  I  have  not  done  a  great  deal  with  them, 
but  have  plenty  to  get  through.  I  must  close  and  get 
down  to  study. 

Hoping  to  see  you  here  soon,  I  remain  with  love, 
Your  affectionate  son, 

Rob.  Monaghan. 

The  trip  referred  to  in  this  letter  was  a  visit  of  his 
father  and  the  rest  of  the  family  to  Annapolis,  planned  to 
take  place  at  the  time  of  the  examinations.  They  came, 
to  Robert's  great  delight,   and  when   the  examinations 
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were  over,  Robert  on  the  25th  of  May  received  an  official 
document  telling  him  he  was  detached  from  duty  at  the 
Naval  Academy,  and  might  now  proceed  home  to  Spokane 
on  one  month's  leave  of  absence.  By  this  time,  however, 
Mr.  Monaghan  and  the  children  were  unfortunately  de- 
tained in  Washington,  D.  C,  by  the  illness  of  one  of  the 
little  ones  who  was  laid  up  in  the  hospital  with  diptheria. 
This  of  course  kept  Robert  back  in  Washington  with  the 
rest  of  the  family,  and  as  the  illness  lingered  on  there 
seemed  little  prospect  of  his  seeing  his  home  during  the 
time  of  leave  allowed  him,  which  was  now  rapidly  slipping 
away.  In  this  crisis  Mr.  Monaghan  sought  out  an  old 
friend  who  had  some  influence  among  the  high  officials, 
and  our  hero's  case  was  strongly  represented  to  the  proper 
authorities,  and  on  June  3,  his  leave  was  extended  to  July 

We  next  hear  of  Robert  on  June  22,  when  he  reported 
himself  as  arrived  at  his  home  in  Pearl  street,  Spokane. 
After  all  he  had  not  much  time  to  run  around  and  see  his 
friends  and  relatives.  He  visited  Gonzaga  College,  of 
course,  where  a  new  generation  of  collegians  gazed  at  him 
with  awe.  Many  remember  listening  with  interest  to 
his  tales  of  travels  as  they  strolled  together  through  the 
playgrounds.  He  called  on  his  other  Spokane  friends, 
and  created  some  sensation,  without  perhaps  being  aware 
of  it,  especially  in  the  bosoms  of  the  fair  sex.  Robert, 
however,  did  not  make  much  display,  and  modified  a 
good  deal  of  the  effect  of  his  appearance  by  discarding  his 
uniform,  and  putting  on  citizen's  clothes,  which  was  his 
usual  custom  when  at  home,  much  to  the  disgust  of  his 
fair  admirers.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  Robert  was 
unsociable,  but  he  was  modest  and  reserved  and  did  not 
run  after  ladies'  society,  though  he  could,  in  moderation, 
heartily  enjoy  their  pleasant  company. 

Robert  was  aware  that  his  leave  was  up  on  the  15th  of 
July,  but  he  did  not  know  where  he  would  be  sent  on  that 
date  until  shortly  after  his  arrival  in  Spokane  he  received 
orders  to  proceed  to  Portland,  Oregon,  and  report  him- 
self for  duty  on  board  the  U.  S.  S.  Monadnock  on  the  date 
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in  question.  The  day  came  all  too  swiftly,  and  having 
said  good-bye  to  his  loved  ones,  he  set  out  with  praise- 
worthy punctuality  for  Portland,  arriving  there  according 
to  orders.  But  the  Monadnock  was  not  there,  so  Robert 
was  compelled  to  report  himself  to  the  commander  of  the 
Monterey.  He  was  told  his  vessel  was  at  Eureka  on  the 
California  coast,  whither  he  was  now  ordered.  He  arrived 
at  this  insignficant  little  port  on  July  20,  and  finding  there 
his  vessel,  he  immediately  resumed  active  duty  on  board. 
By  this  time  he  had  received  his  commission  which  was 
issued  on  July  1st,  and  he  was  now  no  longer  a  mere 
cadet  but  a  duly  accredited  ensign  in  the  U.  S.  Navy,  and 
so  the  hoped-for  result  of  his  labors  had  been  attained. 

The  Monadnock  did  not  remain  long  at  Eureka,  for  a 
week  later  we  find  Robert  writing  from  San  Francisco. 
Ke  gives  no  news,  his  ship  is  waiting  to  proceed  up  the 
bay  to  Mare  Island  for  docking,  where  it  is  expected  she 
will  remain  a  month  or  more,  and  in  the  meantime  Robert 
is  engaged  in  attending  to  her  red  tape  correspondence. 
It  was  not  long  before  he  found  himself  at  the  familiar 
but  by  no  means  desired  anchorage  off  Mare  Island.  The 
place  was  unchanged  in  two  years,  for  such  places  are 
unchangeable.  To  Robert  it  seemed  nearly  as  bad  as 
Woo  Sung,  except  that  it  was  nearer  home  and  there 
were  no  dead  Chinamen  floating  around.  He  had  not 
been  long  here  before  he  received  the  following  document 
which  encouraged  hopes  of  a  change  in  the  near  future, 
although  the  vessel  to  which  he  was  now  ordered  lay 
close  beside  him  off  Mare  Island. 

g'r.  Navy  Dept,  Washington,  Aug.  9,  1897. 

On  Sept.  1,  1897,  you  will  regard  yourself  as  detached 
from  duty  on  board  the  U.  S.  Monadnock,  and  will  report 
to  the  Commandant  of  the  Navy  Yard,  Mare  Island,  Cal. 
the  same  day,  for  duty  on  board  the  U.  S.  S.  Alert,  as 
Watch  and  Division  Officer.  Respectfully, 

T.  Roosevelt,  Act'g  Secy. 
Ensign  John  R.  Monaghan,  U.   S.  N., 
U.  S.  S.  Monadnock. 
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Robert  received  these  orders  on  August  14,  and  as  he 
cast  his  eyes  across  the  water  at  the  Alert,  he  wondered 
where  she  was  going  to  carry  him.  This  he  could  not 
ascertain  at  the  time,  or  even  later  when  just  about  to 
join  her,  for  he  writes  thus  on  August  28:  "I  have  not 
heard  where  my  ship  is  going.  She  is  still  here  and  I  join 
her  next  Wednesday.  About  the  same  time  my  classmate 
and  old  chum,  Standley,  will  also  join  her.  Indeed,  as  he 
is  in  Frisco  at  present,  he  may  join  her  sooner.  I  am 
going  down  to  the  city  this  evening  and  hope  to  meet 
him."-  On  the  1st  of  September  our  hero  betook  himself 
to  his  new  ship  and  reported  for  duty.  For  the  first  two 
weeks  little  of  interest  occurred  as  the  Alert  still  remained 
at  Mare  Island,  but  on  the  14th  of  the  month  he  writes 
as  follows :  "We  have  just  received  telegraphic  orders 
to  sail  to  Ocos,  Guatemala,  where  the  natives  are  having 
a  little  fight  among  themselves.  We  leave  here  tomorrow 
morning  and  expect  to  sail  from  San  Francisco  on  Friday. 
Ocos  is  about  2500  miles  down  the  coast;  any  further 
particulars  I  have  been  unable  to  find  out.  Most  of  the 
officers  are  sore  and  disgusted,  but  I'm  delighted  to  get 
any  excuse  to  leave  Vallejo.  If  my  bicycle  has  not  al- 
ready been  sent,  please  do  not  send  it,  as  Lord  knows 
where  it  will  catch  me. 

"I  like  my  ship  very  well;  she  is  old  but  interesting, 
and  there  is  a  nice  lot  of  officers  on  board.  The  orders 
v/ere  so  sudden,  I  learned  of  them  only  a  few  minutes  ago, 
so  I  have  to  cut  this  short  and  get  things  straight  around 
here  before  leaving."  Robert  was  evidently  writing  in  a 
hurry,  but  before  he  could  send  his  letter  off  he  received 
one  from  his  father  telling  him  to  expect  the  arrival  of 
the  family  in  California  before  long  on  a  visit  to  Grants 
Pass.  This  news  made  Robert  regret  his  approaching 
departure.  He  consoled  himself,  however,  with  the 
thought  that  he  would  be  back  from  Central  America  in 
six  weeks'  time,  and  so  would  be  able  to  see  his  relatives 
before  they  returned  home.  Before  closing  the  letter 
above  quoted  he  adds  the  following  remark:  "No  one 
seems  to  know  what  we  are  going  south  for.     Rumor 
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suggests  various  things,  the  most  probable  being  the 
disturbed  state  of  the  country  down  there,  or  else  the 
bringing  of  relief  to  some  shipwrecked  people  off  that 
coast." 

As  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  a  revolution  in  Guatemala 
that  was  sending  the  Alert  in  such  a  hurry  into  Central 
American  waters.  It  is  not  unusual  to  hear  of  such  things 
in  these  regions,  but  as  not  every  body  has  an  opportunity 
of  observing  them  closely,  Robert  was  not  by  any  means 
displeased  to  get  a  chance  of  doing  so;  therefore  it  was 
with  mingled  feelings  of  pleasure  and  disappointment 
he  felt  the  Alert  gliding  through  the  waters  of  San  Fran- 
cisco bay  and  out  into  the  open  sea.  Soon  the  shores 
of  California  grew  dim,  and  nothing  was  left  to  con- 
template save  the  smooth  waters  around  them,  the  Pacific 
for  the  once  proving  true  to  its  name.  At  first  they  put 
out  about  a  hundred  miles  from  land  and  steered  south 
towards  the  tropics  under  full  steam  power  and  all  sails 
set,  but  accomplished  no  more  than  eight  and  a  half  knots 
an  hour,  the  Alert's  best  running,  which  was  somewhat 
of  a  contrast  to  that  of  the  Olympia.  After  passing  the 
border  line  between  the  States  and  Mexico  they  hauled 
inshore  and  steamed  along  the  coast  of  lower  California. 
Robert  describes  the  appearance  of  tlte  'shore  thus : 
"Imagine  the  mountains  and  hills  of  the  Dakota  Bad 
Lands,  and  you  have  the  coast  line  of  lower  California 
and  the  Coast  of  Mexico,  as  far  as  Acapulco  at  least.  Such 
a  long  stretch  of  barren,  treeless  waste  one  would  not 
believe  possible  in  a  tropical  country.  The  one  interest- 
ing sight  of  the  trip  was  the  active  volcano  of  Colima.  It 
stands  back  some  80  miles  from  the  coast,  but  being  over 
12,000  feet  high,  we  could  plainly  see  a  small  white  line 
of  blue  smoke  issuing  from  its  peak." 

After  a  long,  slow,  uneventful  trip  they  at  length 
found  themselves  anchored  in  the  harbor  of  Acapulco. 
Mexico.  The  weather  which  up  to  this  time  had  been 
very  pleasant  now  began  to  grow  warmer.  "90  degrees 
is  the  lowest  temperature  of  our  staterooms,"  writes 
Robert,  "so  you  may  depend  we  do  not  loaf  much  there. 
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Officers  and  men  have  moved  to  the  spar  deck.  Every 
night  we  spread  our  beds  in  the  open,  underneath  the 
blue  sky,  and  such  a  variety  of  night  costumes  we  exhibit ; 
some  in  night  shirts,  others  in  pajamas,  and  others  just 
the  way  they  were  born.  We  have  just  arrived,  none  of 
us  have  been  ashore,  so  we  know  little  about  the  place. 
The  harbor  is  one  of  the  best  on  the  Mexican  coast,  snugly 
protected  from  storms  by  enclosing  mountains.  Here 
we  found  two  American  mail  boats  of  the  P.  M.  line, 
bound  south.  As  for  the  natives  they  are  blacker  than 
our  Indians,  and  I  believe  there  are  about  5000  of  them  in 
the  town.  As  yet  we  do  not  know  whether  we  are  to  go 
to  Ocos  or  remain  here.  We  will  await  orders  from 
Washington,  but  the  chances  of  our  going  on  are  very 
good  as  the  war  is  preceeding  merrily." 

This  letter  was  written  on  the  28th,  but  it  was  supple- 
mented on  the  30th  in  the  following  manner :  "I've  been 
ashore  today  and  have  seen  all  the  town  of  Acapulco. 
The  people  in  color  and  habits  of  living  are  very  similar 
to  our  Indians,  if  anything  they  are  the  less  interesting  and 
impressive  of  the  two  races.  They  all  have  a  very  stupid 
appearance,  and  act  even  worse  than  they  look.  It  stands 
to  reason  my  intercourse  with  them  was  very  much 
hampered  by  ignorance  of  their  manner  of  speech,  and 
they  knew  precious  little  of  mine.  In  Japan  and  China 
the  people  know  much  more  of  our  language,  and  what 
they  do  not  know  they  are  very  apt  at  guessing.  The 
natives  here  live  in  thatched  bamboo  huts  or  bungalows, 
the  places  of  business  are  low  one-story  brick  or  'dobe' 
houses,  with  a  species  of  cement  floors.  One  good  feature 
of  both  houses  and  streets  is  their  neatness,  a  quality 
which  the  natives  have  learned  to  strive  for,  after  bitter 
experience  of  thousands  of  deaths  annually  from  fevers, 
etc.    Of  late  years  they  have  had  no  plagues. 

"I  saw  here  a  striking  reminder  of  our  old  Fort  Spo- 
kane days.  While  walking*  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town  we 
met  a  company  of  cavalry  heavily  armed,  and  driving  in 
front  of  them  three  Indian  bandits.  Each  prisoner  was 
compelled  to  walk,  carrying  his  bed  and  board,  while 
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round  his  waist  was  a  rope  the  end  of  which  was  tied  to 
the  horn  of  a  trooper's  saddle.  The  poor  fellows  had  a 
most  stoically  indifferent  expression,  although  they  were 
being  driven  to  certain  death.  Bandits  are  shot  promptly 
and  quietly  here,  their  friends  being  never  the  wiser,  nor 
any  one  else  on  the  outside  for  the  matter  of  that.  The 
country  abounds  with  these  outlaws ;  their  chief  delight  is 
to  kill  planters  and  any  native  that  is  caught  in  the  employ 
of  a  planter. 

"Our  orders  arrived  today  by  telegram.  We  are  to 
continue  our  journey  to  Ocos  and  from  there  to  Cham- 
perico,  both  in  Gautemala.  The  revolution  is  going  on 
as  before,  so  we  do  not  know  how  long  we  shall  be  de- 
tained there.  We  expect  to  leave  here  early  tomorrow, 
and  reach  the  scene  of  trouble  Sunday,  the  3rd  prox. 
The  ports  down  there  are  closed  to  mail  steamers,  so  I 
may  not  write  for  some  time.  We  anticipate  a  disagree- 
able stay,  as  there  is  only  the  exposed  coast  line  and  no 
harbor  at  either  place.  Our  only  hope  is  that  we  shall  be 
ordered  ashore  to  camp  around  American  interests." 

At  the  end  of  the  second  week  of  October,  Robert  was 
neither  at  Ocos  nor  at  Champerico,  though  he  had  been 
to  both  places,  but  at  San  Jose  de  Guatemala,  further  ' 
south.  He  describes  this  spot  as  the  hottest  place  on  earth, 
a  not  improbable  statement,  considering  the  town  is  only 
about  13  degrees  north  of  the  equator.  It  is  the  port  of 
Guatemala  city  with  which  it  is  connected  by  74  miles  of 
railway.  The  following  extract  explains  how  our  hero 
got  there :  "After  leaving  Acapulco  our  course  continued 
south,  keeping  within  a  mile  or  so  of  the  land  all  the  way 
down.  The  scenery  is  nothing  extra  except  for  the  rug- 
ged mountains.  A  range,  whose  peaks  vary  in  height 
from  5,000  to  15,000  feet,  runs  the  whole  length  of  the 
land,  and  is  interspersed  here  and  there  with  active  vol- 
canoes. We  stopped  at  Ocos,  Guatemala  and  Champer- 
ico, remaining  a  day  at  each  place.  Near  the  former 
occasional  skirmishes  were  taking  place,  the  regular  gov- 
ernment having  the  upper  hand.  Not  being  allowed 
ashore,  we  saw  none  of  the  fighting.     Everything  was 
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quiet  at  Champerico.  At  the  place  where  we  now  are 
there  has  been  no  fighting.  It  is  the  port  of  Guatemala 
city,  the  capital  of  the  country.  We  might  as  well  be  at 
sea  as  at  our  present  anchorage,  in  fact  we  are  anchored 
in  the  open  sea.  If  you  look  at  a  map  of  this  country  you 
will  see  the  coast  indicated  by  a  curved  line  with  no  in- 
dentations, and  such  it  is  in  fact.  We  have  been  unable 
to  open  our  air  ports  on  account  of  the  heavy  rolling. 
The  commandant  of  the  port  called  the  other  day  with  a 
couple  of  ladies  and  both  got  very  sea-sick. 

"The  war  here  to  all  appearance  is  over,  the  regular 
government  have  recovered  everything,  and  the  rebels 
have  fled  the  country  or  are  in  hiding.  Of  course  peace 
is  the  exception  in  these  parts,  so  Lord  knows  how  long 
we  will  have  to  stay  here.  The  one  thing  the  war  accom- 
plished was  the  ruin  of  all  the  coffee,  the  principal  support 
of  the  country." 

For  the  remainder  of  the  month  of  October,  now  half 
over,  Robert  found  himself  in  the  same  interesting  situ- 
ation ;  but  in  the  first  week  of  November  the  Alert's  head 
was  turned  northward,  and  some  prospect  was  afforded 
our  wanderers  of  eating  their  Thanksgiving  turkey  in 
their  native  waters,  if  not  on  their  native  soil.  A  slow 
trip  at  the  rate  of  about  six  knots  an  hour  brought  them 
to  Acapulco,  where  they  remained  just  long  enough  to 
coal.  After  a  month  of  exposure  in  the  open  sea,  even 
when  at  anchor,  it  seemed  a  delightful  change  to  get  once 
more  into  the  smooth  waters  of  an  enclosed  harbor ;  never- 
theless Robert  tells  us  he  found  it  even  warmer  than  the 
open  anchorage  further  south.  On  November  23d,  11 
days  after  leaving  Acapulco,  the  Alert  arrived  safely  at 
San  Diego,  Cal.,  17  days  out  from  San  Jose  de  Guate- 
mala. "We  have  anchored  in  this  pleasant  port,"  Robert 
writes,  "but  our  stay  is  to  be  very  short.  We  are  coaling 
ship  at  present  and  will  probably  remain  over  Thanks- 
giving day,  leaving  on  Friday  for  San  Francisco  and 
Mare  Island.  Very  disagreeable  news  awaited  our  ar- 
rival here.  I  believe  the  present  intention  is  to  send  us 
to  Mare  Island  where  we  shall  take  aboard  a  surveying 
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outfit  and  return  south  to  San  Salvador,  to  a  small  pert 
near  San  Jose,  our  late  detested  anchorage.  However, 
we  shall  have  practical  work  in  surveying  which  will  off- 
set in  a  measure  the  unpleasantness  and  monotony  of  the 
coast. 

"We  had  a  most  pleasant  trip  up  from  Acapulco,  even 
though  we  averaged  less  than  five  knots  an  hour.  Cross- 
ing the  gulf  near  Lower  California,  we  encountered  strong 
northwest  winds,  so  it  took  us  four  days  to  make  285 
miles;  the  rest  of  the  trip  was  uneventful.  We  expect 
to  be  about  four  days  making  Frisco,  arriving  there  on 
or  about  the  30th  inst.  Although  this  is  supposed  to  be 
a  very  mild  climate,  we  find  it  bitterly  cold  after  our  trop- 
ical experiences.  Since  our  arrival  here  the  weather  has 
been  abominable,  rain  or  fog  all  the  time ;  but  the  people 
are  very  hospitable." 

For  three  days  the  Alert  remained  in  San  Diego  har- 
bor, during  which  period  Robert  tells  us  he  spent  but  1 1 
hours  in  bed.  They  had  arrived  just  in  time  for  the  great 
ball  of  the  season,  a  Thanksgiving  day  football  game,  and 
other  festivities.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  wandered  at  that 
the  young  naval  officers  took  every  advantage  of  their 
opportunities.  They  found  the  inhabitants  most  liberal 
in  their  offers  of  service.  Indeed,  Robert  tells  us  every- 
thing seemed  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  ship's  company. 
After  a  ceaseless  round  of  gayety  they  were  glad  of  the 
rest  afforded  by  a  pleasant  trip  to  San  Francisco  at  which 
port  they  arrived  on  Nov.  29,  1897.  On  their  journey 
they  suffered  from  the  cold  northwest  winds,  for  after 
their  long  stay  in  the  tropics  the  slightest  cold  seemed  to 
penetrate  every  bone  in  their  bodies,  even  when  they  were 
wearing  the  heaviest  kinds  of  clothes.  Their  return  to 
San  Francisco  must  have  been  pleasing  to  the  men  at 
least,  for  they  had  not  been  ashore  since  leaving  that  port. 

Before  two  weeks  had  passed,  the  Alert  was  once  more 
anchored  off  the  Mare  Island  dock  yard.  Here  they  re- 
ceived definite  orders  about  their  future  movements. 
They  were  to  leave  San  Francisco  as  soon  as  possible  after 
January  3rd,  and  proceed  south.     In  the  meantime  they 
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were  to  go  into  dry  dock,  have  their  boilers  and  engines 
overhauled,  and  get  new  and  heavier  pulling  boats  ship- 
ped. Robert,  with  blood  thinned  by  the  tropics,  still 
grumbled  at  the  weather.  "We  are  having  wretched 
weather,"  he  writes,  "cold,  rainy  and  foggy.  Besides  our 
ship  has  all  its  steam  heat  shut  off,  owing  to  the  repair  of 
boilers ;  accustomed  and  acclimated  as  we  are  to  the  trop- 
ical heat,  we  find  it  extremely  uncomfortable." 

On  Christmas  day  Robert  wrote  the  following  letter 
to  his  father.  From  it  we  may  learn  that  Robert  still 
preserved  his  kindness  of  heart  and  was  able  to  enter  into 
the  spirit  of  the  simple  festivities  of  Vallejo.  With  this 
letter  we  shall  most  fittingly  conclude  the  chapter : 

"U.  S.  S.  Alert, 
"Mare  Island,  Cal.,  Christmas. 
"My  Dear  Father : 

"Your  very  welcome  and  valuable  letter  reached  me 
last  night  with  the  enclosed  check  for  $200.00.  I  cannot 
express  as  I  would  my  gratitude  at  your  kindly  thought- 
fulness  in  sending  me  the  dividend.  It  gives  me  un- 
bounded pleasure  to  know  the  mine  is  paying  so  well,  and 
I  sincerely  hope  for  your  own  sake  it  may  long  continue 
to  do  so.  As  the  navy  department  persists  in  sending  us 
to  the  tropics  where  there  is  not  the  slightest  chance  of 
spending  any  of  our  salary  except  for  actual  living  ex- 
penses, all  aboard  here  find  themselves  rather  flush,  to  use 
a  slang  term,  that  is  from  a  naval  officer's  point  of  view, 
so  that  if  my  share  of  the  dividends  is  of  any  use  to  you 
you  could  not  please  me  better  than  by  using  it  yourself. 

"What  with  the  check  and  a  handsome  kodak  received 
on  my  return  from  church  today,  I  have  been  the  envy 
of  the  envied  aboard  this  ship.  I  do  not  know  to  whom 
I  am  indebted  for  the  camera,  as  no  inkling  of  the  sender 
accompanied  the  package,  and  I  was  unable  to  recognize 
the  handwriting  on  the  address.  The  kind  donor,  who- 
ever it  is,  must  have  the  power  of  long-distance  mind- 
reading,  for  a  camera  was  the  very  thing  I  wanted  and 
had  intended  to  get  before  leaving  for  the  south.     Need- 
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less  to  say  I  am  mtjph  pleased  and  very  grateful  for  the 
handsome  present.  I  suppose  just  about  this  time  you 
are  all  enjoying  a  Christmas  dinner,  and  I  hope  it  is  a 
very  happy  and  merry  one.  Last  night  I  went  to  a  Christ- 
mas tree  party  given  for  the  children  of  the  Yard.  It 
was  very  pleasant  indeed  to  note  the  great  happiness  writ- 
ten on  the  faces  of  many  little  tots  between  three  and  six 
years  old  as  Santa  Claus  delivered  their  presents. 

"This  place  is  quiet  as  ever;  there  is  nothing  new  to 
write  of.  So  again  wishing  you  a  merry  Christmas,  I 
remain,  with  love  to  all,       Your  grateful  son, 

"Rob.  Monaghan." 


CHAPTER  X. 
Back  to  Central  America. 

New  Year  quickly  came,  and  with  it  the  preparations 
for  the  departure  of  the  Alert,  for  they  had  got  together 
all  that  was  necessary  for  the  surveying  expedition  which 
they  had  been  fitting  out  for,  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
posed western  terminus  of  the  Nicaraguan  canal  at  Brito. 
After  leaving  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco  the  Alert 
turned  south  and  once  more  steamed  down  the  coast  for 
the  tropics.  "Our  first  day  out,"  says  Robert,  "was  very 
lively;  we  ran  into  a  strong  southeaster  and  made  such 
poor  headway  that  the  captain  put  into  Monterey  harbor 
and  anchored  there.  We  left  Monterey  next  morning  at 
daylight,  and  by  that  time  the  wind  had  changed  its  direc- 
tion so  that  we  were  able  to  use  all  sail  as  well  as  steam. 
Very  high  seas  ran  all  day,  but  at  night  they  quieted  down 
and  yesterday  everything  was  as  smooth  as  a  millpond. 
The  old  ship  has  been  doing  herself  proud  in  the  matter 
of  speed  this  trip ;  she  has  kept  up  an  average  of  over  ten 
knots  and  acts  as  though  she  might  do  the  whole  journey 
at  the  same  rate."  This  letter  was  written  on  January 
14th,  from  the  anchorage  just  outside  the  harbor  of  San 
Diego  where  the  Alert  was  stopping  a  few  hours  to  take 
on  coal.  The  same  afternoon  the  journey  was  resumed 
and  they  arrived  at  Acapulco,  Mexico,  on  the  night  of  the 
20th  after  a  very  pleasant  trip,  the  weather  being  much 
cooler  than  when  they  last  sailed  in  these  latitudes. 

Contrary  to  expectations,  the  29th  found  them  still  in 
Acapulco,  though  they  should  have  left  earlier.  Robert 
thus  explains :  "We  have  been  delayed  here  owing  to  the 
serious  illness  of  our  executive  officer,  who  had  appen- 
dicitis. He  is  happily  out  of  danger  now,  but  not  able  to 
continue  with  us,  so  he  has  been  put  aboard  the  U.  S.  S. 
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Marietta,  which  is  to  wait  here  till  the  next  mail  steamer 
arrives,  when  the  sick  man  will  be  sent  home.  We  have 
had  unusually  fine  weather  since  our  arrival,  in  fact  it  is 
hard  to  believe  this  is  the  same  sweat-box  of  a  harbor  we 
were  in  less  than  three  months  ago.  Our  time  has  been 
occupied  in  practicing  surveying  for  our  work  at  Brito. 
Three  of  us  have  been  ashore  every  day  experimenting 
with  theodolites  and  levels.  A  party  of  16,  including 
three  officers,  are  to  do  the  shore  work  which  will  take 
at  least  three  weeks.  The  hydrographic  work  will  have 
to  wait  until  we  Lave  finished  ashore,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  we  are  shorthanded  with  regard  to  officers.  It  will 
take  at  least  two  weeks  longer,  but  we  have  little  or  no 
idea  how  long  we  shall  be  altogether,  as  the  Atlantic  coast 
party  may  sandwich  us  in  to  do  some  of  their  work.  As 
the  shore  party  are  to  camp  near  their  work,  tents  have 
been  improvised  and  each  man  will  be  provided  with  a 
sort  of  mosquito  bar  subtent  to  keep  away  those  pests 
which  are  very  annoying  in  the  tropics.  Another  officer 
and  myself  have  eight  miles  of  level  to  run  from  San  Juan 
del  Sur  to  Brito  to  establish  the  tide  levels  at  Brito. 

"I  believe  I  am  to  be  the  doctor  of  the  party.  Some 
one  of  us  has  to  study  up  antidotes  for  snake-bites  and 
fever,  and  they  say  I'll  have  to  do  it.  Our  regular  doctor 
remains  with  the  ship.  We  leave  here  tomorrow  with 
orders  to  proceed  to  our  destination  without  delay.  How- 
ever, it  is  very  probable  we  shall  stop  at  San  Jose  de 
Guatemala,  one  of  our  crew  being  down  with  the  fever, 
and  he  may  have  to  go  to  the  hospital  to  recuperate.  The 
fever  was  due  to  exposure  to  the  hot  sun,  the  man  not 
having  been  in  these  torrid  regions  before,  had  not  ac- 
quired a  due  respect  for  the  heated  rays  of  a  tropical  sun, 
and  so  failed  to  keep  himself  under  cover  as  much  as 
possible." 

Robert  seems  to  have  obtained  some  sport  from  the 
use  of  the  camera  his  little  sister  had  sent  him  as  a  Christ- 
mas present,  for  during  his  stay  at  Acapulco  he  says  that 
he  took  many  pictures  of  the  natives  in  all  sorts  of  posi- 
tions.   The  Alert  arrived  at  San  Juan  del  Sur  during  the 
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first  week  in  February,  and  on  the  4th  Robert  writes  thus 
of  the  incidents  of  his  journey  from  Acapulco.  "We  had 
an  interesting  trip  from  Acapulco ;  that  is  the  usual  mo- 
notony of  continual  smooth  sea  was  interrupted  by  an 
occasional  strong  gale  and  rough  weather.  On  account 
of  the  beautiful  clear  days  and  lovely  nights,  the  wind 
seemed  born  of  nothing;  but  it  howled  through  the  rig- 
ging and  it  appeared  as  though  every  minute  our  masts 
would  be  torn  out  of  their  sockets.  The  ship  rolled  and 
pitched  gayly  and  with  great  frequency,  and  spray  was 
tossed  from  end  to  end.  Everybody  was  sunburned,  my- 
self in  particular;  in  fact  I  got  burned  redder  than  a 
rooster's  comb.  The  scenery  along  the  coast  was  mag- 
nificent owing  to  the  numerous  volcanoes;  and  at  night 
the  sight  was  particularly  brilliant  because  of  the  sheets 
of  lurid  lava  thrown  from  the  craters;  in  the  day  dense 
clouds  of  smoke  were  all  that  could  be  seen.  The  tem- 
perature was  and  is  very  mild,  the  evenings  are  really 
somewhat  chilly,  a  most  agreeable  and  unsuspected  sur- 
prise. 

"We  arrived  here  yesterday  and  anchored  in  the  so- 
called  harbor,  but  an  hour  afterward  found  ourselves 
drifting  seaward,  for  the  terrific  force  of  the  perpetual 
gale  prevalent  here  rendered  our  single  anchor  perfectly 
useless.  We  anchored  a  second  time,  using  two  2-ton 
anchors  with  60  fathoms  of  chain  each ;  this  is  holding  us 
so  far,  but  as  the  wind  still  howls  terribly,  no  one  knows 
how  long  it  will  be  before  we  again  find  ourselves  drifting 
seaward.  We  start  in  work  Monday ;  at  the  place  we  are 
to  work  there  is  nothing  in  the  way  of  habitation,  and 
our  only  harbor  is  the  open  sea.  They  say  this  is  an  ex- 
ceptionally healthy  port,  thanks  to  the  strong  winds  that 
cross  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific." 

Ten  days  later  the  Alert  was  still  lying  at  the  same 
anchorage  off  the  Nicaraguan  coast,  but  in  the  meantime 
some  most  exciting  events  had  transpired  which  Mr, 
Harry  A.  Field,  a  brother  officer  of  Robert's,  refers  to 
in  a  letter  in  which  he  eulogizes  our  hero's  conduct  under 
trying  circumstances.      "In  January,    1898,"   he  writes, 
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"the  Alert  left  California  and  arrived  at  San  Juan  del 
Sur,  Nicaragua,  in  the  first  week  of  February.  San  Juan 
was  the  headquarters  or  usual  anchorage  of  the  vessel 
during  the  survey,  it  having  a  small  harbor  about  eight 
miles  south  of  Brito,  besides  being  the  main  transfer  or 
relay  station  of  the  submarine  cables  between  North  and 
South  America  running  up  and  down  the  west  coast.  A 
few  days  after  our  arrival  at  San  Juan  a  filibustering 
expedition  from  the  neighboring  state  of  Costa  Rica  cap- 
tured the  town,  and  we  found  it  necessary  to  land  a  force 
of  sailors  and  marines  to  protect  the  American  consulate 
and  American  interests.  It  was  at  this  time  Monaghan 
first  showed  his  indifference  to  danger  while  under  fire 
during  the  performance  of  his  duty.  He  had  been  sent 
from  the  ship  in  charge  of  boats  carrying  provisions  to 
the  shore  detachment,  and  had  landed  on  the  beach  near 
the  consulate.  While  standing  there  talking  to  the  officer 
in  charge  of  the  landed  force,  a  shell  fired  by  the  Nica- 
raguan  troops  who  were  endeavoring  to  recapture  the 
town,  struck  and  exploded  within  a  very  short  distance 
of  him.  His  first  thoughts  were  for  the  safety  of  his  men 
in  the  boats,  his  next  to  ask  whether  the  officer  to  whom 
he  had  reported,  and  was  then  talking  with,  whether  it 
would  be  all  right  for  him  to  send  the  boats  back  to  the 
ship  and  for  himself  to  remain  ashore  so  that  he  could 
be  in  the  "fun."  But  in  accordance  with  orders,  he  had 
to  be  sent  back  to  the  ship  much  to  his  disgust." 

Robert  describes  in  more  detail  the  revolution  so  far 
as  it  came  under  his  notice  and  refers  with  modesty  to 
the  incident  in  which  he  took  the  part  that  excited  the 
admiration  of  Mr.  Field,  in  a  letter  dated  Feb.  13,  1898. 
He  writes  thus :  "During  the  last  week  I  have  probably 
seen  about  as  exciting  and  interesting  events  as  any  I 
may  see  during  the  rest  of  my  life.  Certain  it  is  I  would 
not  have  missed  the  experience  for  a  great  deal.  In 
October  last  we  sailed  over  two  thousand  miles  and  re- 
mained more  than  a  month  at  anchor  in  a  most  disagree- 
able place  watching  and  waiting  for  a  revolution,  but  did 
not  see  even  one  shot  fired.    This  time  we  threw  off  our 
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man-of-war  bluff,  loaded  up  with  lumber,  surveying  in- 
struments, etc.,  and  came  down  here  with  the  unwarlike 
intention  of  surveying  the  end  of  a  canal.  But  "man 
proposes,  and  God  disposes,"  and  here  we  are  mixed  up 
in  a  real  fighting  revolution.  On  Saturday,  February  5, 
the  captain  and  Mr.  Standley  rode  up  to  Ribas  to  inter- 
view the  canal  commissioners;  the  next  day  they  started 
to  return,  but  found  their  way  blocked  by  rebels  who  very 
promptly  arrested  both  and  held  them  prisoners  until  they 
had  time  to  capture  this  place,  after  which  they  were 
escorted  here  by  an  armed  guard.  In  the  meantime  a 
force  of  rebels  entered  the  town  while  the  government 
force,  about  50,  evidently  forewarned,  had  sought  a  more 
congenial  clime,  excepting  those,  the  majority,  who  had 
joined  the  other  side — a  feat  performed  by  simply  tying 
a  green  ribbon  on  their  hats  in  place  of  a  red  one.  A 
dozen  or  more  shots  were  fired.  The  only  man  killed  was 
the  only  fellow  who  did  not  run;  he  was  crippled  with 
a  broken  arm  some  time  before  the  fight,  but  resting  his 
rifle  on  his  broken  arm  he  bravely  stood  his  ground  and 
died  at  his  post.  We  landed  a  few  men  to  see  none  of 
our  interests  were  harmed,  but  the  victors  were  well  or- 
ganized and  very  orderly,  so  we  withdrew  our  forces 
after  a  few  minutes,  all  being  quiet. 

"During  the  remaining  part  of  the  day  and  the  whole 
of  the  night  the  rebels  were  busily  engaged  throwing  up 
earthworks,  etc.,  to  guard  the  road  from  Ribas  whence 
they  expected  an  attack.  Their  expectations  were  ful- 
filled. Monday  at  daylight  fighting  began  and  continued 
all  day.  The  rebels  all  the  time  claimed  the  best  of  the 
fight,  but  we  could  hear  the  government  fire  gradually 
draw  nearer,  and  soon  balls  flew  thick  around  the  town, 
and  fire  from  field  guns  fell  dangerously  near  the  ship, 
shells  bursting  all  around  us.  In  the  evening  the  Amer- 
ican consul  hoisted  a  signal  of  distress.  We  sent  an 
armed  force  ashore  and  guarded  all  American  property. 
By  this  time  the  artillery  were  making  the  ship's  berth 
very  warm,  shots  falling  within  a  hundred  feet  of  us,  and 
not  being  in  the  fight  we  could  not  lawfully  return  the 
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fire,  so  the  only  thing  we  could  do  was  done;  we  moved 
out  of  range.  We  first  took  aboard  all  the  white  women 
of  the  town,  turning  the  captain's  cabin  into  a  nursery 
and  home  for  defenseless  women.  Ashore  a  desultory 
fire  was  kept  up  all  night,  but  with  the  darkness  the  rebels 
deserting  the  town  took  flight  and  in  the  morning  not  a 
green  ribbon  was  to  be  found.  The  government  forces 
not  knowing  of  the  evacuation,  fired  for  some  hours  at 
nothing  at  all. 

"I  was  sent  ashore  in  the  morning  with  our  men's 
breakfast,  taking  a  few  armed  men  on  the  side  to  see  that 
no  one  tried  to  take  the  food  from  me.  On  our  way  in 
a  government  shell  fell  within  twenty  feet  of  the  boat. 
Before  we  left  to  return  to  the  ship  the  government  troops 
entered  the  town  and  took  possession,  nobody  being  in 
sight  to  resist  them.  It  has  been  quiet  here  since,  and 
during  the  day  we  withdrew  our  men  and  sent  the  women 
home.  The  rebels,  beaten  here,  circled  round  the  govern- 
ment force  and  attacked  the  town  of  Ribas  some  18  miles 
distant;  they  are  still  fighting  there  and  getting  much 
the  worst  of  it.  Yesterday  a  second  party  of  rebels  at- 
tacked Grenada,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  important 
towns  in  the  country,  but  were  repulsed.  Late  last  night 
all  but  150  of  the  government  troops  left  this  place  to 
help  out  at  Ribas. 

"Mr.  Standley  and  myself  went  ashore  in  the  after- 
noon for  a  horseback  ride,  but  found  we  could  not  leave 
the  town  without  a  passport.  We  went  to  the  general 
for  one,  and  got  not  only  a  passport  but  a  colonel  also 
as  an  escort.  The  colonel  took' us  over  the  battlefield 
and  showed  us  the  various  positions  occupied  by  both 
sides  during  the  fight,  as  well  as  the  graves  along  the 
roadside  of  many  of  the  poor  fellows  who  had  fallen 
in  battle.  The  most  interesting  sight  to  us  was  the 
position  occupied  by  the  light  battery  that  dropped  so 
many  shells  in  our  vicinity.  We  had  grave  suspicions  that 
the  government  forces  deliberately  fired  at  us,  and  seeing 
the  location  of  the  battery  only  strengthened  our  sus- 
picions.   The  general  denied  having  fired  on  us,  but  some 
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of  the  smaller  fry  let  out  that  they  had  really  done  so, 
thinking  that  our  landing  men  meant  protection  to  the 
rebels.  At  any  rate  the  battery  was  planted  so  as  to 
have  a  good  view  of  the  ship. 

"Our  surveying  had  been  indefinitely  postponed  owing 
to  the  trouble.  Our  intentions  were  to  begin  work  to- 
morrow, but  I  was  ashore  this  evening  and  heard  there 
are  over  a  hundred  men  of  the  Costa  Rican  army  on  the 
border  15  miles  away,  and  that  two  or  three  thousand 
more  are  expected  every  day,  who  on  their  arrival  will 
join  the  rebels.  If  this  is  so  there  is  no  telling  when 
we  can  leave.  We  are  having  delightful  weather ;  the 
days  are  like  the  beautiful  cool  days  of  May  at  home 
and  there  is  a  lovely  breeze  that  never  dies  down  but 
frequently  approaches  an  infant  gale;  in  fact  there  is 
nothing  to  complain  of  at  all,  the  war  being  just  lively 
enough  to  drive  out  any  feeling  of  dullness." 

Two  days  after  writing  the  above  letter,  Robert  found 
himself  opposite  Brito,  a  few  miles  further  north,  the 
Alert  having  left  her  moorings  in  order  to  allow  the  sur- 
veying party  to  go  ashore  at  this  point  where  the  Pacific 
entrance  of  the  Nicaraguan  canal  was  planned  to  make  its 
connection  with  the  ocean.  Here  they  established  a 
camp  which  they  named  Camp  Helen  and  commenced 
business.  "Monaghan,  Lieutenant  Lansdale,  for  whom 
the  former  a  year  later  sacrificed  his  life,  and  myself," 
writes  Mr.  Field,  "were  the  officers  sent  from  the  ship 
to  the  shore  where  we  camped  seven  or  eight  weeks. 
Besides  ourselves  the  party  consisted  of  12  or  15  blue- 
jackets, and  20  or  30  natives,  the  latter  hired  as  laborers, 
for  building  signals,  carrying  instruments,  and  as  axe- 
men to  cut  through  the  dense  tropical  forests  of  the 
locality. 

The  landing  at  Brito  had  to  be  made  through  the 
heavy  surf  which  rolls  in  from  the  broad  Pacific  and 
pounds  on  the  beach;  Monaghan  had  the  pleasure  of 
being  the  first  one  to  attempt  to  land,  which  he  did 
successfully.  During  the  time  on  shore  he  assisted  in 
measuring  the  base  line,  triangulating,  and  was  in  charge 
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of  the  tidal  observations.  Always  a  favorite  with  his 
tentmates  and  popular  with  blue- jackets  and  natives,  he 
was  the  life  of  the  party.  A  conscientious  worker,  he 
was  not  afraid  of  turning  to  himself,  and  setting  an  ex- 
ample of  hard  labor  to  surbordinates,  while  carrying 
out  strictly  instructions  from  superiors.  On  first  meeting 
Monaghan  every  one  would  be  impressed  with  his 
modesty,  generosity,  and  whole-hearted  nature;  he  was 
deferential  to  inferiors,  as  well  as  superiors,  but  never 
failed  to  adhere  to  his  convictions  of  right  and  wrong. 

"Monaghan  was  an  ardent  athlete;  he  was  a  skillful 
swimmer  and  an  accomplished  horseman.  His  greatest 
pleasure  during  the  few  idle  moments  of  his  stay  on 
shore  was  to  dash  along  the  narrow  trail  and  roads 
through  the  forests  on  horses  hired  from  natives.  With- 
out making  a  display  of  his  religion,  or  thrusting  it  upon 
any  one  Monaghan  had  deep  religious  convictions  and 
was  a  Christian  in  the  full  sense  of  the  term.  His  greatest 
disappointment  during  our  stay  on  shore  was  not  being 
able  to  attend  Easter  Sunday  services  in  his  church,  some 
25  miles  distant  from  the  camp,  as  he  had  intended  doing, 
time  and  the  exigencies  of  the  service  requiring  that  he 
should  work  on  that  day." 

Writing  from  Camp  Helen  on  February  27,  Robert 
tells  his  own  story  thus :  "You  must  excuse  my  writing 
this  in  pencil,  as  the  luxuries  of  camp  life  do  not  extend 
to  pen  and  ink.  We  have  been  ashore  at  our  survey 
work  since  the  15th  inst.  Our  camp  is  delightful;  it  is 
elevated  some  50  feet  above  the  sickly  lagoon  airs,  but 
broad  on  to  the  lovely  trade  winds  that  howl  here  in- 
cessantly and  make  a  normal  temperature  of  90  degrees 
feel  cool  and  comfortable.  Every  night  we  find  it 
necessary  to  use  a  very  heavy  double  blanket  in  order  to 
keep  warm.  We  have  found  everything  just  the  reverse 
of  what  we  expected ;  there  are  no  mosquitoes ;  I've  seen 
only  one  snake  and  one  tarantula  and  don't  even  know 
what  a  scorpion  looks  like.  Everybody  is  and  has  been  in 
the  best  of  health ;  as  for  myself,  my  messmates  swear  I'll 
have  to  pay  a  double  mess  bill  or  decrease  my  appetite; 
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however,  I  think  they  run  me  a  close  race.  With  regard 
to  the  surveying  work,  to  say  the  least,  this  is  the  devil's 
own  country  to  get  through.  It  is  thickly  wooded  over- 
head with  hardwood  trees  and  large  quantities  of  the 
spreading  banyan,  while  under  foot  there  are  all  kinds 
of  tropical  undergrowth,  the  most  troublesome  being 
the  cactus  with  its  many  sharp  thorns  against  which 
the  soles  of  our  shoes  are  little  or  no  protection.  We 
have  to  cut  our  way  through  every  place  we  go.  The 
difficulties  of  travel  have  been  so  great  that  we  have 
only  succeeded  in  establishing  a  few  of  our  most  impor- 
tant triangulation  points  and  measuring  our  base  line.  It 
will  take  us  all  of  four  weeks  more  to  finish  our  work 
ashore. 

"Notwithstanding  the  hard  work  we  are  all  enjoying 
ourselves.  We  have  fine  swimming,  in  fact  during  the 
spring  tides  of  last  week  the  currents  have  been  so  strong 
that  we  could  not  get  our  raft  across  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  so  that  in  going  to  and  returning  from  work  we  have 
had  to  swim,  leaving  a  spare  suit  of  clothes  on  each  side  of 
the  stream.  The  officer  in  charge  of  the  camp  tried  the 
swimming  racket  several  times,  but  on  the  last  occasion 
the  current  was  so  powerful  he  had  visions  of  being 
washed  to  sea  on  his  way  over,  so  now  we  have  a  regular 
boat  to  take  us  across.  The  hunting  here  is  fairly  good, 
there  being  plenty  of  snipe,  good  large  turtle  doves,  paro- 
queets,  and  an  occasional  duck;  there  are  also  a  few  deer 
around,  but  so  far  their  number  has  not  been  diminished. 
The  place  abounds  with  monkeys,  but  as  they  are  good 
for  nothing,  we  don't  waste  ammunition  on  them.  The 
revolution  down  here  seems  to  have  died  a  natural  death ; 
at  any  rate  since  the  awful  fate  of  the  Maine  we  have 
lost  all  interest  in  local  troubles.  What  are  they  going 
to  do  about  the  Maine?  A  classmate  of  mine  and  a 
general  favorite  of  us  all,  Mr.  Merritt,  went  down  with 
the  ill-fated  ship." 

We  learn  from  this  that  the  first  ripple  of  the  Maine 
excitement  had  reached  Robert  in  his  far-ofr*  Nicaraguan 
jungle.     It  stirred  up  in  his  youthful  heart  an  excite- 
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ment  which  grew  with  all  the  succeeding  events  that 
led  finally  to  the  .rupture  with  Spain.  "During  the 
Maine  excitement  and  the  Spanish  War,"  writes  Mr. 
Field,  "Monaghan  continually  bewailed  his  bad  luck 
in  being  where  he  was  rather  than  nearer  the  scene  of 
hostilities."  He  was  his  country's  servant  and  jealous 
of  his  country's  honor  as  he  understood  it,  and  here 
that  honor  seemed  to  be  at  stake.  He  left  it  to  his 
superiors  to  decide  on  the  justice  of  war;  his  business 
was  to  help  to  fight  his  nation's  battles, 

"His  not  to  reason  why, 
His  but  to  do  and  die." 

It  was  thus  Robert  understood  his  duty;  to  prove  his 
fidelity  was  not  given  him  in  the  way  he  then  sought  it, 
yet  soon  enough  his  opportunity  came.  In  the  meantime 
the  work  at  Camp  Helen  had  to  be  accomplished  in  the 
interests  of  peace  and  commercial  prosperity,  and  on 
March  26,  nearly  a  month  after  the  date  of  his  last  letter, 
our  hero  was  still  busy  with  the  survey  party  at  Brito. 
He  writes  as  follows:  "Owing  to  the  troubled  state 
of  the  times  we  are  rushing  our  work  through  with  all 
possible  haste,  working  from  daylight,  Sundays  as  well 
as  other  days,  so  I  have  had  little  time  to  write  you  by 
the  occasional  mail  steamers  that  call  at  this  place.  We 
expect  to  finish  in  about  six  weeks.  At  present  we  are 
putting  our  work  on  paper  and  it  is  showing  up  beauti- 
fully. 

"Everybody  is  and  has  been  in  the  best  of  health ;  the 
weather  could  not  be  pleasanter  were  it  made  to  order, 
but  all  are  sunburned.  We  are  sort  of  isolated  here  and 
don't  get  much  of  the  outside  news,  but  it  is  rumored  that 
this  country  and  Costa  Rica  have  forces  lined  up  on  the 
border  and  frequent  skirmishes  take  place  in  which  not  a 
few  are  killed  and  wounded.  We  get  telegraphic  news 
from  home  right  along,  but  it  is  so  full  of  lies  we  do  not 
know  what  to  believe.  Hoping  this  will  find  you  quite 
well  and  happy,  I  will  close  and  away  to  bed,  for  we 
follow  the  old  proverb,  "Early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise, 
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etc.,'  and  it  works  fine  as  regards  health.  I  don't  know 
nor  worry  about  the  other  two." 

"After  finishing  the  survey  about  the  middle  of 
April,"  Mr.  Field  writes,  "the  Alert  proceeded  to  Punt- 
arenas,  Costa  Rica,  where  peace  commissioners  from 
Guatemala,  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica  came  on  board, 
and  spent  several  days  drawing  up  a  treaty  of  peace 
between  these  countries."  This  accounts  for  Robert's 
next  letter  being  written  from  the  anchorage  off  Cape 
Blanco  on  the  Costa  Rican  coast,  a  considerable  distance 
south  of  Brito.  It  is  dated  April  29,  1898,  a  week  after 
the  ultimatum  to  Spain  and  the  day  immediately  following 
the  declaration  of  war  by  the  United  States.  The 
following  extract  explains  itself : 

"Here  we  are,  ammunition  up,  guns  ready,  and  keep- 
ing a  bright  lookout  for  any  stray  Spaniard,  though 
carrying  at  the  same  time  a  peace  commission,  which 
is  trying  by  amicable  means  to  settle  the  dispute  between 
Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica.  Saturday,  the  23rd,  about 
11  :oo  A.  M.,  we  received  signal  to  break  camp  at  once, 
and  by  three  o'clock  the  same  day  we  were  steaming  for 
San  Juan  del  Sur.  At  the  latter  place  we  took  aboard  a 
peace  commissioner  from  Nicuragua  and  his  retinue.  We 
then  steamed  to  Puntarenas  and  took  aboard  Guatemal- 
tezan  and  Costa  Rican  peace  commissioners  with  their 
servants,  etc.,  and  we  are  now  in  neutral  waters  waiting 
for  the  commission's  deliberations  to  end,  when  we  will 
transfer  the  Costa  Ricans  to  their  own  ship,  lying  near 
by,  and  proceed  with  the  rest  to  Corinto,  Nicargua. 
Thence  we  go  to  San  Francisco,  stopping  only  at 
Acapulco  for  coal.  Owing  to  the  foulness  of  the  ship's 
bottom  I  don't  believe  we  will  reach  Frisco  before  the 
last  of  May,  although  we  have  unlimited  coal  allowance." 

The  Alert  pursued  her  journey  northward,  stopping 
at  Corinto  as  intended,  and  there  they  landed  the  peace 
commissioners.  Whilst  in  this  port  the  roofs  of  many 
of  the  houses  tumbled  down  owing  to  an  earthquake, 
which  caused  not  a  little  terror  to  the  inhabitants.  They 
arrived  at  Acapulco  on  May  5,  and  next  day  Robert  wrote 
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as  follows :  "We  arrived  here  yesterday  and  hope  to 
leave  tonight.  We  were  somewhat  delayed  owing  to 
the  coal  dealers  refusing  to  sell  us  coal,  and  we  had  to 
telegraph  to  the  Mexican  president  for  permission  to 
buy  anything,  even  cigars.  Our  trip  so  far  has  been 
exceedingly  tiresome,  the  weather  has  been  very  hot  and 
the  coal  the  poorest;  besides  the  ship's  bottom  is  very  foul, 
so  that  our  maximum  speed  is  only  six  knots  in  place 
of  eleven.  Our  luck  here  in  the  coal  line  is  not  much 
better  than  it  was  elsewhere  along  the  coast.  The  only 
good  coal  is  owned  by  a  Spanish  firm  and  they  refused 
to  sell  it;  so  we  have  been  forced  to  take  a  very  inferior 
quality  from  an  American  company  that  has  very  pa- 
triotically taken  occasion  to  charge  us  exactly  double 
their  ordinary  price  which  is  four  times  as  much  as  the 
coal  costs  them.  Our  anxiety  to  get  home  and  see  a 
little  of  the  fun  with  Spain  greatly  increases  the  monotony 
of  the  trip.  I  fear  the  war  will  be  over  before  we  get 
back,  as  at  best  we  can  not  reach  Frisco  before  the  2nd 
inst. 

"We  struck  this  place  on  Mexican  day ;  the  town  was 
gayly  decked  with  bunting,  all  the  women  and  men  wore 
their  Sunday  best  and  of  course  the  bull-fight  was  the 
feature  of  the  occasion.  I  went  to  see  the  fight  but  it 
was  an  exceedingly  tame  affair.  However,  the  crowds 
were  very  interesting  and  the  whole  town  was  out. 
Although  we  are  just  about  as  far  from  the  fight  as  it  is 
possible  to  get,  and  are  on  a  ship  equipped  with  the  same 
pattern  of  guns  used  in  the  time  of  Nelson,  still  we  are 
standing  war  watches,  in  other  words  we  are  experienc- 
ing all  the  drudgery  of  war  time  without  the  slightest 
chance  of  engagement/' 

In  this  letter  we  see  our  hero's  mind  constantly 
recurring  to  the  conflict  then  being  waged;  the  war 
spirit  has  taken  possession  of  him  and  he  calls  battles 
"fun."  We  know  he  was  no  brawler,  but  he  was 
patriotic  and  absolutely  fearless.  This  he  has  proved 
to  the  world  at  a  great  cost.  At  the  back  of  his  gentle, 
kindly  nature  was  a  fiery,   indomitable  soul   which   re- 
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sponded  readily  to  the  demands  of  his  calling.  Like 
Shakespeare's  warrior  king,  he  thought 

"In  peace  there's  nothing  so  becomes  a  man 
As  modest  stillness  and  humility; 
But  when  the  blast  of  war  blows  in  our  ears, 
Then  imitate  the  action  of  the  tiger : 
Stiffen  the  sinews,  summon  up  the  blood, 
Disguise  fair  nature,  etc." 

But  Robert's  call  to  battle  had  not  yet  come.  In  the 
meantime,  chafing  under  the  restrictions  of  this  seem- 
ingly useless  mockery  of  warlike  preparation,  he  arrived 
in  San  Diego  on  May  16.  On  the  next  day  he  wrote  as 
follows  to  his  sister : 

"We  arrived  here  yesterday  after  a  slow  and  unevent- 
ful trip,  and  leave  at  4  :oo  P.  M.  for  San  Francisco.  We 
shall  arrive  there  Friday  evening,  no  gales  intervening. 
The  only  things  of  interest  on  the  trip  were  an  earth- 
quake at  Corinto  and  a  bull-fight  at  Acapulco." 

This  extract  is  from  the  last  letter  written  during 
the  journey.  On  May  23rd  our  hero  found  himself  once 
more  at  Mare  Island,  CaL,  whence  he  writes  thus  to  his 
father:  "We  arrived  here  from  San  Francisco  this 
morning.  Our  ship  is  ordered  to  go  out  of  commission 
at  once.  Our  captain  has  been  detached  and  sent  to  the 
Monterey,  our  paymaster  goes  to  Bremerton,  Wash., 
and  the  rest  of  us  don't  know  where  we  are  to  go.  Of 
course  we  all  want  to  go  east,  but  as  the  Navy  Department 
has  stated  that  no  officer  will  be  ordered  there  from  this 
coast,  the  next  best  place  is  Manila,  and  I  think  we  have 
a  chance  of  getting  there.  I  got  a  telegram  from  Jim 
Graham  today;  he  is  with  the  Idaho  Volunteers  at  the 
Presidio.  I  don't  know  when  I  shall  get  a  chance  to 
see  him  as  we  shall  be  very  busy  getting  the  ship  out  of 
commission.  If  the  old  hulk  had  not  been  so  slow,  I 
think  most  of  us  would  have  been  on  our  way  to  Manila 
already  on  the  Charleston.  As  we  have  just  arrived  in 
this  country  everything  that  is  new  to  us  is  old  to  you, 
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so  I  have  nothing  of  interest  to  write  about.  Sincerely 
hoping  that  you  all  may  find  time  to  take  a  run  down 
here  in  the  near  future,  and  that  this  will  find  you  all 
well,  I  remain,  etc." 

But  Robert's  hope  of  getting  to  Manila  was  doomed 
to  disappointment.  June  8th  found  him  still  attached  to 
the  Alert,  though  for  the  time  being,  employed  on  board 
the  U.  S.  S.  Pensacola,  and  a  little  later  he  received  notice 
to  report  for  temporary  duty  on  board  the  Independence 
which  meant  practically  shore  duty  at  home  in  place 
of  honorable  service  fighting  his  country's  battles  abroad. 
Poor  Robert,  he  little  knew  how  soon  his  call  would  come. 


CHAPTER  XL 
Robert  on  Board  the  Philadelphia. 

In  the  last  chapter  we  left  our  hero  on  board  the 
Pensacola.  He  had  been  on  duty  on  that  vessel  since 
June  8,  although  officially  attached  to  the  Independence, 
also  a  receiving  ship.  While  stationed  here  from  time 
to  time  he  came  into  contact  with  his  father  and  members 
of  the  family  who  made  short  visits  to  San  Francisco, 
Mr.  Monaghan  being  called  there  by  business.  This  was 
about  the  only  satisfaction  which  Robert  got  out  of  his 
present  uninteresting  position. 

Writing  on  July  i,  a  ray  of  comfort  seems  to  have 
been  given  him  by  the  thought  that  he  would  soon  be 
transferred  to  the  Philadelphia,  at  that  time  undergoing  an 
overhauling  in  the  Mare  Island  dockyard  near  by.  This 
vessel  was  the  same  one  whose  presence  at  Mare  Island  on 
Robert's  first  arrival  there  in  1895  had  helped  to  enliven 
that  dreary  place  for  the  young  cadets  on  the  Olympia. 
In  the  letter  referred  to  he  says :  "I  have  delayed 
answering,  waiting  to  see  if  I  could  get  some  word  as  to 
my  future  movements,  but  as  yet  have  learned  nothing. 
The  telegraph  bulletins  in  the  city  yesterday  stated  that 
myself  and  others  were  ordered  to  the  Philadelphia. 
I  don't  know  how  true  the  news  is.  As  it  seems  to  be 
my  fate  to  remain  inactive  during  the  present  war,  the 
Philadelphia  is  the  best  ship  available  around  here,  and 
I  suppose  on  the  principle  that  half  a  loaf  is  better  than 
none,  I  should  be  satisfied.  I  will  telegraph  to  you  should 
I  get  any  definite  orders.  At  present  I  am  in  charge  of 
the  Pensacola,  Mr.  Clark  having  taken  a  week's  leave. 
Mr.  Standley  is,  like  myself,  still  waiting  orders.  Every- 
body connected  with  the  Yard  is  busy  fitting  out  tugs 
for  the  inner  line  of  defense  and  overhauling  the  Phila- 
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delphia,  Yorktown,  Bennington  and  Ranger.  We  are 
having  scorching  weather  here  now;  it  would  run  any- 
thing I  have  experienced  in  the  tropics  very  close." 

On  July  9,  eight  days  after  writing  the  above  letter, 
the  expected  instructions  came,  and  our  hero  was  de- 
tached from  the  Independence  and  all  other  official  duties 
and  ordered  aboard  the  Philadelphia.  In  a  subsequent 
notification  these  orders  were  so  far  modified  that  Robert 
had  to  report  for  duty  as  Watch  and  Division  officer, 
a  distinct  promotion  which  brought  him  in  closer  contact 
with  his  seniors,  especially  with  Lieut.  Lansdale.  Past 
Assistant  Engineer  McAllister,  writing  on  this  subject 
says :  "Lansdale  was  the  senior  officer  and  Monaghan 
was  devoted  to  him.  From  the  Alert  both  officers  were 
transferred  to  the  Philadelphia,  and  as  Monaghan  had 
been  designated  as  one  of  the  Watch  officers,  a  great 
compliment  for  an  ensign,  he  went  to  the  ward  room  and 
remained  the  close  companion  of  Lansdale  that  he  had 
been  in  the  wild  forests  of  Central  America.  They  were 
constantly  together,  and  we  soon  dubbed  one  "Count 
Monny"  and  the  other  "Lord  Lansdale." 

From  this  we  may  gather  how  the  alliance  formed 
between  these  two  comrades  on  board  the  Alert  strength- 
ened into  the  warmest  friendship,  a  friendship  afterwards 
proved  in  the  most  perfect  manner  by  the  final  tragedy. 
Lansdale,  as  we  have  said,  was  Robert's  senior  and  a 
man  greatly  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him.  He  was  born 
in  the  district  of  Columbia  in  1855  and  entered  the  Naval 
Academy  in  '73,  the  year  Robert  was  born,  and  the  year 
when  Samoan  affairs  began  first  to  attract  attention  in 
America.  He  graduated  in  '78  and  obtained  his  com- 
mission in  1 88 1  while  Robert  was  still  in  the  Colville 
valley,  and  German  and  English  adventurers  were  sow- 
ing the  seeds  of  death  in  distant  Samoa  for  these  two 
future  victims  of  their  intrigues.  Lansdale  remained 
on  duty  at  the  Washington  Navy  Yard  for  nine  years  and 
was  then  transferred  to  the  Philadelphia  for  the  first 
time.  Promoted  to  a  junior  grade  lieutenancy  in  1893,  the 
year  of  Mataafa's  exile,  he  was  sent  to  the  World's  Fair 
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in  Chicago  in  charge  of  the  caravels  in  the  naval  exhibit. 
Later  he  received  his  full  lieutenancy  and  served  for  a 
short  time  on  the  battleship  Massachusetts.  When  the 
squadron  was  off  Newport  or  Bar  Harbor  Lieut.  Lans- 
dale's  presence  was  eagerly  sought  at  the  best  houses. 
He  was  considered  by  his  comrades  as  one  of  the  "best 
fellows"  in  the  navy,  and  in  society  he  was  esteemed  for 
his  conversation,  his  tact,  and  his  charming  manners. 
On  the  latter  account  he  won  at  Newport  the  sobriquet 
of  "Lord  Lansdale."  He  was  as  careful  of  his  dress  as 
Admiral  George  Dewey.  He  was  one  of  the  very  few 
naval  officers  who  took  the  trouble  to  take  his  silk  hat 
to  sea  on  the  chance  of  meeting  a  social  emergency. 

Lieutenant  Lansdale  was  prominent  in  San  Francisco 
society  in  which  city  he  had  recently  married  Miss  Ethel 
Smith,  daughter  of  a  wealthy  merchant  of  that  city. 
Here  he  was  well  known  in  scientific  as  well  as  naval 
circles.  He  was  a  member  of  the  New  York  Mycological 
Club,  and  when  touching  at  the  coasts  of  South  America 
and  the  Pacific  Islands,  he  made  a  study  of  the  mushrooms 
found  in  these  regions.  His  notes  on  such  subjects  were 
highly  prized  by  the  club.  From  this  we  can  see  that 
Robert's  friend  possessed  all  the  accomplishments  that 
win  the  applause  even  of  the  most  superficial,  as  well 
as  the  more  solid  qualities  that  had  earned  him  the  re- 
spect of  his  superiors  and  companions  and  had  made  him 
the  intimate  associate  of  our  young  hero.  Their  names 
are  now  linked  forever  in  the  history  of  American  deeds 
of  daring. 

Besides  Lansdale,  Robert  had  for  a  companion 
another  old  acquaintance  in  Lieutenant  Field,  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  information  concerning  Robert's  con- 
duct and  experiences  in  Central  America,  and  whose 
testimony  we  shall  have  to  quote  again.  Another  name 
worthy  of  mention  is  that  of  a  young  cadet,  George 
Sweet  of  New  York.  Mr.  Sweet  was  then  making  his 
first  cruise  and  was  thrown  a  good  deal  into  Robert's 
company  both  on  board  and  whilst  stationed  at  Samoa. 
They  were  greatly  attached  to  each  other  and  the  young 
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cadet's  journal  and  letters  have  furnished  us  with  much 
valuable  information  concerning  our  hero. 

On  July  26  the  Philadelphia  was  ready  to  leave  Val- 
lejo  and  set  out  on  her  journey  to  Honolulu.  The  main 
object  of  the  trip  was  to  convey  Rear  Admiral  Miller  to 
the  capital  of  Hawaii,  there  to  deliver  to  the  president  of 
that  republic  the  act  of  Congress  accepting  the  offered 
cession  of  the  islands,  and  incorporating  the  ceded  terri- 
tory into  the  union.  On  the  following  day  Robert  writes 
from  San  Francisco  as  follows :  "Well  at  last,  though 
not  by  any  means  ready,  we  have  left  Vallejo.  We  got 
away  yesterday  morning  and  swung  ship  for  compass 
correction  on  the  way  down.  Everything  seemed  to 
work  smoothly,  except  the  green  fire  room  force,  a  few 
of  whom  persisted  in  putting  their  fingers  where  they 
ought  not  to  be,  and  have  them  mashed  or  cut  off  for 
their  pains.  We  expect  to  leave  here  at  2  :oo  P.  M.  today, 
and  will  hoist  the  Admiral's  flag  at  8:00  A.  M.  this 
morning.  We  have  had  a  very  busy  time  getting  this 
ship  into  trim;  the  crew  are  nearly  all  landsmen  and 
have  to  be  taught  everything.  I  have  not  had  a  free 
day  since  I  joined  on  account  of  work  in  the  captain's 
office.  I  think  we  shall  have  a  very  pleasant  cruise,  as 
we  seem  to  have  a  most  agreeable  set  of  fellows  in  Ward 
room  and  Steerage.  I  will  have  to  close,  as  I  have  a  lot 
of  writing  to  do  for  the  captain  before  the  ship  leaves." 

In  due  time  the  flagship  arrived  at  Honolulu,  but  we 
have  no  record  of  the  trip.  On  the  12th  of  August  Robert 
played  a  minor  part  in  the  annexation  ceremonies,  being 
in  command  of  a  party  of  blue- jackets  who  stood  by  while 
a  certified  copy  of  the  resolution  of  Congress  was  deliver- 
ed to  President  Dole,  who  thereupon  yielded  up  to  the 
representative  of  the  government  of  the  United  States 
the  sovereignty  and  public  property  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands.  A  month  after  the  raising  of  the  flag  Robert 
was  still  in  Honolulu  and  uncertain  of  his  future  move- 
ments. By  that  time  the  death  of  Malietoa  Laupepa, 
the  Samoan  king,  on  August  22,  was  beginning  to 
disturb  the  counsels  of  the  authorities  in  Washington, 
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and  although  Robert  was  not  aware  of  it,  increasing 
his  chances  of  going  to  Samoa  at  that  time,  In  a  letter 
dated  September  14  he  writes,  all  unconscious  of  the 
events  which  were  soon  to  affect  him  seriously:  "We 
have  not  the  slightest  idea  where  we  shall  winter.  We 
are  expecting  to  return  to  the  coast  pretty  soon;  the 
Bennington  will  be  here  in  a  few  days  and  probably  will 
have  orders  for  us.  There  is  nothing  new  here ;  General 
Merriam  spent  a  few  weeks  but  left  for  the  coast  Monday. 
His  eldest  son,  a  lieutenant  in  the  artillery,  is  here;  so 
also  was  his  younger  son,  but  I  have  not  learned  whether 
he  has  returned  or  not.  Mails  going  both  ways  arrived 
here  today,  so  I  have  been  rather  rushed  with  office  work 
and  have  just  had  time  to  write  these  few  lines." 

Robert  must  have  returned  from  Honolulu  soon  after 
this,  for  his  next  letter  is  dated  from  that  familiar,  but 
by  no  means  beloved  station,  the  Mare  Island  Navy 
Yard.  It  was  written  on  Nov.  5,  but  does  not  mention 
when  the  Philadelphia  returned  from  Hawaii  and  tells 
nothing  of  his  doings  since  September.  A  postscript 
indeed  makes  the  first  mention  of  Samoa  that  we  find 
in  our  hero's  correspondence.  The  month  just  passed, 
however,  had  been  rendered  notable  by  a  circumstance 
which  was  to  affect  Robert's  future  and  advance  Samoan 
affairs  another  stage  towards  the  climax.  For  on  the 
1 8th  Mataafa,  the  popular  Samoan  chief,  returning  from 
exile  arrived  at  Apia.  The  president's  message  for  '98 
contains  the  following  reference  to  this  event  and  to  the 
death  of  the  late  king,  and  shows  some  anxiety  with 
regard  to  the  future:  "Malietoa  Laupepa,  King  of 
Samoa,  died  on  August  22,  last.  According  to  article  I 
of  the  General  Act  of  Berlin,  'His  successor  shall  be 
duly  elected  according  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  Samoa.' 
Arrangements  having  been  agreed  upon  between  the  sig- 
natories of  the  general  act  for  the  return  of  Mataafa  and 
the  other  exiled  Samoan  chiefs,  they  were  brought  from 
Jaluit  by  a  German  war  vessel  and  landed  at  Apia  on  Sep- 
tember 18  last.  Whether  the  death  of  Malietoa  and  the  re- 
turn of  his  old-time  rival  Mataafa  will  add  to  the  unde- 
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sirable  complications  which  the  execution  of  the  tripartite 
general  act  has  heretofore  developed,  remains  to  be  seen. 
The  efforts  of  this  government  will,  as  heretofore,  be  ad- 
dressed towards  harmonious  and  exact  fulfillment  of  the 
terms  of  the  international  engagement  to  which  the 
United  States  became  a  party  in  1889." 

How  little  Robert  was  thinking  of  the  matters  above 
referred  to  may  be  guessed  from  the  following  extract 
from  his  letter  of  November  5.  "I  am  glad  to  learn  you 
made  a  satisfactory  sale  of  the  mine,  and  am  now  looking 
forward  to  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  all  down  here 
for  the  winter.  The  unnecessary  way  in  which  we  are 
always  kept  in  ignorance  of  our  future  movements  is 
really  very  trying  and  often  makes  us  feel  quite  disgusted 
with  the  life.  We  know  nothing  as  yet  about  where  we 
are  to  spend  the  winter,  but  I  think  the  chances  are  very 
favorable  to  our  wintering  at  San  Diego,  at  least  every 
one  on  board  ship  from  the  Commodore  down  thinks 
this  will  be  our  resting  place.  We  shall  be  kept  here 
undergoing  repairs  for  at  least  a  month,  and  after  that 
we  expect  to  go  to  San  Diego.  The  navy  yard  is  still 
very  busy;  there  are  ten  or  more  ships  of  various  kinds 
here  including  the  old  time  monitor  Commanche.  The 
yard  is  filled  with  new  officers  now,  most  of  the  retired 
men  having  been  allowed  to  go  home,  regulars  taking 
their   places. 

P.  S.  Later.  We  have  just  received  telegraphic  orders 
to  be  ready  to  make  a  two  months'  cruise  within  ten  days 
from  now.  No  one  knows  where  wre  are  bound,  but  it 
is  surmised  our  destination  is  Samoa. 

It  is  evident  from  the  next  letter  written  on  the  13th 
that  Robert  was  not  thinking  much  about  Samoa  at  this 
time.  But  the  impatience  already  manifested  at  the  in- 
definiteness  of  the  information  given  the  ship's  company 
with  regard  to  future  movements  continues  to  show 
itself.  He  writes :  "I  was  and  am  very  much  disgusted 
to  think  I  can  give  you  no  definite  information  as  to  our 
prospects.  We  came  out  of  dry  dock  yesterday  afternoon 
and  will  begin  coaling  Monday,   tomorrow,  which  last 
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operation  will  not  be  finished  much  before  Saturday,  after 
which  we  shall  be  ready  for  a  two  months'  cruise  any 
place  the  department  wants  to  send  us.  I  really  don't  think 
we  shall  leave  the  coast  for  I  believe  the  department  just 
wanted  the  ship  to  be  in  readiness  for  an  emergency,  and 
that  we  shall  very  likely  spend  the  winter  in  San  Diego. 
All  work  in  the  navy  yard  is  being  rushed  through  and 
the  Yorktown  is  to  go  into  commission  this  week.  Mr. 
Standley  has  been  assigned  to  her.  I  will  telegraph  to  you 
the  first  definite  news  we  get  as  to  our  future  movements. 
Vallejo  is  the  same  dull,  uninteresting  place,  but  I  have 
been  kept  very  busy  since  our  arrival  here  and  have  not 
had  time  to  notice  the  dullness." 

When  Robert  prophesied  that  the  Philadelphia  would 
remain  on  the  coast  during  the  winter,  the  wish  was  father 
to  the  thought.  He  desired  most  ardently  to  see  the 
members  of  his  family  some  of  whom  he  had  not  met 
for  two  years,  and  since  arrangements  were  now  being 
made  for  all  of  them  to  come  to  California  for  the 
winter,  Robert  hoped  to  meet  them  and  be  with  them 
for  some  time.  Disappointment  as  expressed  in  his 
next  letter  written  just  after  learning  that  his  ship  was 
ordered  to  take  a  two  months'  cruise  to  Central  America 
can  therefore  be  easily  understood.  This  letter  is  dat- 
ed San  Francisco,  November  22d,  and  in  it  he  writes : 
"We  leave  at  one  today  for  a  cruise  along  the  coast  of 
Central  America.  We  shall  be  away  probably  two 
months.  I  am  very  much  disappointed  to  think  of  having 
to  leave  the  coast,  as  I  had  hoped  to  be  near  you  all  this 
winter.  The  mail  closes  in  a  few  minutes,  so  I  shall  con- 
clude with  love  and  best  wishes  to  all  for  a  pleasant 
Thanksgiving." 

The  Philadelphia  started  on  her  voyage,  and  on  Nov. 
29th  arrived  at  Acapulco.  On  the  last  day  of  the  month 
Robert  writes  as  follows:  "We  arrived  here  yesterday 
afternoon  after  an  uneventful  trip,  as  pleasant  as  a  tropical 
voyage  generally  is.  Time  has  evidently  failed  to  dis- 
sipate any  of  the  sun's  heat  for  we  have  plenty  of  it  here. 
We  have  had  the  usual  trouble  about  coal,  the  Mexican 
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government  not  being  as  yet  awake  to  the  fact  that  at 
present  we  are  not  at  war,  and  the  Pacific  Mail  Com- 
pany, a  good  American  subsidized  corporation,  persists 
in  its  old  custom  of  asking  four  prices  for  its  coal.  We 
are  not  entirely  at  their  mercy,  however,  as  our  bunkers 
are  as  yet  well  filled;  the  commodore  has  therefore  de- 
cided to  wait  and  telegraph  to  Washington  to  see  if  there 
is  any  way  to  bring  the  P.  M.  Co.  to  time.  The  English 
government  has  a  coal  pile  of  its  own  here,  and  gets  coal 
for  a  half,  sometimes  a  quarter,  what  we  have  to  pay  for 
it.  We  expect  to  leave  here  next  Friday  or  Saturday 
for  Corinto,  Nicaragua;  after  that  it  is  not  known  ex- 
actly where  we  are  going,  but  it  is  quite  probable  we 
shall  continue  on  to  Puntarenas,  Costa  Rica. 

"Hoping  this  will  find  you  all  well  at  home  and 
that  you  may  have  a  merry  Christmas  and  a  happy  New 
Year,  I  will  close,  etc." 

We  have  already  travelled  with  Robert  down  the  coast 
of  Central  America  in  the  Alert.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
follow  him  again  from  port  to  port.  Besides  the  pres- 
sure of  other  duties  was  beginning  to  tell  on  his  corre- 
spondence so  that  we  have  less  information  as  to  this 
trip.  The  object  of  the  journey  was  to  look  after  the 
interests  of  the  United  States  in  the  matter  of  the  Nic- 
araguan  canal.  Since  our  hero  had  last  been  in  these 
regions  little  was  changed  except  the  vessel  in  which 
he  was  traveling,  places  and  companions  remaining  much 
the  same.  Lansdale,  as  we  have  seen,  was  his  insepara- 
ble associate  and  everybody  on  the  ship  was  his  friend. 
That  he  was  earning  golden  opinions  from  all  at  this 
time  may  be  seen  from  the  testimony  of  his  shipmates. 
One  of  the  officers  of  the  Philadephia,  speaking  of  our 
hero's  character  as  it  appeared  to  him,  says  :  "His  modest 
demeanor,  quiet  and  unassuming  manners,  and  kindly 
qualities  won  for  him  from  his  shipmates  and  brother 
officers  of  the  mess  the  highest  regard  and  respect,  coupled 
with  a  personal  affection  from  those  who  knew  him  best. 
While  inclined  to  be  silent  and  somewhat  diffident  when 
in  the  presence  of  seniors  in  rank  and  age,  he  exhibited 
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an  intelligent  discernment  in  any  and  all  subjects  upon 
which  his  opinion  was  invited;  and  though  he  spoke  but 
seldom,  it  was  evident  when  he  did  that  he  had  been 
thinking.  With  his  classmates  and  intimates,  while  never 
boisterous,  he  was  always  cheerful  and  sociable,  and 
exhibited  those  winning  traits  of  heart  and  mind  which 
endeared  him  to  his  friends.  Always  respectful  and  def- 
erential to  his  superiors  in  rank,  courteous  with  his  inti- 
mates, and  kindly  and  considerate  to  his  surbordinates, 
he  won  the  respect  of  all  and  was  beloved  by  the  men 
from  whom  he  could  get  work  done  more  cheerfully  than 
is  usually  the  case.  He  was  never  extravagent  in  speech, 
pretentious  or  boastful,  and  with  a  natural  dignity  and 
quietness  of  manner,  he  possessed  a  keen  sense  of  humor 
and  a  lightheadedness  that  made  his  disposition  withal 
a  happy  one.  When  Monaghan  smiled  his  mirth  was 
contagious/' 

Such  was  Robert  in  the  eyes  of  a  companion  with 
whom  he  was  not  particularly  intimate.  What  has  been 
said  about  his  influence  with  the  men  is  confirmed  by  the 
following  incident  related  by  Father  Jacquet  in  his  recol- 
lections. The  reverend  father  writes:  "In  January  1899, 
at  Paso  Rolles,  Cal.,  two  discharged  U.  S.  sailors.  I 
asked  them  if  they  had  ever  came  across  Ensign  Monag- 
han. 'Why  yes,'  said  one  of  them  to  my  agreeable  sur- 
prise, 'he  is  now  on  the  Philadelphia,  and  I  was  under 
him.'  Without  giving  the  sailor  any  information  as  to 
the  nature  of  my  acquaintance  with  Robert,  lest  I  should 
interfere  with  the  impartiality  of  his  statement,  I  cau- 
tiously sought  more  news  on  the  subject,  asking  him : 
'Well,  what  kind  of  a  young  man  is  he,  and  what  kind 
of  an  officer  does  he  make?'  'The  finest  young  man  on 
board  the  Philadelphia,'  was  his  prompt  reply,  'and  as  to 
the  kind  of  officer  he  makes,  why,  there  was  not  one  that 
the  boys  liked  better.  He  would  enforce  discipline,  of 
course,  and  strictly  too,  but  in  a  sensible  way.  Then  he 
was  always  very  kind  to  every  one  of  us,  and  ready  to 
help  us  and  grant  us  any  liberty  in  his  power.  He  always 
recommended  us  to  behave  ourselves  and  not  to  abuse  the 
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liberty  granted.  I  tell  you  what,'  continued  my  nautical 
friend,  4he  is  simply  a  grand  fellow  and  a  model  officer.'  " 

From  this  we  can  see  what  kind  of  a  reputation  Robert 
was  gaining  on  board  the  Philadelphia.  But  in  the  mean- 
time that  good  ship  had  finished  her  southward  cruise 
and  her  prow  was  once  more  pointed  towards  the  north 
and  home.  Robert's  heart  was  overflowing  with  expecta- 
tion at  the  thought  of  the  meeting  soon  to  take  place  with 
those  who  were  far  more  dear  to  him  than  his  most  be- 
loved comrades.  His  father  and  brothers  and  sisters 
were  awaiting  anxiously  at  San  Diego  and  his  heart  went 
out  to  meet  them.  It  would  have  been  a  great  delight  to 
have  joined  in  their  Christmas  gathering,  but  his  last 
Christmas  in  this  world  found  him  still  ploughing  through 
foreign  seas.  New  Year's  day  was  spent  in  the  city  of 
Guatemala  with  a  few  shipmates  who  had  obtained  leave 
of  absence  for  that  purpose  on  December  30.  At  length, 
however,  on  January  21,  1899,  the  Philadelphia  steamed 
into  San  Diego  and  the  domestic  reunion  so  long  antici- 
pated became  an  accomplished  fact.  Our  hero  threw 
himself  into  the  arms  of  his  loved  ones,  thinking  that  at 
length  his  cup  of  joy  was  filled  and  that  he  would  remain 
with  them  for  the  rest  of  the  winter  at  least. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  intrude  into  the  sacred  privacy  of 
those  first  few  days  of  joyful  greeting ;  but  the  happiness 
of  Robert  and  his  family  was  so  great  as  to  be  apparent 
to  all  who  came  in  contact  with  them.  Reminiscences 
and  anticipations  were  indulged  in  on  all  sides  and  again 
a  subject  was  broached  that  Robert  would  not  listen  to 
for  a  moment  while  the  war  was  still  going  on,  this  was 
the  question  of  our  hero's  retiring  from  the  navy  and 
going  into  business  with  his  father.  When  there  had  been 
any  chance  of  active  service  he  repelled  the  idea  indignant- 
ly, deeming  it  brought  with  it  an  imputation  of  cowardice. 
It  is  related  that  being  congratulated  on  his  good  fortune 
in  having  been  attached  to  the  Alert  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  war,  thus  escaping  the  danger  of  injury  and  death, 
he  interrupted  passionately,  "what  have  I  done,  that  you 
should  think  so  meanly  of  me,  as  to  suppose  I  would 
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shirk  danger  in  the  service  of  my  country !  Look  at  Bag- 
ley  and  Breckinridge,  my  class  mates,  who  have  died 
gloriously  for  the  flag  they  loved,  while  I  am  denied  that 
privilege!  No,  it  is  not  a  sad,  but  a  glorious  thing,  and 
all  any  man  could  ask,  to  give  his  life  for  his  country." 

But  times  were  changed,  the  war  was  over,  his  father 
had  real  need  of  him,  and  perhaps  now,  even  to  himself, 

"Weary  seemed  the  wave,  weary  the  oar, 
Weary  the  wandering  fields  of  barren  foam." 

And  so  thoughts  of  home  grew  sweeter  to  the  mind  of  the 
rover.  If  Robert  was  beginning  to  dream  of  such  things, 
a  sad  awakening  was  close  at  hand.  Within  four  or  five 
days  of  their  arrival  in  San  Diego,  orders  arrived  to 
prepare  ship  for  a  cruise  to  Samoa.  All  became  confu- 
sion, hurry  and  disappointment.  Robert  tried  to  look  at 
things  as  cheerfully  as  possible.  His  hopes  of  a  long  stay 
in  his  native  land  had  been  shared  by  all  on  board  from 
Vice-Admiral  Kautz,  whose  flag  was  at  that  time  borne 
by  the  Philadelphia  as  flagship  of  the  Pacific  Station, 
down  to  the  meanest  toiler  in  the  coal  bunkers.  Orders, 
indeed,  had  already  been  received  to  proceed  to  Mare 
Island  and  undergo  a  much-needed  overhauling  and  the 
hearts  of  all,  whether  officers  or  men,  had  been  made  glad 
by  the  expectation  of  remaining  with  those  from  whom 
they  had  been  so  long  separated.  Such  was  the  state 
of  affairs  up  till  Wednesday,  January  25,  but  in  the 
meantime  the  state  department  had  received  the  following 
cable,  and  this  it  was  which  caused  so  complete  a  change 
in  the  movements  of  the  Philadelphia,  and  put  a  new 
aspect  on  Robert's  future. 

Auckland,  January  19,  1899. 
Secretary  of  State, 

Washington. 
Chambers  decided  Malietoa  king.  British  American 
consul  and  British  commander  recognize  him.  German 
consul  espouses  Mataafa.  Severe  fighting  Apia,  Mataafa 
victorious.  Malietoa  promises  officials  keep  quiet,  there- 
fore unprepared    for   assault.      Rebels   in   charge   Apia. 
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Chamber's  life  threatened.  Takes  refuge  British  man-of- 
war.  British  troops  protect  him,  also  British  and  Ameri- 
can consuls.  German  consuls  headed  rebels.  Attempt 
capture  Malietoa.  British  man-of-war  protects.  Cham- 
bers deposed  and  court  closed  by  German  consul.  Re- 
opened by  British  marines  supporting  British  and  Ameri- 
can consuls.  Raffel,  president  council,  proclaimed  himself 
chief  justice.     German  consul  upheld  Raffel.     Warship 

needed.  -^ 

Dillingham. 

This  was  the  bombshell  thrown  in  amongst  the  officers 
and  men  of  the  Philadelphia,  disturbing  their  pleasant 
dreams.  They  guessed  their  fate  before  it  was  officially 
made  known,  for  the  flagship  was  the  only  available  war- 
ship on  the  coast.  Soon  the  expected  orders  reached 
them.  First  came  the  warning  to  coal  to  the  vessel's 
utmost  capacity,  take  on  provisions,  and  be  ready  for  sea 
without  delay;  this  summons  was  quickly  followed  by 
"hurry"  orders,  and  then  came  the  admirals  final  instruc- 
tions. Coaling  was  rushed  and  all  business  was  hastily 
dispatched.  Robert  put  the  best  face  he  could  on  the 
matter  and  entered  into  the  agreement  before  mentioned 
that  on  his  return  he  would  resign  from  the  navy  and 
go  into  partnership  with  his  father;  and  so  amidst  tears 
of  dissapointment  mingled  with  smiles  of  hope  at  the 
seeming  prospect  of  a  swift  return  the  Philadelphia  on 
January  31st  steamed  out  of  the  harbor  of  San  Diego 
bound  for  Samoa  via  Honolulu. 

Here  we  shall  leave  him  for  the  present  while  we 
consider  the  nature  of  the  trouble  in  Samoa  and  how  these 
things  came  to  concern  the  great  republic  of  the  west 
and  its  warships.  The  President's  message  already  quot- 
ed shows  us  that  the  United  States  as  one  of  the  parties 
to  the  framing  of  the  General  Act  of  Berlin  was  pledged 
to  uphold  the  Tripartite  Government  under  which  the 
affairs  of  Samoa  were  then  carried  on.  The  telegram 
above  referred  to  would  indicate  that  the  machinery  of  the 
same  government  was  being  put  to  a  severe  strain  while 
the  message  gives  us  to  understand  that  such  a  strain 
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was  by  no  means  unanticipated  in  America  when  news 
was  received  of  the  death  of  King  Laupepa  and  the  arrival 
of  the  exiled  chief  Mataafa  in  Apia.  It  may  also  be  seen 
from  the  telegram  that  the  troubles  were  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  natives.  To  explain  the  connection  of 
these  things  it  would  be  necessary  to  go  at  some  length 
into  the  history  of  the.  islands  and  the  white  man's  rela- 
tions therewith. 

In  the  meantime  we  may  say  in  brief  that  the  year  of 
grace  1899  found  Samoa  as  usual  in  a  state  of  revolution. 
In  the  jargon  of  medicine  the  state  of  affairs  might  be 
described  as  an  acute  exacerbation  of  a  chronic  condition 
due  to  a  combination  of  constitutional  and  local  causes, 
but  largely  excited  and  exaggerated  by  the  maltreatment 
of  the  eminent  physicians  then  in  attendance.  Alas! 
for  poor  Samoa,  as  for  many  other  "Summer  Isles  of 
Eden,"  lying  in  the  bosom  of  the  broad  Pacific,  she  had 
been  truly  unfortunate  in  her  physicians. 

Mr.  Stringham,  a  Mormon  missionary  who  was  sta- 
tioned in  Somoa  at  this  period,  contributes  the  following 
resume  of  the  causes  of  the  present  excitement  to  the 
Deseret  Evening  News,  of  May  13,  1899:  "Perhaps  a 
few  words  in  explanation  of  the  causes  leading  up  to  the 
present  difficulties  would  not  be  out  of  place  here.  Going 
back,  then,  some  twelve  years  in  the  history  of  this  little 
group,  we  find  Samoan  politics  in  the  same  chaotic  state 
then  as  they  are  today.  Through  the  ignorance  of  the 
natives  and  the  meddling  of  foreigners  who  have  had  no 
other  object  than  the  grabbing  of  the  'almighty  dollar* 
this,  naturally  the  most  friendly  people  on  earth,  are  fast 
becoming  like  a  well-bred  horse  in  the  hands  of  a  cruel 
master.  But  few  have  any  confidence  left  in  the  word  of 
a  white  man  no  matter  what  his  station,  and  they  do 
not  come  far  from  stating  a  fact  when  they  say  that  Sa- 
moans  would  have  been  a  better  and  happier  people  today 
had  the  white  race  never  found  them.  The  year  1887 
found  Germany  enroaching  upon  the  former  comparative 
peace  of  the  islands  by  banishing  King  Malietoa  from 
his  country  and  placing  his  rival,  Tamassese,  who  was 
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more  favorable  to  German  interests,  upon  the  throne. 
Mataafa,  then  but  a  high  chief  of  considerable  influence, 
came  to  the  assistance  of  his  people  as  against  the  enroach- 
ment  of  the  Germans ;  united  his  own  followers  with  those 
of  Malietoa,  and  proceeded  to  drive  the  Germans  out  of 
the  land.  In  this  he  was  for  a  time  moderately  successful, 
ambushing  and  killing  some  40  German  marines.  This 
defeat,  of  course,  made  Germany  take  hold  of  the  matter 
more  vigorously  and  she  was  almost  in  the  act  of  hoisting 
her  own  flag  over  the  islands  when  Uncle  Sam  stepped  in 
and  said,  'Hands  off.'  In  the  parley  that  followed  a  war 
between  these  two  nations  was  only  averted  by  the  hurri- 
cane of  1889,  in  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  three  war 
vessels  were  lost  together  with  hundreds  of  lives. 

"England,  Germany  and  the  United  States  then  be- 
came parties  to  a  protocol  of  peace  in  which  Germany  had 
inserted  a  clause  prohibiting  Mataafa,  their  only  success- 
ful Samoan  enemy,  from  ever  becoming  king.  The  Berlin 
Treaty  followed.  This  accorded  the  right  of  self-govern- 
ment to  the  Samoans.  The  exiled  Malietoa  was  returned 
to  the  islands  and  placed  on  the  throne,  on  whose  death 
it  was  provided  a  successor  should  be  appointed  'according 
to  the  customs  of  Samoa.'  The  ineligibility  of  Mataafa 
was  not  mentioned  in  the  treaty.  For  the  maintenance 
of  peace  and  good  order  the  office  of  Chief  Justice  was 
provided,  who  was  to  be  chosen  by  the  parties  to  the 
agreement,  and  whose  office  it  was  to  decide  all  questions 
as  between  the  natives. 

"While  this  arrangement  has  to  an  extent  provided 
order,  still  it  has  never  been  satisfactory  to  any  of  the 
parties  concerned ;  hence  insurrections  have  been  of  almost 
semi-annual  occurrence  till  the  matter  was  brought  to  a 
climax  by  the  death  of  King  Malietoa  in  August  last. 
About  this  time  Mataafa,  who  was  banished  to  the  Mar- 
shall Islands  some  five  years  ago,  returned.  Then  began 
a  struggle  by  the  several  factions  for  the  seating  of  their 
various  candidates.  'To  bring  peace  to  Samoa,'  so  they 
said,  Tanu,  the  son  of  the  late  King  Malietoa,  and  Tama- 
sese  united  their  forces,  deciding  to  share  the  honors  of 
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kingship,  but  even  then  they  were  outnumbered  two  to  one 
by  the  admirers  of  Mataafa.  The  matter  got  into  court, 
the  protocol  clause  of  the  ineligibility  of  Mataafa  was 
well  aired,  and  perhaps  had  some  influence  in  the  de- 
cision of  Chief  Justice  W.  L.  Chambers  of  the  United 
States,  which  was  in  favor  of  the  Malietoa  Tanu-Tama- 
sese  combination.  The  English  and  United  States  consuls 
with  H.  M.  S.  Porpoise  then  in  the  harbor,  favored  this 
decision,  while  the  German  contingent  here  openly  op- 
posed it  and  gave  their  influence  to  a  protest  by  arms 
by  the  Mataafans.  The  battle  between  the  natives  on  Jan- 
uary i,  1899,  followed,  resulting  in  the  overwhelming 
defeat  of  the  Malietoa-Tamasese  party.  The  captain  of 
the  Porpoise  wanted  to  enforce  the  decision  of  the  chief 
justice,  but  felt  inadequate  to  the  occasion  against  the 
protest  of  Germany  who  also  had  a  gunboat  in  the 
harbor  at  the  time.  So  the  battle  went  on,  Malietoa, 
Tanu,  Tamasese,  with  several  of  their  high  chiefs  finally 
taking  refuge  on  the  Porpoise  to  save  their  heads.  Here 
they  have  found  protection  ever  since. 

"Just  what  influenced  the  chief  justice's  decision  it 
is  impossible  to  say,  he  claiming,  of  course,  that  Malietoa 
Tanu  was  duly  chosen  king  'according  to  the  customs 
of  Samoa/  while  the  evidence  in  the  case  shows  that 
Mataafa  was  favored  by  fully  two-thirds  of  the  electors. 
Some  claim  he  was  influenced  by  the  London  Missionary 
Society  which  was  opposed  to  Mataafa  on  account  of  his 
Catholic  proclivities.  However  this  may  be,  certain  it 
is  that  religious  influence  has  been  and  still  is  a  factor  in 
the  present  Samoan  difficulties. 

"The  fight  over,  Mataafa  and  his  followers  at  once 
occupied  Mulinuu,  the  seat  of  the  Samoan  government, 
and  banished  the  principal  chiefs  belonging  to  the  Malie- 
toa-Tamasese party  to  Tutuila,  an  island  of  the  group 
some  40  miles  east  of  Upolu.  As  a  peace  measure  the  three 
consuls  established  a  provisional  government  headed  by 
13  chiefs,  including  Mataafa,  with  the  understanding 
that  it  was  to  last  only  until  the  powers  could  be  heard 
from." 
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From  this  we  can  understand  the  circumstances  which 
caused  Robert's  sudden  departure  from  San  Diego. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  the  matter  are  referred 
to  the  appendix  for  fuller  details  of  Samoan  history, 
from  the  first  coming  of  the  white  man  until  Robert's 
arrival  in  Samoa,  and  for  the  account  of  the  events  that 
happened  there  subsequent  to  his  death.  To  thoroughly 
grasp  the  causes  of  the  tangled  situation,  such  details  are 
necessary.  In  the  meantime  we  will  pursue  the  fortunes 
of  our  hero. 


2.CT 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Robert  in  Samoa — American  Monarchists — A  Les- 
son in  Legality  for  Unsophisticated  Samoans. 

We  have  seen  how  Samoan  affairs  suddenly  flashed  in 
upon  Robert's  dreams  as  on  board  the  Philadelphia  lying 
at  anchor  in  the  harbor  of  San  Diego,  he  pictured  to  him- 
self a  happy  time  for  the  rest  of  the  winter  in  company 
with  his  father  and  sisters  in  his  own  native  land.  We 
have  seen  how  on  the  25th  of  January,  1899,  in  obedience 
to  "hurry  orders"  the  Philadelphia,  bearing  our  hero  and 
his  companions,  started  on  her  voyage  via  Honolulu  for 
that  unhappy  land  with  which  we  have  just  been  dealing, 
while,  filled  with  regret  and  disappointment,  Mr.  Mona- 
ghan  and  his  children  watched  the  vessel  steaming  out  of 
sight  as  they  offered  up  earnest  prayer  for  its  swift  return. 

Whatever  Robert  may  have  known  of  the  startling 
events  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  he  little  imagined 
the  dire  connection  they  had  with  his  own  fortunes.  At 
the  time  of  Laupepa's  death  in  August,  1898,  we  saw 
him  at  Honolulu  assisting  in  the  celebration  of  the  annex- 
ation of  Hawaii.  While  the  high  officials  of  Great 
Britain  and  America  were  discussing  that  event  and  when 
Mataafa  returned  to  his  home  on  September  18,  Robert 
was  dolefully  lamenting  the  uncertainty  of  his  lot  amidst 
the  dreary  surroundings  of  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard, 
and  towards  the  end  of  the  month  of  November,  when  the 
Samoan  chieftain  was  elected  amidst  the  enthusiastic 
acclamations  of  his  countrymen,  the  Philadelphia  started 
on  her  trip  to  Nicaragua.  A  whisper  of  the  possibility  of 
their  going  to  Samoa  had  then  already  arrived,  but  this 
voyage  they  were  undertaking  dismissed  the  notion  from 
their  minds.  The  31st  of  December,  the  day  of  the  de- 
cision, found  Robert  in  the  city  of  Guatemala  where  he 
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and  some  other  naval  officers  spent  the  New  Year;  while 
the  followers  of  Mataafa  far  away  were  driving  the  terri- 
fied adherents  of  Tanu  into  the  bay  of  Apia^.  In  the 
meantime,  our  hero  was  solacing  himself  with  thoughts 
of  the  approaching  reunion  with  his  family  at  San  Diego, 
and  before  the  first  month  of  the  new  year  had  passed 
away  on  the  21st  of  January,  we  find  him  entering  that 
harbor.  Then  followed  the  confusion  brought  about  by 
the  sudden  orders  for  the  departure  of  the  Philadelphia 
for  Samoa  and  all  his  hopes  were  for  the  time  dashed  to 
the  ground. 

The  Philadelphia  set  out  on  the  25th  and  no  doubt 
would  have  steamed  direct  to  Samoa,  but  for  the  limited 
coal  carrying  capacity  of  her  bunkers,  and  the  poor 
quality  of  coal  obtained  in  San  Diego.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  when  they  arrived  in  Honolulu  twelve  days  later  they 
had  little  coal  left.  After  recoaling  they  awaited  the 
arrival  of  the  next  mail  from  San  Francisco  since  there 
would  be  small  change  of  communicating  with  America 
while  in  Samoa  and,  on  February  22,  they  started  on 
their  journey,  a  distance  of  2300  miles,  and  soon  found 
themselves  breasting  the  waves  that  rolled  between  Hono- 
lulu and  the  archipelago.  Their  voyage  to  this  land  of 
dissension  and  confusion  presented  little  of  interest;  they 
crossed  the  line  without  any  of  the  usual  ceremonies  in 
honor  of  Neptune,  and  heavy  tropical  rains  falling  nearly 
every  hour  did  not  add  to  the  pleasure  of  the  trip.  Never- 
theless, the  ship's  company  kept  up  their  spirits  with  the 
hope  of  a  quick  return  and  by  no  means  feared  that  the 
troubles  in  Samoa  would  cause  much  inconvenience  to 
themselves.  Indeed  they  treated  the  whole  affair  as  of 
little  importance,  and  bets  were  freely  exchanged  that  the 
Philadelphia  would  be  back  in  Honolulu  during  the  first 
week  of  April.  They  little  knew  what  that  first  week 
would  bring  forth. 

On  the  night  of  March  4,  they  sighted  the  shores  of 
Tutuila,  the  most  easterly  of  the  larger  Samoan  islands, 
and  by  dawn  on  the  5th  they  had  reached  the  harbor  of 
Pango  Pango,  the  United  States  coaling  station.     It  is 
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well  known  that  it  was  the  adaptability  of  this  harbor 
to  such  a  purpose,  when  first  reported  in  America,  that 
directed  the  attention  of  the  statesmen  of  that  country  to 
Samoa  and  led  to  their  subsequent  entanglements.  Com- 
missioner Tripp  thus  describes  the  port  in  a  letter  written 
some  months  later :  "This,  unlike  the  other  reef  open- 
ings, is  a  land-locked  harbor,  a  beautiful  inland  harbor. 
It  resembles  one  of  those  picturesque  Swiss  lakes.  The 
mountains  on  every  side  are  precipitous  and  in  places 
perpendicular,  and  the  level  land  around  the  water's  edge 
is  very  narrow  and  small  in  extent.  The  contractors 
(of  our  projected  wharf  and  coalsheds)  were  there  and 
were  at  work  at  the  time  of  our  visit.  I  can  not  impress 
upon  my  government  too  strongly  the  necessity  of  its 
undivided  possession  of  this  harbor.  It  is  the  only  one 
worthy  of  the  name  in  the  islands.  Tangeloa  on  the  island 
of  Upolu,  the  only  other  harbor,  has  an  open  mouth  and 
is  too  deep  for  anchorage.  In  Pango  Pango  after  enter- 
ing the  inner  harbor,  it  is  as  calm  as  an  inland  lake.  Not 
a  ripple  was  visible  upon  the  surface  of  the  bay,  although 
a  storm  was  raging  at  sea  and  we  could  hear  the  waves 
roaring  and  the  surf  breaking  in  the  outer  harbor  about 
two  miles  away.  The  harbor  and  the  entire  island  should 
be  under  our  individual  control.  A  coaling  station  within 
the  harbor  or  the  harbor  alone  would  be  of  little  value. 
The  modern  coaling  station  must  be  fortified,  and  to  do 
this  the  adjoining  bay  of  Leone  must  be  had,  with  its 
connecting  peninsula.  In  short,  the  whole  island  must  be 
had;  and  it  would,  in  my  judgment,  be  a  wise  policy  to 
give  our  allies  and  the  world  to  be  informed  that  our 
interests  in  Samoa  center  most  closely  about  Pango  Pango 
and  the  island  of  Tutuila,  and  that  we  should  not  look 
with  favor  upon  any  effort  on  the  part  of  any  nation  to 
interfere  with  our  rights  or  make  them  less  available  for 
future  requirements  of  the  nation  by  curtailment  of  our 
interests  in  the  harbor  or  in  the  island  itself." 

But  Robert,  while  conceding  the  beauties  of  Pango 
Pango,  failed  to  see  its  present  advantages  as  a  coaling 
station  under  the  circumstances  in  which  he  found  it, 
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for  there  was  no  coal  there.  This  was  a  great  disappoint- 
ment since  it  might  lengthen  their  stay  in  Samoa  indefi- 
nitely, unless  some  other  means  presented  themselves 
of  filling  the  Philadelphia's  bunkers.  In  a  letter  dated 
March  13,  which  was  found  unsigned  on  his  desk,  he 
writes :  "We  touched  first  at  Pango  Pango,  the  place 
given  to  the  United  States  for  a  coaling  station.  It  is  a 
lovely  little  harbor,  well  land-locked,  but  there  are  no 
facilities  at  present  for  coaling,  neither  is  there  any  coal 
there,  a  fact  that  made  us  all  very  sad  as  we  have  not 
enough  coal  to  get  back  to  Honolulu." 

They  remained  only  a  few  hours  here,  during  which 
Robert  had  an  opportunity  to  interview  some  of  Malietoa 
Tanu's  chieftains,  who  had  been  banished  to  this  place 
after  Mataafa's  victory  on  New  Year's  day.  One  of 
these  dusky  warriors,  after  rubbing  noses  with  the  Ameri- 
cans expressed  his  confidence  that  the  Philadelphia  was 
being  sent  to  Apia  to  place  Tanu  on  the  throne  and  subdue 
the  followers  of  Mataafa.  Evidently  in  his  mind  the 
programme  of  the  Americans  was  cut  and  dried,  and 
would  be  easy  of  accomplishment.  But  our  hero  and  his 
companions  had  yet  to  learn  that  the  task  was  scarcely 
prudent  to  attempt  and  more  difficult  than  it  seemed  to 
the  enthusiastic  Samoan.  In  the  afternoon  they  left 
Pango  Pango  and  in  the  morning  of  March  6,  at  7  o'clock, 
cast  anchor  in  the  bay  of  Apia.  Robert  found  this  harbor, 
though  very  beautiful  in  its  surroundings,  far  inferior  to 
the  one  he  had  just  left.  In  fact  like  most  of  the  harbors 
of  Upolu,  it  was  a  mere  opening  in  the  coral  reef,  which 
is  here  a  low-lying  structure  called  a  table  reef,  that  almost 
surrounds  the  anchorage.  We  mention  this  port  again 
in  the  appendix  in  connection  with  the  hurricane  of  '89, 
when  its  insecurity  was  demonstrated  by  the  destruction 
of  the  German  and  American  fleets.  The  seven  ships 
that  at  the  time  lay  at  anchor  there,  filled  it  to  its  utmost 
capacity,  and  we  may  judge  from  this  fact  that  it  was 
not  of  great  extent.  The  reef  that  here  dips  into  the  bay 
to  form  the  harbor  encircles  the  whole  island.  Between 
the  boundaries  of  the  anchorage  and  the  shore  line  lie 
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the  inner  lagoons  which  are  not  navigable  by  the  larger 
vessels. 

The  most  noticable  feature  in  the  neighborhood  is 
Mulinuu  Point  which  bounds  the  bay  on  the  west.  This 
is  a  long,  narrow  strip  of  land  stretching  out  seaward  in  a 
northwesterly  direction  for  about  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  and  nowhere  as  much  as  half  a  mile  wide.  Towards 
its  extremity  it  bends  somewhat  to  the  west.  Along  the 
beach  it  is  lined  with  cocoanut  trees  and,  on  the  open 
space  between  its  shores,  are  grouped  the  huts  of  the 
natives  forming  the  famous  Mulinuu,  the  seat  of  Samoan 
government.  The  entrance  of  the  bay  faces  almost  due 
north  and  its  eastern  shore  is  formed  by  an  obtuse  projec- 
tion of  the  land  by  no  means  resembling  Mulinuu,  for 
eastward  of  the  bay  its  shore  line  runs  along  without 
indentation  for  a  mile  or  two  and  then  dips  inland  again 
to  form  a  wide  mouthed  bight  of  no  great  extent. 

One  or  two  streams  pour  their  waters  into  Apia  bay. 
One  of  these,  known  as  the  Vaisagano  river,  flowing 
northwest,  opens  by  a  little  cove  into  the  eastern  side  of  the 
harbor.  To  the  north  of  this  cove  the  Nipsic  was  beached 
by  Captain  Mullin  during  the  hurricane  of  '89  and  near 
by  are  the  English  and  American  consulates  whose  flag- 
poles were  visible  from  the  deck  of  the  Philadelphia 
above  the  cocoa  trees  lining  the  beach.  To  the  south  of 
the  cove  the  Trenton  and  Vandalia  were  wrecked  and 
where  the  shore  line  turns  west  the  town  of  Apia  proper 
is  situated  and  in  front  of  the  town  on  the  beach  the  hull 
of  the  Adler  could  be  seen  with  its  keel  exposed  towards 
the  barbor  just  as  it  had  been  thrown  up  on  the  shore  dur- 
ing the  hurricane. 

Though  we  have  said  the  town  of  Apia  was  sit- 
uated at  this  eastern  corner  of  the  bay  nevertheless  the 
straggling  houses  stretched  along  the  beach  all  the  way 
from  that  point  to  Mulinuu  a  distance  of  nearly  three 
miles.  Nearer  to  Mulinuu  another  stream  runs  down 
to  the  bay  and  here  the  group  of  dwellings  is  known 
as  Matafele.  Here  is  situated  the  Catholic  church,  and, 
nearer  to  Mulinuu  point,  the  German  consulate;  thence 
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onward  to  the  village  of  Mulinuu  on  the  point  the  strag- 
gling chain  of  houses  is  continuous.  This  part  of  the 
town  is  almost  entirely  German.  Throughout  the  whole 
of  Apia  we  may  say  the  German  element  predominates, 
but  to  the  east  of  Matafele  are  chiefly  to  be  found  such 
American  and  British  dwellings  and  places  of  business 
as  exist.  The  Catholic  cathedral  is  close  beside  the  stream 
already  mentioned,  but  on  the  German  side,  near  Mulinuu, 
while  the  pastoral  residence  and  the  home  of  the  Sisters 
are  situated  on  the  eastern  side.  The  main  street  of  Apia 
is  the  road  along  the  beach  which  runs  from  Mulinuu 
Point  to  the  consulate  and  thence  along  the  eastern  shore 
around  the  island.  In  the  town  itself  bridges  are  provided 
where  it  meets  the  streams,  and  the  bridge  at  Matafele 
was  afterwards  Robert's  station  when  sent  ashore  on 
guard  duty.  Hence  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  our 
hero  was  then  able  to  do  many  acts  of  kindness  to  the 
good  Fathers  and  Sisters  thus  bringing  about  that  inti- 
macy which  afterwards  existed  between  them  up  to  the 
time  of  Robert's  death. 

The  situation  of  Apia  is  like  that  of  all  Samoan  towns 
inasmuch  as  it  is  built  near  the  shore,  and  behind  it  the 
ground  rising  towards  the  interior  is  laid  out  in  planta- 
tions, or  at  least  is  suited  to  that  purpose.  The  mountains 
themselves  are  thickly  wooded,  but  unapproachable  for 
want  of  roads.  Robert  might  have  noticed  that  in  this 
they  were  different  to  the  mountains  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands.  Far  in  the  interior  and  falling  down  the  moun- 
tain sides  beautiful  waterfalls  could  be  seen ;  and  above  the 
cocoa  trees  on  the  foothills  was  visible  the  famous  resi- 
dence of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

The  main  street  of  Apia  was  intersected  here  and  there 
by  roads  leading  from  plantations  in  the  interior  into 
the  town.  Such  a  road  met  the  beach  near  Matafele 
and  further  east,  in  Apia  proper,  was  the  Tivoli  road. 
These  roads  became  a  source  of  anxiety  to  those  on  guard 
during  the  period  of  bombardment,  for  being  thickly 
wooded  on  both  sides,  they  afforded  every  opportunity 
for  concealment,  and  at  night  the  natives,  hidden  in  the 
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brush,  were  liable  to  make  attacks  upon  the  town  along 
these  avenues.  The  Tivoli  road  was  indeed  the  scene  of 
such  a  night  attack,  while  the  consulates  at  the  eastern 
end  of  the  town  were  also  more  exposed  than  Robert's 
post  near  the  Catholic  church. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  Philadelphia  besides  the  Por- 
poise an  English  cruiser  on  board  which  Tanu  had  taken 
refuge  and  the  Falke  the  German  gunboat,  another  British 
warship  lay  at  anchor  in  the  harbor.  This  was  the 
Royalist,  of  which  we  shall  hear  more.  Robert  thus 
describes  the  situation :  "Here  we  found  two  English 
men-of-war  and  one  German  anchored  in  the  harbor, 
and  everything  apparently  quiet,  a  sort  of  armed  truce. 
Mataafa  with  his  braves  is  camped  near  the  town  in  the 
huts  they  took  away  from  the  Malietoa  men.  They  num- 
ber in  all  about  600  or  700,  and  are  carrying  on  a  sort  of 
provisional  government,  aided  and  encouraged  by  the 
Germans;  while  the  American  and  English  representa- 
tives are  forced  to  take  things  as  they  find  them.  All 
Malietoa's  followers  were  banished  to  other  islands  and 
most  of  their  huts  and  scanty  property  were  burned. 
Malietoa  himself  is  a  refugee  on  board  the  British  man- 
of-war  Porpoise."  The  Porpoise  was  familiar  to  Robert 
as  he  had  already  met  her  in  the  harbor  of  Nagasaki  in 
Japan  but  the  Royalist  and  Falke  were  new  to  him. 
At  this  time  the  Americans  on  board  the  Philadelphia, 
at  least  the  junior  members  of  the  ship's  company,  had 
peaceable  intentions  towards  all  parties  and  even  Mataa- 
fa excited  nothing  but  friendly  interest  in  Robert's  mind, 
as  we  shall  see  in  his  account  of  his  interview  with  him 
later  on. 

However,  this  peaceful  state  of  affairs  was  soon  to  be 
disturbed.  On  the  very  day  of  the  Philadelphia's  arrival, 
as  soon  as  the  anchor  was  dropped,  the  captain  of  the 
Porpoise,  the  senior  British  naval  officer  in  the  harbor, 
came  on  board  accompanied  by  a  German  lieutenant 
from  the  gunboat  Falke.  Some  discussion  took  place 
and  it  was  soon  evident  that  the  British  captain  was 
strongly  in  favor  of  vigorous  measures  being  taken  to 
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establish  Tanu  the  protege  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society  on  the  throne  and  suppress  the  victorious  Ma- 
taafa.  In  this  he  was  supported  by  the  English  consul, 
Mr.  Maxse,  who  also  made  an  early  call  on  Admiral 
Kautz.  Reference  to  the  appendix  will  make  the  attitude 
of  these  officials  clearer.  It  would  seem  that  the  Ameri- 
can admiral  quickly  fell  in  with  the  views  of  these  gentle- 
men. Of  course  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  motives 
that  led  to  Mr.  Chamber's  decision ;  he  was  there  to  sup- 
port the  lawful  government,  and  assist  in  procuring  har- 
mony and  the  judge's  decision  had  given  Tanu  a  legal 
claim  to  the  kingship,  at  least  till  a  higher  power  than  any 
then  in  Samoa  recalled  that  judgment. 

He  could  not  be  expected  to  recognize  the  legal 
existence  of  the  provisional  government  then  in  power. 
"It  was  one  of  those  evanescent  kaleidoscopic  transitions 
of  the  kind,  which  the  history  of  Samoa  had  furnished 
many  unique  examples  in  the  past.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  under  the  view  the  commission  has  taken  the  pro- 
visional government  was  the  result  of  the  victorious 
revolt  against  the  lawful  government,  its  leaders  were 
revolutionists,  its  officers  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  were 
rebels,  and  the  consuls  who  assumed  to  act  for  their  gov- 
ernments in  yielding  thereto,  were  acting  without  the 
pale  of  authority,  and  until  ratified  by  their  governments, 
their  acts  were  null  and  void."  So  writes  Mr.  Tripp. 
Hence  he  argues  that  the  naval  commanders  were  author- 
ized, if  they  thought  fit,  to  take  vigorous  measures  to 
establish  the  legal  government,  even  going  to  the  length 
of  shelling  the  camps  of  Mataafa  and  breaking  up  the 
provisional  government.  Nor  does  he  think  that  unani- 
mity of  opinion  among  the  consuls  was  required  according 
to  the  Berlin  treaty  in  such  a  case  as  the  present,  to  justify 
such  an  act.  He  even  considers  that  the  naval  com- 
manders' instructions  alone  "would  have  been  sufficient 
to  authorize  them  to  fire  upon  armed  rebels  in  revolt 
against  their  lawful  government."  "It  would  seem  to 
me,"  he  adds,  "that  Admiral  Kautz  and  the  English  com- 
manders, acting  under  their  general   instructions,   were 
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authorized  to  put  down  an  armed  rebellion  against  the 
lawful  government  of  the  three  powers  and  to  sustain 
by  force  of  arms  the  decision  of  its  courts,  and  if  their 
private  instructions  put  them  under  the  control  of  the 
consuls  as  to  how  and  when  display  of  force  was  to  be 
employed,  I  am  still  of  the  opinion  that  such  instructions 
were  not  violated  by  their  obeying  the  orders  of  a 
majority  of  them.  I  expressly  disclaim  passing  upon 
these  questions  other  than  in  a  general  way,  and  I  must 
claim  that  what  is  here  said  shall  not  be  regarded  as  an 
opinion  or  a  report  upon  these  questions  made  after  an 
investigation  of  the  facts.  I  desire  them  to  be  con- 
sidered merely  as  a  report  upon  questions  arising  inci- 
dental to  the  matters  left  to  our  jurisdiction  and  control.,, 

Allowing  that  the  admiral  had  authority  to  act,  and 
to  act  vigorously,  we  must  admit  that  to  have  author- 
ity is  one  thing,  and  to  use  it  wisely  is  another.  Those 
on  the  spot  and  competent  to  judge  found  fault  with  the 
use  made  of  it  by  the  American  admiral,  especially  at  a 
later  period,  but  they  blamed  him  chiefly  for  his  subser- 
vience to  the  English  consul  and  Captain  Sturdee.  Not 
a  move  could  have  been  made  without  his  consent  by  any 
of  the  English  commanders,  and  had  he  chosen  matters 
might  have  remained  in  the  peaceful  condition  in  which  he 
found  them  till  the  arrival  of  the  peace  commissioners 
who,  even  after  the  irritation  set  up  by  the  admiral's 
blunders  were  able,  on  account  of  the  good  disposition 
of  the  natives,  to  settle  the  matter  with  comparative  ease. 
The  American  consul,  Mr.  Osborn,  was  throughout  more 
moderate  and  conciliatory  in  his  demands  than  his  British 
colleague. 

Mr.  Stringham,  who  has  written  authoritatively  on 
the  whole  question,  says:  "In  my  opinion,  Admiral 
Kautz  acted  a  little  hastily  in  commencing  hostilities 
as  he  did;  because,  knowing  the  natives  as  I  do,  I  am 
sure  a  little  diplomacy  on  his  part  could  have  saved  the 
many  precious  lives  that  were  sacrificed,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  many  thousands  of  dollars  that  were  wasted  and 
destroyed.     And  while  I  have  a  great  respect  for  our 
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own  military  and  naval  officials  and  not  a  little  for  those 
representing  the  "Union  Jack,"  still  you  will  appreciate 
the  fact  that  black  sheep  are  found  among  all  nations. 
Such  was  Captain  Sturdee  of  H.  M.  S.  Porpoise.  Had 
Admiral  Kautz  listened  to  our  own  consul  Osborn,  instead 
of  Sturdee  and  the  English  consul  Maxse,  and  kept  our 
boys  out  of  the  bush,  Ensign  Monaghan  would  be  able 
to  recite  his  own  Samoan  experiences  to  you  today.  But 
you  see  consul  to  Samoa  and  captain  of  a  fourthclass 
battleship  are  insignificant  offices,  hence  Maxse  and  Stur- 
dee had  nothing  to  lose  and  everything  to  gain  and 
they  endeavored  to  win  a  reputation  and  were  willing 
to  do  it  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  our  own  brave  boys  and 
the  slaughter  of  the  natives.  I  see  I  am  wandering  from 
the  subject,  but  I  can  not  even  think  of  those  days  but  my 
blood  fairly  boils  with  indignation  at  the  way  some  of 
those  creatures  vested  with  little  authority  acted  in  order 
to  gain  for  themselves  a  little  notoriety.  Had  the  combined 
action  of  England  and  the  United  States  been  against 
the  German  officials  in  Samoa,  as  it  should  have  been, 
instead  of  against  the  natives,  the  matter  would  have 
been  quickly  settled;  but  with  Admiral  Kautz  telling 
them  to  do  one  thing  and  the  German  consul  telling  them 
to  do  another,  what  could  be  expected  from  such  a  simple- 
minded  race  of  people  as  the  Samoans." 

The  admiral  did  not  take  action  immediately ;  but  after 
a  consultation  with  the  naval  officers  and  consuls  on  the 
day  of  his  arrival,  arrangements  were  made  for  a  con- 
ference on  the  nth  when  a  definite  course  was  to  be 
decided  upon.  However,  it  was  already  noticed  that  his 
mind  had  become  prejudiced  by  the  counsels  of  his 
advisers,  and  when  two  days  later  on  March  8,  Brother 
Phillipe  and  Father  Forestier  of  the  French  mission  call- 
ed on  board  the  Philadelphia  and  gave  the  admiral  the 
benefit  of  their  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  situation, 
they  found  that  his  mind  was  already  made  up  and  feared 
he  was  about  to  act  rashly.  "The  Philadelphia  arrived 
here,"  writes  Brother  Phillipe,  "on  the  6th  of  March. 
On  the  8th  I  accompanied  the  Reverend  Father  Forestier 
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on  a  visit  to  the  admiral.  He  told  us  the  Samoans  did 
wrong  in  not  submitting-  to  the  decision  of  the  chief 
justice,  that  he  would  overthrow  the  provisional  gov- 
ernment and  crown  Tanu.  On  this  point  he  said  his 
instructions  were  positive.  We  saw  at  once  that  troubles 
were  ahead."  It  may  be  that  the  suspicion  with  which 
the  English  and  American  authorities  under  the  influence 
of  the  London  Missionary  Society  looked  upon  the  mission 
of  the  Marist  fathers  prevented  due  weight  being  given 
to  the  advice  of  the  fathers.  At  any  rate,  Father  For- 
estier,  speaking  of  the  admiral's  attitude,  states :  "I  paid 
him  several  visits  in  the  interests  of  peace,  and  found  him 
highly  prejudiced  against  Mataafa.  In  fact,  it  was  plainly 
visible  that  he  was  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  English  who 
used  him  as  a  scapegoat." 

In  the  meantime,  Robert  and  his  companions,  Lans- 
dale,  Field  and  cadet  Sweet,  took  advantage  of  the  peace- 
ful state  of  affairs  to  explore  the  town  of  Apia  and  its 
vicinity.  While  their  superiors  were  busy  consulting 
about  the  situation  they  were  left  more  or  less  free  to  do 
as  they  pleased,  and  so  they  mingled  freely  with  all  ashore 
and  indulged  their  curiosity  as  far  as  their  opportunities 
allowed.  It  did  not  take  them  long  to  become  acquainted 
with  everything  on  the  beach  from  the  consulates  at  Ma- 
tauta,  the  eastern  horn  of  the  bay,  to  Mulinuu  on  the  west. 
Mulinuu  had  not  changed  since  Stevenson  described  it, 
as  "a  narrow  finger  of  land  planted  in  cocoa  palms,  which 
runs  forth  into  the  lagoon  perhaps  three-quarters  of  a 
mile.  To  the  east  is  the  bay  of  Apia.  To  the  west  there 
is,  first  of  all,  a  mangrove  swamp,  the  mangrove  excellent- 
ly green,  the  mud  ink-black,  and  its  face  crawled  upon  by 
countless  insects  and  black  and  scarlet  crabs.  Beyond 
the  swamp  is  a  wide  and  shallow  bay  of  the  lagoon, 
bounded  to  the  west  by  Faleula  Point.  Faleula  is  the 
next  village  to  Malie;  so  that  from  the  top  of  some  tall 
palm  in  Malie  it  should  be  possible  to  descry  against  the 
heavens  the  palms  of  Mulinuu.  The  trade  wind  creeps 
over  the  low  peninsula  and  cleanses  it  from  the  contagion 
of  the  swamp.     Samoans  have  a  quaint  phrase  in  their 
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language;  when  out  of  health,  they  seek  exposed  places 
on  the  shore,  'to  eat  the  wind,'  they  say;  and  there  can  be 
few  better  places  for  such  a  diet  than  the  point  of  Muli- 
nuu." 

It  was  here  that  Robert  came  soon  after  his  arrival  to 
pay  a  visit  to  Mataafa  at  the  historic  seat  of  government. 
He  found  the  little  scattered  village  of  the  natives  stand- 
ing as  it  did  in  Stevenson's  day  and  near  by  the  more 
pretentious  residences  of  some  European  officials.  Near 
to  the  isthmus  that  connects  the  point  with  the  island  he 
saw  the  monument  erected  to  the  poor  German  lads  who 
fell  at  Fangalii  and  he  little  dreamed  how  soon  another 
monument  of  a  like  kind  would  be  placed  near  by  to  com- 
memorate a  similar  event.  He  found  Mataafa  at  the 
seat  of  government  where  before  his  exile  he  had  set 
up  his  throne  at  the  time  of  the  wars  against  the  Germans. 
Years  of  exile  must  have  left  some  trace  on  the  hero  of 
those  days  whose  forces  had  defeated  the  Germans  at 
Fangalii  and  afterwards  in  March  1889  had  invested 
the  town  of  Apia  and  shut  up  Tamasese  and  his  German 
allies  within  the  narrow  limits  of  the  point  whereon 
Robert  was  now  standing.  Those  were  the  days  when  the 
fleets  of  Germany  and  America  held  each  other  at  bay  in 
the  harbor  till  the  hurricane  of  March  16  rendered  Ma- 
taafa's  foes  and  friends  alike  helpless  and  put  them  both 
at  his  mercy.  Now  his  friends  of  those  days  had  become 
unfriendly  and  his  enemies  had  become  his  friends.  Times 
had  changed  since  the  days  when  Stevenson  saw  him  living 
in  amity  with  Laupepa  here  at  Mulinuu  during  the  first 
year  after  the  treaty  of  Berlin  when  Mataafa  played  the 
part  of  Maire  de  Palais  and  king-maker  to  his  creature 
and  kinsman.  "I  repeat  the  words  'king-maker  and 
creature/ "  writes  Stevenson ;  "it  is  so  that  Mataafa 
himself  conceives  of  their  relation;  surely  not  without 
justice;  for  had  he  not  contended  and  prevailed,  and 
been  helped  by  the  folly  of  consuls  and  the  fury  of  the 
storm,  Laupepa  must  have  died  in  exile."  Stevenson 
further  relates  how  Laupepa  and  Mataafa  dwelt  at  peace 
and  in  unity  till  the  missionaries  and  others  broke  up 
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their  friendly  relations  and  he  writes:  "It  was  so  that 
I  first  saw  them ;  so,  in  a  house  set  about  with  sentries, — 
for  there  was  still  a  haunting  fear  of  Germany — that  I 
heard  them  relate  their  various  experiences  in  the  past; 
heard  Laupepa  tell  with  touching  candor  of  the  sorrows 
of  his  exile  and  Mataafa  with  mirthful  simplicity  of  his 
resources  and  anxieties  in  the  war." 

And  now  Robert  saw  Mataafa  in  the  same  house,  but 
alone;  for  Laupepa  was  dead  and  Mataafa  himself  had 
returned  from  exile.  Robert's  interview  was  scarcely 
like  that  which  Stevenson  describes  when  speaking  of  his 
visit  to  the  Samoan  patriot  at  Malie.  It  perhaps  took 
more  of  the  character  of  that  of  the  correspondent  whom 
we  quote  in  the  appendix,  who,  on  account  of  his  igno- 
rance of  the  language,  had  to  content  himself  with  smiles. 
Our  hero  would  naturally  be  interested  and  favorably 
disposed  towards  this  dusky  pillar  of  the  Catholic  church 
in  Samoa.  His  intimacy  with  the  fathers  afterwards 
enabled  him  to  learn  the  truth  about  Mataafa,  while 
Robert's  own  fidelity  towards  his  religion,  which 
earned  him  the  good  will  of  the  natives,  rendered 
him  sympathetic  towards  the  old  chief.  At  present,  he 
approached  the  residence  of  the  Samoan  chief  at  least 
without  prejudice  and  thus  alludes  to  the  occurrence: 
"Mataafa's  people  are  armed  with  all  sorts  of  guns  dating 
from  the  last  century.  A  few  of  us  went  all  through 
his  camp  and  visited  Mataafa  himself  on  our  arrival  here. 
But  the  captain  got  wind  of  it,  so  now  no  one  is  allowed 
within  a  mile  of  his  camp.  Mataafa  received  us  courte- 
ously enough,  but  as  we  had  no  interpreter  and  the  chief 
could  speak  nothing  but  Samoan,  our  visit  was  not  par- 
ticularly interesting." 

From  Mulinuu  point,  after  leaving  Mataafa,  Robert 
could  easily  walk  through  the  whole  length  of  the  town 
along  the  sea  shore  and,  taking  Stevenson  for  our  guide, 
we  shall  try  and  imagine  his  situation  and  visit  with 
him  the  various  objects  of  interest  in  Apia.  Leaving 
the  native  village  and  "flat,  wind-swept  promontory 
planted   with   palms"   and   passing   eastward   along   the 
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shores  of  the  bay,  we  soon  come  to  Matafele,  "the  one 
really  town-like  portion  of  this  long  string  of  villages." 
Here  is  the  German  Consulate  and  nearby  German  stores 
and  saloons.  Here,  also,  is  the  Catholic  mission  and 
cathedral  standing  by  the  mouth  of  a  small  river.  Speak- 
ing of  this  place  as  it  appeared  in  the  early  'cjo's,  Steven- 
son says:  "The  bridge  which  crosses  here  (bridge  of 
Mulivai)  is  a  frontier;  behind  is  Matafele;  beyond,  Apia 
proper;  behind,  Germans  are  supreme;  beyond  with  few 
exceptions,  all  is  Anglo-Saxon."  This  was  at  the  time 
when  the  division  between  the  nations  was  very  marked, 
and  now  those  days  are  returning  again.  The  opposing 
parties  had  merely  reversed  their  positions.  This  neigh- 
borhood recalls  to  our  minds  Stevenson's  picture  of 
Mataafa  passing  up  to  the  cathedral  to  hear  Mass,  as 
was  his  custom  every  morning.  He  writes :  "Mataafa, 
a  devout  Catholic,  was  in  the  habit  of  walking  every 
morning  to  Mass  from  his  camp  at  Vaiala,  beyond  Matau- 
tu,  to  the  mission  at  the  Mulivai.  He  was  sometimes 
escorted  by  as  many  as  six  guards  in  uniform,  who  dis- 
played their  profiency  in  drill  by  perpetually  shifting  arms 
as  they  marched.  Himself,  meanwhile,  paced  in  front, 
bareheaded  and  barefooted,  a  staff  in  his  hand,  in  the 
customary  chief's  dress  of  a  white  kilt,  shirt  and  jacket, 
and  with  a  conspicuous  rosary  about  his  neck.  Tall  but 
not  heavy,  with  eager  eyes  and  a  marked  appearance  of 
courage  and  capacity,  Mataafa  makes  an  admirable  figure 
in  the  eyes  of  Europeans;  to  those  of  his  countrymen, 
he  may  seem  not  always  to  preserve  that  quiescence  of 
manner  which  is  thought  becoming  in  the  great." 

Beyond  the  Mulivai  were  stores  and  houses,  the 
English  mission,  the  office  of  the  English'  newspaper, 
the  English  church,  and  the  old  American  consulate. 
Besides  these,  we  may  mention  the  International  Ho- 
tel, afterwards  Robert's  headquarters,  near  the  Muli- 
vai, and  the  courthouse  further  east  where  the  Brit- 
ish troops  were  stationed.  This  was  in  the  town  of 
Apia  proper.  Passing  round  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
bay,  we  come  to  another  river,  the  Vaisingano.     The 
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bridge  across  this  is  famous  as  the  scene  of  one  of  Captain 
Leary's  exploits  in  1888.  When  the  angry  German  con- 
sul had  decreed  its  destruction  and  attempted  to  put  his 
decree  into  execution  Captain  Leary  sent  sailors  ashore 
to  repair  the  damage  done  and  set  a  guard  to  protect 
it.  It  was  here  also  that  Laupepa  said  his  tearful  farewell 
to  Mataafa  before  going  into  exile.  Beyond  the  river  we 
find  ourselves  in  Matautu  which  is  well  shaded  by  many 
trees.  There  are  a  few  scattered  dwellings  here,  and  at 
the  eastern  slanting  angle  of  the  bay  of  Apia  is  the  pilot 
house  and  signal  post :  "whence,"  says  Stevenson,  "the 
reader  can  see  on  the  line  of  the  main  coast  of  the  island 
the  British  and  new  American  consulates."  The  main  line 
of  the  coast  here  slants  eastward  and  making  a  gradual 
dip,  forms  the  bight  already  mentioned  to  the  east  of 
Apia,  on  whose  further  shore  some  three  miles  from 
Apia  is  the  village  of  Fangalii.  Just  beyond  Fangalii  is 
the  promontory  of  Vailete  which  forms  the  eastern  shore 
of  this  bay. 

Robert,  so  far,  did  not  get  an  opportunity  of  going 
further  east  than  the  consulates,  and  his  visits  to  Mulinuu 
as  we  have  seen  were  soon  curtailed  when  his  superiors 
heard  of  his  visit  to  Mataafa.  However,  as  long  as  the 
provisional  government  was  in  power,  the  natives  moved 
freely  through  Apia,  and  no  one  was  the  worse  for  it. 
The  bad  feeling  between  the  English  and  German  resi- 
dents was  obvious  and  Robert  in  his  travels  through  the 
town  was  able  to  learn  from  the  inhabitants  how  mat- 
ters stood.  Maxse,  the  British  consul,  was  generally 
acknowledged  to  be  most  bitterly  opposed  to  the  Teutons 
and  their  native  allies.  This  was  a  very  important  factor 
in  the  situation  and  gave  rise  to  much  of  the  trouble  that 
afterwards  ensued.  So  much  our  hero  could  find  out 
while  taking  his  leisure  in  the  streets  of  Apia. 

Meanwhile,  the  1  ith  came  around  and  the  conference 
was  held  on  board  the  Philadelphia.  The  German  captain 
and  consul-general  attended,  and  the  captain  insisted 
that  no  hostilities  should  be  commenced  by  the  white 
troops,   as   this  would   anger  the  natives   and   cause  a 
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massacre  of  all  the  whites  in  Apia.  He  thought  that  a 
few  men  to  do  guard  duty  at  the  American  and  English 
consulates  were  all  that  should  be  landed,  until  further 
orders  could  be  received  from  the  home  governments. 
After  some  discussion  the  German  consul-general  and  the 
naval  commander  withdrew  from  the  meeting,  whilst  the 
representatives  of  Britain  and  America  issued  the  follow- 
ing proclamation  which  was  promugated  throughout  the 
islands  in  English  and  Samoan: 

A  PROCLAMATION 

To  High  Chief  Mataafa  and  the  Thirteen  Chiefs 
associated  with  him  in  Particular,  and  to  all  the  People  of 
Samoa,  both  Foreign  and  Native,  in  General : 

i.  Whereas,  at  a  meeting  held  this  day  on  board 
the  U.  S.  Flagship  Philadelphia  at  anchor  in  the  harbor 
of  Apia,  at  which  were  present  the  consular  representa- 
tives of  the  three  signatory  powers  of  the  Berlin  treaty 
of  1889,  and  the  three  senior  naval  officers  of  the  same 
powers,  it  was  agreed  that  the  so-called  provisional  gov- 
ernment under  High  Chief  Mataafa  and  thirteen  other 
Chiefs  can  have  no  legal  status  under  the  Berlin  treaty, 
and  can  therefore  not  be  recognized  by  the  consular 
and  naval  representatives,  it  is  hereby  ordered  that  the 
High  Chief  and  the  thirteen  other  Chiefs  aforesaid  go 
quietly  to  their  respective  homes  and  obey  the  laws  of 
Samoa,  and  respect  the  Berlin  treaty. 

2.  It  is  further  ordered  that  all  the  chiefs  and  their 
people  who  have  been  ejected  from  their  homes  and  who 
have  been  sent  to  different  points  in  the  Samoan  Islands 
return  quietly  to  their  aforesaid  homes  without  molesta- 
tion. 

3.  The  guarantee  of  protection  as  far  as  lies  with- 
in the  power  of  the  naval  force  now  in  this  harbor  is 
given  to  all  who  quietly  obey  this  order,  on  the  other  hand 
it  will  be  used  against  all  who  disregard  it  or  the  rights 
of  quiet  and  peaceably  disposed  people. 

4.     The  treaty  of  Berlin  recognizes  the  Chief  Justice 
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of  Samoa  as  the  highest  officer  under  the  existing  gov- 
ernment and  as  long  as  he  holds  office  his  authority  must 
be  respected  and  the  decree  of  the  Court  must  be  carried 
out. 

5.  Trusting  that  all  residents  of  Samoa  will  have  the 
good  sense  to  observe  the  requirements  of  this  proclama- 
tion which  is  issued  in  the  interests  of  peace  with  an 
earnest  regard  for  the  rights  of  all,  both  foreign  and 
native,  and  that  there  may  be  no  occasion  to  use  military 
power  to  enforce  it,  I  am 

Respectfully, 

Albert  Kautz, 
Rear  Admiral,  U.  S.  Navy. 
Commander  in  Chief  U.  S.  Naval  Force  on 
Pacific  Station. 

On  the  day  following  the  issuing  of  the  proclamation, 
Sunday,  March  12,  Mataafa  and  his  followers  "wisely," 
as  Robert  remarks,  vacated  their  exposed  huts  on  Mul- 
inuu  Point  and  established  their  headquarters  further 
along  the  beach  to  the  west  at  Vaisu.  Here  Mataafa  en- 
camped with  his  principal  chiefs  and  their  attendants; 
but  the  bulk  of  the  warriors  concealed  themselves  in  the 
hills  at  the  back  of  the  town  and  in  the  woods  to  the 
east  of  Apia.  "It  was  evident  from  the  first,"  writes 
Lieutenant  Perkins,  who  was  no  friend  of  Mataafa, 
"that  the  rebellious  faction  which  was  represented  by 
chiefs  from  all  parts  of  the  group,  were  determined  to 
hold  out,  though  it  was  still  believed  on  the  flagship  and 
by  many  on  shore,  that  the  trouble  would  be  ended  paci- 
fically, and  that  the  proclamation,  followed  by  a  show  of 
force,  would  settle  the  difficulty  without  recourse  to  the 
argument  of  blood.  Mataafa,  however,  who  was  thought 
to  be  counseled  by  German  influence — the  Germans  from 
the  first  refusing  to  countenance  any  act  of  the  British 
and  Americans — declined  to  abide  by  the  judgment  of  the 
majority  or  submit  to  the  admiral's  manifesto,  and,  to- 
gether with  his  thirteen  chiefs  and  his  army  of  about  3500 
followers,   withdrew   from   Mulinuu   across   the   bay   to 
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Vaisu,  in  the  Faleata  district.     This  was  on  March  12, 
Sunday,  and  was  the  first  act  of  open  defiance." 

On  the  following  day  the  German  consel-general 
issued  a  counter  proclamation,  telling  the  Samoans  that 
Admiral  Kautz's  document  was  not  true  and  supported 
his  statement  with  the  following  remarks :  ''I  tell  you 
that  I  am  German  Consul-general  and  I  will  uphold  the 
provisional  government  till  I  get  notice  from  my  gov- 
ernment." The  same  day  the  Royalist  arrived  with  a 
body  of  Malietoa's  men,  who  had  been  exiled  to  the 
neighboring  islands,  and  landed  them  in  Apia;  but  the 
poor  fellows  were  no  sooner  landed,  than  fear  took  pos- 
session of  them  and  they  sought  the  protection  of  the 
guns  of  the  Porpoise.  A  body  of  blue-jackets  and 
marines,  under  Lieut.  Guy  Brown,  was  now  sent  ashore, 
and  Lieut.  Perkins,  who  accompanied  them,  thus  de- 
scribes his  experiences :  "A  force  of  about  50  sailors  and 
marines,  under  command  of  Lieut.  Guy  Brown,  U.  S. 
N.  with  the  writer  as  second  in  command,  landed  at 
Apia  and  marched  down  to  Mulinuu,  camping  for  the 
night  at  the  house  formerly  occupied  by  the  president, 
Dr.  Raffel.  This  was  the  first  step  of  aggression,  the 
first  hostile  act  of  the  Americans  in  a  campaign  destined 
to  be  so  fruitful  of  results  and  so  fatal  to  many  of  my 
gallant  shipmates.  I  was  assigned  to  duty  as  Officer 
of  the  guard,  as  soon  as  we  reached  the  camp  and  spent 
a  sleepless  and  anxious  night,  frequently  visiting  our 
pickets,  to  whom  the  conditions  were  strange  and  nerve- 
trying.  There  were  frequent  alarms  throughout  the 
night,  the  enemy  could  be  plainly  heard  across  the  bay, 
two  miles  away,  chanting  their  war-songs  and  dancing, 
while  the  lights  in  their  canoes  were  seen  constantly 
flashing — flaring  up  and  dying  out — as  they  held  their 
nocturnal  revels.  At  last  day  broke,  and,  much  to  our 
surprise  brought  an  order  for  our  force  to  withdraw  and 
return  to  the  ship  immediately." 

The  day  that  had  just  dawned  brought  forth  some 
new  developments,  for  Captain  Sturdee  and  a  party  of 
English  sailors  almost  had  an  encounter  with  the  natives 
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which  the  Samoan  Weekly  Herald  refers  to  as  follows: 
"On  Tuesday  a  party  which  had  been  landed  from  H. 
M.  S.  Porpoise  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  town 
from  the  natives  who  had  congregated  just  behind  the 
same,  and  who,  it  was  said,  were  harassing  the  settlers 
and  destroying  their  plantations,  were  met  with  the  start- 
ling intelligence  that  Mr.  Maxse,  the  British  consul  and 
the  flag  lieutenant,  W.  G.  Miller  from  the  Philadelphia, 
had  been  captured  by  the  Mataafa  party  along  with  Mr. 
Gaunt,  who  had  gone  around  the  town  with  the  intention 
of  finding  out  for  themselves  how  far  the  reports  were 
true.  It  appears  that  whilst  riding  round,  some  natives 
who  had  taken  possession  of  a  horse  belonging  to  Mr. 
Gurr  were  surprised  on  seeing  the  party  come  upon  them, 
and  one  pointed  his  gun  at  them.  They  at  once  pulled 
out  their  six-shooters  and  it  was  only  by  the  coolness  they 
displayed  that  a  calamity  was  averted,  for  had  but  one 
shot  been  fired,  there  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  a  great 
deal  of  bloodshed  would  have  been  the  result."  Captain 
Sturdee,  hearing  of  the  occurrence,  marched  to  the  spot 
with  his  men  but  met  the  party  who  was  supposed  to  be 
captured  returning  from  the  scene  of  their  encounter. 
The  captain  then  returned  to  the  town  and  he  and  his  men 
took  up  their  position  in  front  of  the  courthouse  where 
they  remained  throughout  the  night. 

Early  on  Tuesday  morning,  two  hours  after  the  re- 
turn of  the  first  party,  a  strong  force  of  150  men  with  a 
Colt  automatic  and  a  3-inch  field  gun,  went  ashore  from 
the  Philadelphia  under  the  command  of  Robert's  friend 
Lansdale.  This  party  marched  eastward  beyond  the  U. 
S.  consulate  at  Matauta  to  the  small  river  Fuisa,  where 
the  enemy  was  reported  to  have  gathered  in  force.  They 
found  no  sign  of  hostilities  and  most  of  them  returned 
to  the  ship,  leaving  the  marine  guard  of  about  35  men 
under  Lieut.  Perkins  at  the  U.  S.  consulate.  Here  the 
latter  remained  till  the  arrival  of  the  peace  commission- 
ers, much  to  the  lieutenant's  discomfort. 

It  may  be  that  Captain  Sturdee's  adventure  of  that 
morning  had  stimulated  him  to  greater  enterprise,  but  at 
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any  rate  he  came  on  board  the  Philadelphia  and  urged  the 
admiral  to  more  vigorous  action.  As  a  result  the  admiral 
yielded  and  the  plans  of  the  English  commander  were 
adopted.  ''Active  operations  against  the  rebels,"  writes 
Lieutenant  Perkins,  "began  at  once,  the  smaller  vessels 
making  daily  trips  to  distant  points  shelling  and  burning 
the  enemy's  villages  and  destroying  his  boats.  All  the 
Malietoa  adherents  who  had  been  deported  were  brought 
back  and  armed,  and  an  English  officer  put  in  command. 
Those  under  arms  numbered  about  1,000."  Another  fea- 
ture of  the  plans  of  the  allies  was  the  garrisoning  of  the 
town  of  Apia.  This  brought  Robert  into  greater  prom- 
inence than  had  hitherto  been  his  lot.  Of  course  in  his 
subordinate  position  he  was  not  responsible  for  any  of 
the  actions  of  his  superiors  and  had  simply  to  do  what 
he  was  told.  When  we  consider  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  we  are  glad  of  this,  for  much  that  was  done  by 
the  command  of  the  admiral  was  not  creditable  either  to 
himself  or  his  country;  and  we  would  regret  having  to 
record  anything  which  diminished  the  fair  fame  of  our 
hero;  but  fortunately  there  is  no  need  to  do  so.  Through- 
out all  the  trying  circumstances  in  which  he  was  now 
placed  we  find  nothing  but  praise  for  his  conduct;  and 
if  for  a  moment  his  superiors  did  not  understand  his 
course  of  action  towards  the  Marist  Fathers,  being  blind- 
ed by  prejudice,  they  soon  discovered  and  acknowledged 
its  justification. 

It  was  in  the  afternoon  of  the  14th  when  Robert  and 
Cadet  Sweet,  together  with  a  force  of  bluejackets,  went 
ashore,  and  took  up  their  station  at  the  International  hotel 
close  to  the  bridge  over  the  Mulivai  at  Matafele.  They 
were  here,  as  we  may  remember,  near  to  the  Catholic 
church  and  the  German  consulate.  The  whole  force  was 
under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Lansdale  and  their 
duty  was  to  challenge  passers-by  and  arrest  any  suspicious 
person  whom  they  thought  might  be  in  communication 
with  the  enemy.  The  weight  of  suspicion  fell  chiefly  on 
Germans  and  those  who  visited  the  Catholic  mission. 
This  was  chiefly  because  Mataafa  was  a  Catholic,  and 
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hence  had  the  sympathy  of  all  the  Catholic  natives  and 
very  naturally  of  the  Marist  fathers.  Knowing  Robert 
as  we  do,  we  can  understand  that  it  must  have  been  un- 
pleasant for  him  in  the  execution  of  his  duty  to  cause  any 
unpleasantness  to  the  fathers.  He  was  better  informed 
as  to  their  character  and  motives  than  his  superiors,  and 
we  shall  see  how,  without  failing  in  his  duty,  he  man- 
aged to  follow  the  dictates  of  his  generous  heart. 

A  little  further  to  the  east,  at  the  courthouse  near  the 
Tivoli  road,  the  British  sailors  and  marines  were  placed 
on  guard,  while  further  east  on  Matauta  Point,  as  we 
have  seen,  Lieut.  Perkins  and  the  marines  guarded  the 
consulate.  Hidden  amongst  the  trees  they  could  not  be 
seen  from  the  deck  of  the  Philadelphia,  and  their  only 
means  of  communication  were  by  means  of  the  flag  on 
the  consulate  roof  or  by  wigwagging-  from  the  beach  near 
by.  This  will  account  for  some  of  the  incidents  which 
afterwards  transpired  at  this  point,  much  to  the  dismay 
of  Lieut.  Perkins.  Such  was  the  disposition  of  the  gar- 
rison on  March  14.  The  day  passed  without  any  great 
excitement  ashore  except  the  arrest  of  a  half-caste  by  the 
British  sailors.  He  was  taken  on  board  the  Porpoise  on 
the  suspicion  of  being  a  spy  and  having  reported  the 
movements  of  the  troops  to  the  Mataafa  party.  Captain 
Sturdee  took  advantage  of  the  occasion  to  read  him  a 
severe  lecture  and  to  announce  that  he  would  deal  with 
all  others  in  the  same  way  or  even  more  severely. 

"The  first  night,"  writes  Lieut.  Perkins,  "at  the  con- 
sulate and  along  the  line  was  spent  quietly,  though  anx- 
iously, but  Wednesday,  March  15,  saw  the  beginning  of 
a  series  of  events  which  followed  swiftly,  one  upon  an- 
other, all  of  momentous  interest  to  the  little  garrison  on 
shore." 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

The  Bombardment. 
The  Vindication  of  the  Law. 

Wednesday,  the  15th  of  March,  1899,  was  a  sad 
day  for  Samoa.  It  is  perhaps  a  day  which  Americans 
will  not  care  to  remember.  It  was  the  day  when  the 
bombardment  commenced.  Accustomed  as  we  are  to 
consider  bombardments  as  carried  out  in  civilized  war- 
fare, directed,  in  theory  at  least,  against  active  combatants 
and  sparing  the  non-combatants,  we  are  horrified  when 
we  read  that  the  shells  of  the  warships  of  two  great  na- 
tions like  England  and  America  were  fired  ruthlessly  into 
the  homes  of  the  natives  along  the  seashore  where  only 
helpless  women  and  children  were  sheltered,  all  the  able- 
bodied  having  retired  to  the  woods.  This  at  least  is 
how  it  struck  Mrs.  Stevenson,  who  had  had  some  ex- 
perience of  Samoan  wars,  and  she  wrote  thus  indignantly 
on  the  subject :  " Whatever  views  are  held  on  the  Samoan 
affair,  there  should  be  no  question  among  civilized  people 
concerning  the  barbarity  of  those  bombardments,  where 
the  young,  the  old,  the  sick,  the  wounded,  are  involved 
in  one  common  destruction.  Mr.  McKinley  allowed  no 
firing  on  Cuban  towns,  unless  they  gave  active  cause  of 
offense.  Commodore  Watson  had  orders  not  to  attack 
undefended  Spanish  cities,  nor  were  fishing  boats  to  be 
molested  unless  suspected  of  carrying  Spanish  spies. 
Does  the  president  keep  his  humanity  for  civilized  coun- 
tries alone? 

"During  the  period  of  my  residence  in  Samoa  we 
passed  through  two  wars.  During  the  second  we  could 
watch  from  our  door  the  smoke  of  the  g-uns  of  the  British 
warship  Curacoa  as  she  shelled  the  stronghold  of  Tarn- 
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asese  the  present  regent.  We  had  no  fear  of  reprisals, 
we  trusted  our  lives  and  our  property  to  the  chivalry  of 
the  Samoans,  for  we  were  guests  in  their  country,  and, 
therefore,  safe.  It  is  true  that  green  bananas  and  bread- 
fruit were  taken  by  the  starving  government  soldiers,  as 
is  the  custom  in  time  of  war,  but  nothing  known  to  be- 
long to  whites  was  destroyed.  We  are  told  that  the 
'friendlies'  are  now  'looting'  the  property  of  the  for- 
eigners. Looting  gives  a  false  impression;  raiding  is 
the  exact  word.  This  means  that  the  influx  of  strangers 
from  the  neighboring  island  of  Savaii  has  cleared  out 
the  native  food  supply  and  there  is  famine  in  the  land. 
Hence  the  raids  of  the  starving  friendlies  on  the  banana 
fields  and  hen  roosts  of  the  whites. 

"Practically  all  Samoan  villages  lie  on  the  sea  beach. 
The  tactics  of  a  people  without  roads  are  different  from 
ours.  In  time  of  war  the  fighting  men  'take  to  the  bush' 
accompanied  by  stronp-  young  girls  and  boys  to  carry 
water,  search  for  food,  drag  off  the  dead,  etc.  To 
'take  to  the  bush'  means  lying  at  night  in  drenching  cold 
dews  after  a  day  of  tropical  heat,  the  bulk  of  the  food 
consisting  of  unwholesome  roots  dug  up  in  the  jungle. 
The  sudden  changes  from  heat  to  wet  cold,  combined 
with  this  diet,  causes  the  most  frightful  dysenteries  to 
which  Samoans  are  particularly  subject.  Under  such 
conditions  delicate  women  can  hardly  exist,  while  chil- 
dren die  like  flies.  It  is,  moreover,  plain,  as  I  know  to 
be  the  fact,  that  the  villages  are  inhabited  in  war  time 
by  non-combatants. 

"These  people  are  civilized  to  a  degree.  Every  man, 
woman  and  child  can  read  and  write ;  each  village  has  its 
church,  its  pastor  and  its  school.  Only  one  element  of 
civilization  is  lacking — the  doctor.  In  sickness,  or  in 
case  of  accident,  the  patient  must  be  carried  by  boat  to 
Apia  for  treatment.  Until  peace  is  proclaimed  it  would 
be  dangerous  for  members  of  one  faction,  even  when 
wounded,  to  enter  the  lines  of  the  opposing  forces,  and 
were  it  possible,  they  still  could  not  be  received  in  starv- 
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ing  Apia.  They  can  therefore  only  choose  between  'tak- 
ing to  the  bush'  and  the  shells  of  our  warships. 

"Chief  Justice  Chambers  is  represented  as  saying 
in  a  published  letter  to  his  brother,  'I  was  never  happier.' 
He  must  be  a  person  singularly  devoid  of  imagination 
if  he  has  never  pictured  to  himself  the  scenes  being  en- 
acted in  those  bombarded  villages — the  exodus  of  the 
panic-stricken  non-combatants  rushing  hither  and  thither ; 
shells  bursting  everywhere ;  the  cries  of  the  bedridden  and 
the  helplessly  wounded  burning  alive  in  their  blazing 
houses;  women  in  the  pangs  of  childbirth  (for  nature 
takes  no  count  of  bombardments)  ;  mangled  children 
crawling  upon  the  sands — the  sea  before  them  the  bush 
behind  them ;  and  we  read  that  the  woods  also  are  shelled. 
Who  is  to  be  held  accountable  for  these  deeds  that  dis- 
grace both  England  and  America?" 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  that  Admiral  Kautz 
felt  it  his  duty  to  bring  about.  For,  till  the  admiral 
gave  the  word,  not  a  shot  could  be  fired  from  the  war- 
ships, and  however  anxious  the  energetic  Captain  Sturdee 
might  have  been  to  carry  out  his  cruel  and  foolish  designs, 
he  was  unable  to  do  anything  without  the  consent  of  the 
American  admiral.  We  have  already  stated  that  in  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Tripp,  Admiral  Kautz  had  sufficient  au- 
thority to  bombard  the  Samoans  in  support  of  the  lawful 
government  as  established  by  the  provisions  of  the  Berlin 
treaty.  The  natives  had  been  told  that  the  Berlin  treaty- 
was  to  give  them  autonomous  government  and  the  right 
of  free  election  of  their  kings.  The  representatives  of 
one  of  the  powers  concerned  in  making  that  treaty,  and 
that  the  one  most  prominent  in  Samoa,  had  told  them 
to  dispute  the  decision  which  conferred  the  kingship  on 
Tanu,  the  helpless  boy,  even  then  cowering  under  the 
protection  of  the  commander  of  the  Porpoise,  and  their 
own  common  sense  had  pronounced  the  decision  iniqui- 
tous. "Who  is  Tanu?"  asks  Mrs.  Stevenson's  daughter, 
who  had  lived  nine  years  in  Samoa  in  the  house  of  the 
distinguished   author.      And   quickly   she   answered   her 
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own  question,  supported  by  the  daughters  of  Mr.  H.  C. 
Ide,  the  former  chief  justice  of  Samoa.  They  said  he 
was  not  even  of  the  blood  of  the  late  king.  He  was  only 
an  adopted  son  without  a  drop  of  royal  blood  in  his 
veins,  "a  very  commonplace  product  of  the  English  mis- 
sion in  Apia,  and  a  pretender  who  did  not  even  voice  or 
fight  for  his  own  pretensions,  but  left  that  troublesome 
task  to  the  American  Chief  Justice  Chambers.  Mataafa 
was  the  choice  of  all  Samoa,  except  a  small  number  of  idle 
natives,  loafers  who  were  for  Tanu  because  he  had  the 
biggest  ships'  guns  on  his  side." 

Nevertheless,  the  decision  having  made  Tanu's  elec- 
tion legal,  even  if  iniquitous,  who  can  say  there  was 
anything  in  the  circumstances  to  justify  Admiral  Kautz's 
wanton  misuse  of  his  authority?  We  must  suppose  that 
he  scarcely  realized  all  the  consequences  of  his  act,  but  it 
is  little  to  his  credit  that  he  placed  himself  so  readily 
at  the  disposal  of  Captain  Sturdee  and  Mr.  Maxse  and 
those  who  encouraged  their  folly.  We  may  be  sure 
that  these  proceedings  which  now  began  did  not  meet 
with  the  approval  of  Robert's  generous  heart,  and  he 
did  all  he  could  to  mitigate  its  less  serious  effects  on  the 
inhabitants  of  Apia  in  his  immediate  neighborhood.  But 
all  he  could  do  was  little,  for  he  was  but  a  junior  officer 
fresh  from  the  training  school,  whose  part  in  the  affair 
would  have  been  insignificant  and  unworthy  of  record 
had  it  not  been  for  its  glorious  climax. 

On  that  Wednesday  morning  it  was  reported  that  two 
Malietoa  natives  had  been  killed  during  the  night  at 
Mulinuu  point  not  far  from  the  camp  there  situated  which 
had  been  christened  "Camp  Kautz  in  honor  of  the  ad- 
miral." The  Royalist  arrived  about  daylight  bringing 
with  her  some  two  hundred  men  and  chiefs,  and  all  the 
morning  was  employed  in  landing  them.  The  native 
laundrymen  who  had  been  doing  washing  for  the  ship's 
crew  and  officers  refused  to  take  any  more  clothes,  for 
they  feared  Mataafa' s  men  who  were  seen  hanging  about 
the  swimming  pool  a  quarter  of  a  mile  back  of  the  Ti- 
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voli  hotel  and,  it  was  said,  stealing  the  clothes  as  fast 
as  they  were  washed.  Captain  Sturdee  of  course  arrived 
on  board  the  flagship  early  in  the  morning  and  was  seen 
in  earnest  conversation  with  the  admiral.  He  returned 
again  at  noon  when  a  report  arrived  that  one  of  the 
British  ensigns  had  been  shot  at  from  ambush  while 
passing  in  a  boat.  The  natives  could  be  seen  getting 
into  their  canoes  and  preparing  to  move,  while  much 
wigwagging  and  signaling  was  going  on  between  the  ship 
and  the  shore.     So  the  morning  passed. 

In  the  meantime  all  the  vessels  in  the  harbor  had 
been  stripping  for  action.  The  Porpoise  and  the  Royalist 
had  their  decks  cleared  and  their  men  standing  around  the 
guns  waiting  for  the  signal  to  fire,  and  all  eyes  were 
directed  to  the  Philadelphia  where  Admiral  Kautz,  stand- 
ing on  the  bridge  with  a  bugler  near  by,  was  directing 
operations.  At  one  o'clock  he  gave  the  order  and  the 
bugle  rang  out  the  call  to  commence  firing  and  a  shell  from 
a  6-inch  gun  went  hurtling  above  the  cocoanut  trees  on 
Mulinuu  Point  across  the  lagoon  beyond  towards  the 
village  of  Vaisu  where  Mataafa  and  his  principal  chiefs 
were  encamped.  This  was  the  first  shot  of  the  bombard- 
ment. And  now  the  "dogs  of  war"  were  unleashed  and 
smoke  and  thunder  burst  forth  from  the  British  and 
American  ships  while  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  Ger- 
man cruiser  Falke  watched  the  proceedings  with  the 
calm  and  cynical  indifference  of  men  trained  to  war.  The 
third  shot  from  the  Philadelphia  destroyed  a  canoe  at 
Vaisu  and  caused  a  panic  amongst  the  natives.  As  the 
six-inch  shells  were  now  pouring  in  amongst  their  boats 
in  the  lagoon  beyond  the  point  they  drew  them  up  into 
the  brush.  By  a  quarter  to  two  the  note  of  the  bugle  was 
heard  once  more  sounding  the  command  "cease  firing." 
The  men  of  the  Royalist  now  began  to  get  into  their 
boats  and  go  ashore  and  a  few  minutes  later  the  Porpoise 
got  up  anchor  and  moved  out  of  the  harbor  amidst  the 
cheering  of  the  English  and  Americans. 

Such  was  the  opening  of  the  bombardment  as  viewed 
from  the  deck  of  the  Philadelphia.     Firing  was   soon 
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resumed  and  continued  during  the  whole  of  the  afternoon 
till  dark  with  occasional  intervals.  It  was  more  or  less 
disconcerting-  however  to  friends  as  well  as  foes  when 
the  shells  were  fired  in  the  direction  of  Apia  or  the 
consulates.  Indeed  by  half-past  three  when  the  order 
for  "cease  firing"  was  given  again,  a  great  many  shells 
had  been  fired  into  the  woods  near  the  consulate  and 
up  the  Tivoli  road  near  Robert  Louis  Stevenson's  home 
and  on  the  sides  of  Mount  Vaea  where  his  grave  was 
made.  Some  of  these  shots  went  high  and  far  into  the 
bush  but  some  were  sent  skimming  just  over  the  house 
tops.  The  only  effect  recorded  was  the  wounding  of  one 
of  their  own  men  at  the  consulate.  It  seems  that  a 
message  had  arrived  from  that  place  stating  that  Ma- 
taafa's  men  had  appeared  near  by  but  had  retired  when 
the  bugle  call  "to  quarters"  was  sounded.  On  hearing 
this  a  six-inch  gun  was  trained  in  that  direction,  calcu- 
lated to  explode  beyond  the  consulate ;  but,  unfortunately, 
it  fell  short  and  only  reached  as  far  as  the  consul's 
back  yard  where  a  piece  of  it,  after  the  explosion,  hit 
Marine  Mudge  who  was  there  on  duty  and  another  piece 
took  the  gun  out  of  Private  Johnson's  hands  without 
causing  further  injury.  Lieut.  Perkins  and  his  command, 
who  throughout  the  bombardment  seem  to  have  been  in 
a  state  of  great  trepidation,  were  now  thrown  into  the 
utmost  confusion.  The  American  flag  at  the  consulate 
was  lowered  and  the  red  flag  hoisted  with  the  stars  and 
stripes  inverted  under  it.  This  was  the  signal  of  distress 
and  seems  at  first  to  have  been  misunderstood,  drawing 
a  fiercer  discharge  of  shells  from  their  friends  on  the 
Philadelphia  who  thought  that  the  consulate  must  be 
surrounded. 

Poor  Lieutenant  Perkins  who,  whatever  amiable  quali- 
ties he  possessed,  seemed  constitutionally  unfitted  for 
thoroughly  appreciating  all  that  pertains  to  the  "pride, 
pomp  and  circumstances  of  glorious  war,"  tells  his  own 
tale  thus:  "At  one  o'clock,  suddenly, -without  warning 
as  far  as  we  knew  at  the  consulate,  the  first  gun  was 
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fired  from  the  Philadelphia.  A  general  bombardment 
then  followed.  Several  shells  exploded  unpleasantly  close 
to  the  consulate,  causing  me  some  anxiety,  but  it  was  not 
until  one  burst  not  more  than  twenty  yards  beyond,  that 
my  concern  reached  the  stage  of  alarm.  While  I  was 
considering  what  course  to  pursue,  the  ship  not  being 
in  sight  from  the  consulate,  a  six-inch  shell  exploded 
just  in  the  rear  of  the  house  and  a  few  rods  short,  scatter- 
ing fragments  over  a  considerable  space.  Five  frag- 
ments struck  the  rear  veranda  and  roof  of  the  building 
and  many  more  the  outhouses  in  the  back  yard ;  one  large 
piece  glanced  from  a  cocoanut  tree  and  struck  Private 
John  E.  Mudge  on  the  right  leg,  seriously  wounding 
him.  He  was  at  once  removed  to  the  Philadelphia,  where 
he  died  on  March  25. 

I  immediately  reversed  the  ensign  on  the  consulate 
flagstaff,  and  sent  a  signal  man  to  Matauta  Point,  half  a 
mile  distant,  to  wigwag  to  the  ship  "cease  firing."  It 
was  afterwards  learned  that  the  shell  exploding  so  near 
was  due  to  defective  ammunition.  The  effect  of  the 
shock  and  apprehension  upon  my  men  due  to  this,  to  us 
unaccountable  accident,  considerably  demoralized  them 
and  it  was  some  time  before  they  could  be  gotten  quieted 
and  the  morale  of  the  garrison  restored.  The  enemy 
was  seen  for  the  first  time  on  this  day  boldly  chasing  the 
friendly  natives  to  within  a  few  yards  of  the  consulate. 
At  the  sound  of  the  bugle  calling  to  arms  they  returned 
and  fled  before  a  volley  could  be  given  to  them." 

The  Englishmen  in  Apia  were  not  disturbed  till  night- 
fall when  an  attack  was  made  by  the  hostiles  in  the 
Tivoli  road.  In  the  conflict  which  ensued  three  British 
sailors  were  killed  and  a  sergeant  of  marines  wounded. 
How  this  occurred  is  not  very  clear.  No  attack  was 
made  on  Robert's  post  at  Matafele,  but  of  course  they 
suffered  from  the  inconvenience  of  shots  flying  around 
their  heads  from  skirmishing  that  was  going  on  during 
the  night  between  the  natives.  They  had,  however,  many 
other  inconveniences  arising  from  the  necessary  watch- 
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fulness  which  put  them  to  considerable  strain,  and  Cadet 
Sweet,  writing  to  his  father,  says :  "The  first  night  was 
pretty  tough  on  all  hands,  as  there  was  continual  skir- 
mishing, and  bullets  singing  around  our  ears  soon  ceased 
to  be  a  novelty.  The  men  behaved  like  bricks,  and  all 
were  ready  and  willing  to  shoot  and  be  shot  at.  Of  course 
we  were  awake  all  night,  thus  making  the  second  night 
without  sleep,  although  the  first  night  over  at  the  con- 
sul's was  quiet  enough.  Monaghan  and  I  being  new 
at  the  business,  sat  up  all  night.  Monaghan  is  in  the 
class  of  '95  and  is  my  company  captain."  So  the  first 
day  passed. 

"During  the  first  night,"  says  the  Samoan  Herald, 
"constant  shooting  was  going  on  all  around  the  town  and 
those  residents  who  remained  ashore  were  pleased  when 
day  broke  on  Thursday  morning  as  it  had  been  a  trying 
time  to  those  having  responsibilities  of  children,  but  it  is 
pleasing  to  know  that  up  till  now  no  accident  has  hap- 
pened to  any  white  resident."  On  Thursday  the  bom- 
bardment was  continued.  The  Porpoise,  which  had  gone 
along  the  coast  the  previous  day  to  shell  the  villages,  con- 
tinued her  work.  Before  the  day  was  over  another  sailor 
received  a  slight  wound  from  bursting  shell.  Lieutenant 
Perkins  received  a  further  shock  to  his  nerves  that  night. 
He  writes :  "We  were  not  attacked  at  the  consulate  until 
that  night  when  we  were  fired  upon  both  from  the  bush 
to  the  eastward  and  by  sharpshooters  hidden  in  an  adja- 
cent house  between  the  British  and  American  consulates. 
Several  bullets  struck  the  consulate  and  the  barricades 
of  sand  which  had  been  erected  on  the  piazza  surrounding 
the  building,  and  one,  fired  by  a  sharpshooter  from  a 
house  or  tree,  struck  and  killed  Private  Thomas  Hollo- 
way,  the  sentinel  on  post  in  front  of  the  consulate.  His 
body  fell  on  the  front  step."  Such  is  Lieutenant  Perkins' 
account  of  poor  Holloway's  death;  but  the  men  of  the 
Philadelphia  shake  their  heads  and  say  it  was  a  comrade's 
bullet  fired  during  the  confusion  that  accidentally  killed 
him. 
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"This  casualty  and  the  constant  strain  on  the  nerves," 
continues  Mr.  Perkins,  due  to  the  excitement  of  the  day 
before,  began  to  tell  on  everybody.  No  one  slept,  and 
one  man,  a  corporal,  suddenly  went  violently  insane, 
adding  to  the  demoralization  which  it  was  almost  im- 
possible to  control;  the  madman  was  overpowered,  se- 
curely strapped  and  sent  on  board  the  Philadelphia  the 
next  morning.  At  the  dawn  of  Friday,  March  17,  I 
experienced  a  sense  of  such  utter  depression  and  anxiety 
over  the  situation,  coupled  with  exhaustion  due  to  lack 
of  rest  and  apprehension  of  defective  shells  fired  by  our 
own  ships  bursting  over  us,  that  I  very  nearly  reached 
the  point  of  breaking  down.  Sharpshooting  and  desul- 
tory firing  continued  during  the  nights  of  March  17  and 
18  until  a  volunteer  party,  concealed  in  the  vacant  house, 
after  a  sharp  skirmish  with  the  prowlers,  put  them  to 
flight.  The  house  was  soon  afterwards  burned  and  we 
had  no  more  'sniping.'  " 

In  the  meantime  Robert  and  his  companions  were 
having  their  share  of  inconveniences.  Cadet  Sweet  con- 
tinues :  "The  second  day  was  rather  quiet,  excepting 
for  two  or  three  shots  fired  at  us  from  the  bushes.  We 
spent  the  afternoon  digging  trenches  for  protection  that 
night,  for  we  expected  a  general  and  severe  attack.  Well, 
if  the  first  and  second  nights  were  hard,  the  third  was 
terrible.  We  were  obliged  to  keep  awake  and  alert  all 
night.  If  you  have  ever  been  dog-tired  and  have  to  lie 
awake  and  perfectly  still  for  ten  long  hours,  you  know 
what  we  had  to  do  that  night.  Then,  to  make  matters 
worse,  between  one  and  two  o'clock  it  rained  like  the 
mischief,  and  we  all  got  nasty  and  wet.  You  see  we 
were  lying  out  in  the  open  ground  and  in  fact  that  is  the 
way  we  have  been  doing  ever  since  we  left  the  ship. 
Nothing  but  sand  for  a  bed  and  the  sky  for  a  roof,  and  a 
very  leaky  roof  it  makes.  At  about  2  130  the  attack  came, 
but  not  at  our  end,  the  marine  corps  at  the  consul's  being 
the  lucky  ones,  and  they  were  popping  away  at  the  dusky 
beggars  for  more  than  an  hour.  Luckily  the  natives  that 
have  good  guns  are  miserable  shots,  so  that  there  was 
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only  one  man  killed  on  our  side.  It  is  impossible  to  tell 
how  many  natives  bit  the  dust,  as  it  is  a  crime  for  them 
to  leave  their  dead  on  the  field." 

In  another  letter  Cadet  Sweet  records  a  touching 
incident  which  brings  Robert  before  us  in  a  striking 
manner.  He  and  Monaghan  were  talking  together 
when  a  shot  came  from  the  bushes  and  the  bullet  whiz- 
zed between  them.  "He  looked  at  me,"  writes  Sweet, 
"and  I  returned  the  compliment.  He  then  said  he  thought 
we  had  better  sit  down,  and  as  he  was  in  command,  I 
thought  so  too.  Then  Monny  said  to  me :  'Sweet,  if  any 
of  those  things  hit  me,  remember  the  name  and  address 
and  send  that  box  there  as  soon  as  you  get  back  to  the 
states.'  That  made  me  think  of  my  own  friends  at 
home."  Before  long,  the  cadet  had  an  opportunity  to 
fulfill  Robert's  wishes. 

From  these  boyish  letters  we  can  gather  some  idea  of 
our  hero's  situation  at  this  time.  But  there  were  other 
duties  which  brought  Robert  into  contact  with  the  resi- 
dents of  Apia  and  afforded  an  opportunity  of  displaying 
those  kindly  qualities  which  have  before  been  remarked 
in  him.  It  was  necessary  for  him  to  challenge  the  pass- 
ers by  and  give  or  refuse  passports  as  he  thought  fit. 
Stationed,  as  he  was,  near  the  Catholic  mission  and  the 
German  quarter  of  the  town,  he  was  in  the  region  where 
most  of  the  suspects  were  to  be  found.  However,  he 
so  performed  his  unpleasant  duty  as  to  win  the  good 
will  of  all.     Mr.  Stringham,  writing  on  this  subject  says : 

"I  and  several  associate  missionaries  were  concen- 
trated in  the  most  central  part  of  the  protected  portion  of 
the  town  of  Apia  from  March  15,  the  day  hostilities 
commenced,  and  all  through  the  difficulties,  a  tall,  lithe, 
handsome  young  officer  in  charge  of  a  company  of  U. 
S.  bluejackets  passed  under  our  balcony  very  often.  He 
was  pointed  out  to  me  as  Ensign  Monaghan.  He  would 
often  come  up  the  narrow  street,  accompanied  only  by 
another  officer,  somewhat  shorter,  whom  they  told  me 
was  Lieutenant  Landsdale.  I  often  passed  through  the 
district  of  the  town  guarded  by  these  two  officers  and 
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their  men,  the  town  being  under  martial  law,  and  it  was 
a  matter  of  ordinary  comment  with  my  associates  and 
myself  that  at  no  point  along  the  line  did  we  receive 
such  gentlemanly  treatment  in  being  passed  from  one 
sentinel  to  another  as  in  the  locality  commanded  by  them. 
I  remember  writing  home  at  the  time  that  as  to  appear- 
ance and  gentlemanly  conduct  the  American  soldier  was 
far  superior  to  the  English,  and  this  opinion  was  based 
principally  on  my  coming  in  contact  with  Lieutenant 
Lansdale,  Ensign  Monaghan  and  their  associates  and 
comparing  them  with  the  English  marines  stationed  on 
the  opposite  side  of  our  quarters." 

On  the  very  day  of  bombardment  Robert  had  an 
opportunity  to  display  his  judgment  when  an  unfortunate 
German  without  a  passport  was  brought  before  him  by 
his  men.  The  captive  having  represented  himself  as  sec- 
retary to  the  German  consul,  was  liberated  and  sent  upon 
his  way.  But  his  chief  opportunity  occurred  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Marist  fathers  who  were  subjected  to  most 
unjust  suspicions  and  made  the  innocent  victims  of  the 
utmost  rigor  of  the  martial  law  then  in  force.  Robert 
had  naturally  a  great  sympathy  with  the  ministers  and 
members  of  his  own  church  and  his  kindness  to  them  on 
this  occasion  as  well  as  his  fidelity  to  his  religious  duties, 
earned  for  him  their  gratitude  and  respect.  Father 
porestier,  the  Superior  of  the  mission,  writing  to  Mr. 
Monaghan,  says : 

"Though  I  know  it  must  have  been  a  great  incon- 
venience, he  came  regularly  to  mass  every  Sunday,  in 
fact  he  was  the  only  one  out  of  the  400  of  his  ship  who 
did  so.  As  he  was  stationed  on  shore  and  near  our 
Cathedral,  we  had  a  great  deal  of  intercourse  with  him ; 
and  by  the  very  fact,  early  learned  to  love  him.  As  we 
were  supposed  to  be  in  sympathy  with  Mataafa,  we  were 
treated  with  great  severity  at  first, ,  especially  by  the 
English,  but  in  all  our  necessities,  troubles,  or  difficulties 
we  had  recourse  to  Mr.  Monaghan  who  always  received 
us  most  kindly  and  did  all  in  his  power  to  oblige  us." 
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Brother  Philippe  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
relations  of  the  fathers  with  Robert  and  Lieutenant  Lans- 
dale:  ''The  bombardment  of  Apia  began  on  the  15th 
of  March.  It  was  on  the  evening  of  this  day  that  we  first 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Monaghan.  Between  our 
premises  and  the  presbytery,  where  also  is  the  Cathe- 
dral close  by,  there  is  a  stream.  A  bridge  over  it  on  the 
main  road  serves  as  a  means  of  communication.  When 
the  bombardment  began  we  sought  refuge  at  the  presby- 
tery as  affording  greater  security.  At  dusk  we  desired 
to  return  to  our  dwelling  to  sleep,  but  were  prevented 
by  the  sentries  on  the  bridge.  We  then  applied  to  the 
officer  in  charge,  who  happened  to  be  Mr.  Monaghan, 
and  he  kindly  conducted  us  to  our  house.  Next  morning 
he  allowed  us  to  pass  again  to  attend  mass,  and  did  the 
same  for  several  days,  after  which  higher  authorities 
absolutely  forbade  any  communication  between  the  two 
places.  To  circulate  in  the  streets  it  was  necessary  to 
have  a  pass.  These  were  granted  to  all  except  the  Ger- 
mans and  the  members  of  the  mission  as  they  were  sup- 
posed to  be  in  sympathy  with  Mataafa.  On  some  passes 
was  written  'Permission  to  go  everywhere,  except  to 
the  Catholic  mission/  Despite  all  this,  Mr.  Monaghan 
gave  me  permission  to  go  to  the  postoffice.  He  also 
gave  the  Rev.  Father  Forestier  permission  to  visit  the 
convent  where  there  was  a  sick  sister.  This  was  on  March 
16.  On  the  17th  he  gave  myself  and  Father  Forestier 
another  pass  to  visit  the  convent  on  the  sick  call.  On  the 
way  we  met  Lieutenant  Lansdale,  chief  in  command  of 
the  American  forces  on  shore.  He  asked  for  our  pass 
which  we  presented,  telling  him  it  was  given  by  Mr. 
Monaghan.  He  tore  it  up,  saying  he  had  no  right  to  give 
it,  and  would  not  allow  us  to  proceed.  A  few  days  after 
the  sisters  with  their  pupils  came  to  the  presbytery  for 
refuge.  One  of  their  girls  while  shutting  a  window  at 
night  was  shot  through  the  arm  by  one  of  the  sentries. 
On  the  first  Sunday  of  the  bombardment  services  were 
held  in  the  Cathedral  as  usual,  one  at  7  :oo  A.  M.  for  the 
natives  and  another  at  9  :oo  for  the  Europeans.     These 
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last  were  unable  to  attend  as  they  were  refused  passes 
to  come  to  church.  The  only  one  who  attended  was  Mr. 
Monaghan.  He  greatly  edified  us  all,  especially  the  na- 
tives, by  his  piety  and  devotion." 

With  regard  to  Lansdale's  feelings  towards  the 
Catholic  mission,  we  shall  see  that  they  underwent  a 
change,  and  that  he  afterwards  seconded  Robert  with 
the  full  sanction  of  his  authority  in  alleviating  the  incon- 
veniences of  the  fathers.  Cardinal  Moran,  Primate  of 
Australia,  in  a  speech  delivered  at  Sydney  some  months 
later,  while  reviewing  the  whole  question  of  the  bombard- 
ment, spoke  in  scathing  terms  of  the  British  and  Ameri- 
can officials  who  organized  it,  but  made  the  following 
kindly  remarks  about  Robert  and  Lansdale :  He  says, 
and  in  his  first  remark  he  includes  Angel  Freeman,  the 
British  officer  who  died  in  their  company: 

"They  were  men  of  whom  any  country  might  be 
proud.  They  had,  while  in  Apia,  shown  themselves 
friends  of  peace,  but  they  had  to  obey  their  superior 
officers  and  when  ordered  into  action  they  proved  them- 
selves worthy  of  the  uniform  they  wore.  First  Lieutenant 
Freeman  was  all  along  desirous  of  peace.  Lieutenant 
Lansdale  was  at  first  full  of  prejudice  against  the  Cath- 
olic mission,  Catholic  natives  and  all.  But  the  perform- 
ance of  important  duties  that  were  intrusted  to  him 
opened  his  eyes." 

It  may  readily  be  understood  how  the  Germans  came 
to  be  objects  of  suspicion.  Their  attitude  of  opposition 
to  the  English  and  Americans  has  already  been  referred 
to.  This  national  rivalry  will  again  be  spoken  of  when 
quoting  the  commissioners'  statement  in  the  appendix 
as  to  the  evils  that  caused  the  troubles  in  Samoa.  In  this 
connection,  Mr.  Tripp  writes :  "From  the  very  com- 
mencement of  the  late  contest  for  the  kingship  it  was 
no  mere  native  quarrel  between  Mataafa  and  Tanu.  On 
the  one  side  were  ranged  one  foreign  nationality  and  its 
officials,  and  on  the  other  side  two  other  nationalities, 
with  their  officials;  and  the  contest  was  prolonged  and 
not  allowed  to  reach  its  natural  termination." 
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So  far  as  actual  figthing  was  concerned,  it  was  chiefly 
confined  to  conflicts  between  adherents  of  the  rival  parties 
amongst  the  natives.  Although  shelled  by  the  British 
and  American  warships,  Mataafa's  followers,  in  obedience 
to  his  command,  strove  to  avoid  any  open  act  of  war  upon 
the  whites.  This  was  Mataafa's  policy  throughout.  Of 
course  we  have  heard  of  attacks  made  upon  the  consulate 
where  that  most  apprehensive  of  warriors,  Lieutenant 
Perkins,  was  in  command.  But  we  have  seen  that  most 
of  his  casualties  arose  from  the  weapons  of  his  friends. 
There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  shots  were  exchanged 
with  the  natives  both  here  and  at  the  other  posts  occupied 
by  the  allies  in  Apia.  These  attacks  were  the  result  of 
skirmishes  between  Mataafa's  followers  who  were  con- 
cealed in  the  brush  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  town 
and  those  of  Tanu's  followers  who  were  bold  enough 
to  approach  them.  Mataafa's  men,  when  pursuing  the 
enemy,  would  sometimes  come  close  to  the  positions 
occupied  by  the  white  troops,  and  when  the  alarm  was 
sounded,  shots  were  exchanged,  the  consequence  usually 
being  that  the  natives  retired  in  haste  to  the  brush.  And 
the  more  so,  since  they  were  placed  under  a  great  dis- 
advantage by  the  searchlights  of  the  warships  which  were 
flashed  upon  them  at  the  first  sound  of  firing  on  shore. 
This  threw  the  light  into  their  faces  and  on  the  backs  of 
the  white  troops.  Again,  if  the  firing  continued,  a 
screeching  discharge  of  shrapnel  from  the  warships 
frightened  them  considerably  and  caused  them  to  rise  from 
their  crawling  position  which  was  their  best  protection, 
"and  then,"  says  a  writer  in  'Our  Flag,'  a  journal  pub- 
lished on  board  the  Philadelphia,  "our  boys  ashore  got 
their  work  in."  "The  bomb-crack  of  Shrapnel,  like 
a  sky-rocket  that  explodes  in  the  air,  followed  by  the 
rattle  of  the  rifles  and  the  boom  of  the  field  pieces  ashore, 
interspersed  with  the  swish,  like  tearing  of  cloth,  of  the 
Colt's  automatic,  soon  checked  the  onrush  of  the  enemy." 

On  March  17  two  of  the  sailors  who  had  died  from 
their  wounds,  Holloway  and  Thornberry,  were  buried  at 
Mulinuu  point.     The  usual  shelling  went  on  from  day 
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to  day,  the  English  ships  proceeding  along  the  coast  and 
firing  a  few  shots  into  the  brush  wherever  they  had  reason 
to  suppose  the  natives  were  concealed.  On  Monday, 
March  20,  the  Porpoise  went  out  in  the  morning  and  in 
the  evening  returned  with  six  large  canoes,  each  about  50 
feet  long.  They  had  destroyed  eight  similar  ones  during 
their  trip.  So  the  first  week  of  the  bombardment  passed, 
nothing  further  of  importance  transpiring  till  Thursday, 
March  23,  when  Malietoa  Tanu  Mafili  was  installed  as 
king  of  Samoa,  an  event  which  we  shall  deal  with  in  the 
next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Second  Week  of  the  Bombardment. 
The  Triumph  of  Legality. 

The  second  week  of  the  bombardment  was  signalized 
at  its  very  beginning  by  an  event,  sufficiently  ridiculous, 
which  Lieutenant  Perkins  describes,  and  which  seems 
to  have  caused  him  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  on  account 
of  the  prominent  part  which  he  took  in  the  proceedings. 
To  him,  if  we  may  trust  his  own  report,  it  was  "An 
historic  occasion,  because  it  witnessed  after  more  than 
a  century  of  alienation,  the  actual  cementing  of  the  bond 
of  kinship  which  exists  between  the  English  speaking 
races — the  singular  spectacle  of  British  and  American 
troops,  under  the  same  flag  and  commanded  by  the  same 
officers,  marching  together  side  by  side,  united  in  a 
common  purpose,  that  of  upholding  a  treaty  of  peace  in 
the  face  of  foreign  opposition — the  only  bona  fide  exhi- 
bition of  a  de  facto  Anglo-American  alliance  ever  con- 
summated." The  doughty  lieutenant  piques  himself 
not  a  little  on  the  fact  that  he  marched  at  the  head  of 
the  procession  formed  on  that  day  to  parade  through 
Apia,  and  that  behind  him  English  and  American  marines 
without  any  other  commander  than  himself,  in  full 
regalia,  tramped  along  to  the  music  of  national  airs  with 
the  stars  and  stripes  waving  above  them.  And  his  bosom 
seems  to  have  swelled  with  importance  as  he  contemplated 
that  "He  thus  enjoyed  the  unique  distinction  of  crystal- 
lizing, as  it  were,  the  affinity  binding  two  races  speaking 
the  mother  tongue." 

However,  the  occasion  with  which  we  are  dealing 
was  not  gotten  up  in  honor  of  Mr.  Perkins,  as  we  might 
imagine,  but  in  honor  of  the  boy-king,  Tanu,  the  protege 
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of  Chief  Justice  Chambers.  Of  course  Mr.  Perkins  was 
a  strong  supporter  of  the  legally  proclaimed  monarch  and 
a  determined  enemy  of  his  rival  Mataafa,  though  not  a 
dangerous  one.  Nevertheless  his  description  of  the  king 
is  not  so  flattering  as  the  one  he  gives  of  himself. 

At  two  o'clock  the  British  and  American  troops  took 
up  their  position  in  front  of  the  Tivoli  on  open  ground 
facing  the  sea  and  waited  the  arrival  of  the  monarch  who 
was  to  be  conducted  thence  to  Mulinuu.  The  king,  who 
had  all  this  time  been  living  on  board  the  Porpoise  under 
the  protection  of  Captain  Sturdee,  soon  arrived  with  the 
vice-king  Tamasese,  having  been  rowed  out  from  the 
ship  in  a  barge.  Admiral  Kautz  and  his  staff  together 
with  Captain  Sturdee,  R.  N.,  were  there  to  receive  them 
as  they  stepped  ashore,  and  "the  assembled  troops  pre- 
sented arms  while  the  bugles  sounded  a  royal  flourish." 
Mr.  Perkins  then  goes  on  to  describe  the  appearance  of 
the  distressed  monarch,  and,  those  who  will,  may  compare 
this  description  with  that  given  of  Mataafa  in  the  appen- 
dix and  thus  judge  between  the  rivals.  "The  poor  little 
king  seemed  totally  confused  and  dismayed  by  the  honors 
extended  to  him,  and  while  he  stood  irresolute  and 
embarrassed,  a  pathetically  deprecating  figure,  I  had 
time  to  study  his  appearance  and  personality.  His  cus- 
tume  and  that  of  his  burly  coadjutor,  Tamasese,  who 
stood  beside  him,  were  an  extraordinary  and  incongruous 
as  the  event  which  they  were  donned  to  celebrate.  "Young 
Tanu  wore  his  father's  coat — old  Malietoa  Laupepa's — 
several  sizes  too  large  for  him,  with  his  trousers,  poor 
boy,  not  even  'cut  down'  by  an  indulgent  mother.  He 
grasped  his  great  cocked  hat  nervously,  as  if  uncertain 
what  to  do  with  it,  and  looked  as  uncomfortable  and  un- 
happy as  it  was  possible  for  an  18  year  old  schoolboy 
decked  out  in  the  finery  of  kingly  attire  not  his  own,  to 
look."  Tanu  was  indeed  a  daw  in  borrowed  feathers  and 
it  is  little  wonder  that  his  Samoan  brethren  would  not 
recognize  him  as  king. 

Mr.  Perkins  goes  on  to  tell  of  the  allies  going  to  the 
place  of  coronation.     It  would  scarcely  seem  surprising 
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that  the  Germans  displayed  nothing  but  contempt  for  the 
whole  proceedings.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Perkins  announces 
the  fact  with  an  air  of  reproach.  "The  line  of  march  led 
through  that  part  of  Apia  known  as  Germantown,  the 
verandas  of  the  houses  and  streets  of  which  were  lined 
with  many  employes  of  the  German  firm  who  were  con- 
gregated, looking  on  with  ill-concealed  contempt  at  the 
spectacle  of  a  brotherhood  of  arms,  which,  were  it  but 
ratified  by  treaty  between  the  home  powers,  could  irresti- 
bly  sweep  the  map  of  the  world  and  make  English  the  only 
spoken  language." 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  on  the  further  details 
of  the  ceremony,  how  the  band  played  "God  Save  the 
Queen"  and  "Hail  Columbia"  and  the  Samoan  national 
anthem,  which  was  written  by  the  bandmaster  of  the 
Trenton  ten  years  before,  but  was  entirely  unknown  to 
the  Samoans.  The  installation  of  the  king  took  place 
amidst  the  cheers  of  the  white  men  and  the  shouts  of  his 
own  people.  Speeches  were  delivered,  the  Samoan  royal 
standard  was  run  up  and  the  royal  "kava"  was  brewed  in 
the  usual  way,  namely,  by  chewing  the  root  and  spitting 
the  pulp  into  a  wooden  bowl  containing  water,  which  was 
afterwards  strained  out  and  carried  to  the  assembled 
chiefs. 

Here  again  Mr.  Perkins  notes  the  significant  fact  that 
the  Germans  in  no  way  countenanced  these  proceedings, 
or  any  others  inaugurated  by  the  British  and  Americans 
in  favor  of  these  very  unpromising  candidates  for  the 
throne  of  Samoa.  On  the  whole  there  is  nothing  in  Mr. 
Perkins'  account  of  his  friends  to  make  us  prefer  them  to 
Mataafa.  "The  Germans  took  no  part  in  the  ceremony  of 
crowning  Tanu,"  he  writes.  "They  have  taken  no  part 
in  anything  except  in  upholding  the  claims  of  the  rebel 
king  Mataafa  and  in  opposing  the  English  and  Americans. 
There  was  not  a  single  German  official  visible  in  all  the 
great  crowd  in  the  square,  and  their  guns  were  silent 
when  the  other  ships  saluted. 

In  reply  to  the  greeting  of  the  Samoan  chief,  Chief 
Justice  Chambers,  the  Warwick  of  this  Lilliputian  realm, 
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replied  as  follows :  "We  stand  here  on  the  threshold 
of  a  new  era  in  Samoan  history,  which,  let  us  hope,  will 
make  for  weal  rather  than  for  woe.  This  is  the  hour 
to  which  many  of  us  have  fondly  looked,  but  none  with 
greater  anxiety  than  myself;  none  with  greater  confidence. 
It  is  said  that  truth  crushed  will  rise  again;  some  truths 
are  more  tardy  than  others,  but  when  truth  and  right  are 
supported  by  might  as  in  this  instance,  the  end  comes 
swiftly.  In  the  presence  of  this  cosmopolitan  audience, 
wide  in  its  sympathies,  trusting  in  the  possibilities  of  good 
for  Samoa,  I  once  more  solemnly  declare  in  my  capacity 
as  Chief  Justice  of  Samoa,  that  Malietoa  Tanu,  son  of 
Malietoa  Laupepa  is  the  true  king  of  Samoa." 

With  these  sapient  remarks  of  the  chief  justice,  the 
proceedings  were  brought  to  a  close,  at  least  as  far  as  the 
whites  were  concerned.  Robert  does  not  seem  to  have 
taken  part  in  the  celebration,  though  his  friend  Lansdale 
was  called  upon  to  take  charge  of  the  bluejackets  on  the 
march  to  Mulinuu.  Our  hero  seems  to  have  been  on  duty 
at  his  old  post,  Camp  Matafele,  close  to  the  Catholic 
mission.  He  and  Cadet  Sweet  took  advantage  of  the 
comparative  quiet  then  reigning  to  write  letters  home. 
Sweet's  letter  we  have  already  quoted.  Robert  was  not 
able  to  conclude  his  till  the  following  day,  the  24th.  As 
this  was  the  last  communication  ever  received  from  him 
by  his  relatives,  we  shall  here  quote  it  in  full.  In  it  he 
reviews  the  whole  situation  since  his  arrival  and,  as  usual, 
speaks  very  modestly  about  his  own  share  in  the  trans- 
actions.   It  runs  as  follows : 

Camp  Matafele,  Apia,  Samoa, 
March  23,  1899. 
My  Dear  Father :  Here  we  are  ashore  in  the  midst  of 
an  opera  bouffe  war,  with  little  prospect  of  an  early  ter- 
mination. On  our  arrival  here  we  found  the  Anglo- 
American  king  on  board  the  British  cruiser  Porpoise 
for  protection,  while  his  rival  Mataafa  ran  a  provisional 
government  ashore.  After  some  few  interviews,  Ma- 
taafa was  ordered  to  vacate  the  seat  of  government  and 
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retire  peaceably  to  his  home.  Mataafa  wisely  abandoned 
the  seat,  as  it  was  in  open  view  of  three  men-of-war, 
but  in  place  of  going  home  he  took  to  the  bush  and  sent 
out  small  parties  to  capture  all  natives  not  on  his  side. 
At  this  juncture  we,  in  company  with  the  English,  sent 
men  ashore  to  protect  the  consulates,  and  afterwards  to 
protect  town  property,  etc.  There  have  been  few  en- 
counters with  the  natives,  they,  as  a  rule,  keeping  well 
back  in  the  bush.  The  men-of-war  in  harbor  have  shelled 
the  woods  back  of  the  town,  and  the  British  ship  Por- 
poise has  steamed  around  the  island  shelling-  Mataafa 
villages  and  burning  native  boats.  Very  little  can  be 
learned  of  the  loss  sustained  by  Mataafa,  if  any ;  we  have 
lost  one  man,  the  English  two  and  three  wounded.  I 
have  been  ashore  since  the  fracas  began.  We  all  sleep 
in  trenches  at  night  and  in  the  day  time  camp  wherever 
we  care  to. 

"Mataafa  is  being  advised  by  the  Germans  and  it  is 
thought  they  furnish  him  with  arms.  Were  it  not  for  the 
German  support  no  doubt  the  trouble  would  have  ended 
long  ago,  and  perhaps  never  begun.  Our  forces  and 
the  British  are  acting  together  and  the  place  is  really 
under  martial  law,  any  one  wishing  to  go  along  the  street 
being  obliged  to  have  a  pass.  The  ones  suffering  most 
are  the  Germans  and  the  priests.  The  latter  allowed 
a  great  many  natives  to  take  refuge  in  the  church  and 
enclosures,  principally  women  and  students,  all  non- 
combatants,  but  some  of  the  Malietoa  natives  gave  out  the 
word  that  they  were  harboring  Mataafa  warriors.  This 
caused  the  poor  sisters  to  be  suspected,  and  they  were 
frightened  nearly  out  of  their  wits.  Of  course,  abso- 
lutely nothing  could  be  found  against  them. 

"Today  we  are  going  regularly  to  make  Malietoa  king, 
although  the  poor  fellow,  only  a  young  boy,  cannot  in  any 
way  defend  himself  without  outside  help.  Mataafa  has 
more  than  6000  fairly  good  fighters,  while  this  fellow 
has  little  over  a  thousand,  so  I  see  little  prospect  of  our 
getting  home  soon. 
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NEXT  DAY. 

"The  king  has  been  made  and  everything  is  quiet. 
Mataafa  and  his  forces  are  about  ten  miles  out.  What 
they  intend  doing  no  one  knows.  The  mail  from  Aus- 
tralia has  just  arrived,  but  is  not  yet  distributed.  I  sup- 
pose it  will  bring  news  making  the  Germans  join  us. 
If  not,  I  don't  see  anything  but  war  with  Germany  to 
get  out  of  this  thing. 

"Our  conveniences  for  writing  are  not  of  the  best  so 
you  will  have  to  excuse  lead  pencil.  My  chair  is  a  soft 
stone  under  a  cocoanut  tree.  This  climate  is  a  delightful 
surprise  except  for  the  mosquitoes ;  the  nights  are  lovely, 
only  we  have  to  keep  awake  most  of  the  time,  and  occa- 
sionally it  rains  pitchforks.  Everyone  is  in  excellent 
health.     I  hope  this  will  find  you  all  well. 

With  best  love  to  all,  I  remain 

Your  affectionate  son, 

Rob  Monaghan, 

Ensign." 

The  reference  to  the  alarm  of  the  sisters  recalls  to 
mind  the  shooting  of  one  of  their  pupils  already  alluded 
tc  by  Brother  Philippe.  Robert  does  not  tell  us  of  the 
part  he  played  on  that  occasion,  but  Cardinal  Moran 
refers  to  it  in  the  lecture  already  quoted.  Speaking  of 
our  hero  he  says :  "This  young  American  was  a  Catholic 
— a  devoted  Catholic.  While  in  Apia  he  went  manfully 
and  alone  to  assist  at  Holy  Mass,  and  secured  passes  for 
the  Marist  Brothers  whenever  those  passes  through  the 
fighting  lines  were  required.  There  was  an  attack  on  the 
convent  and  one  of  Tanu's  warriors  shot  a  child,  one 
of  the  school  boarders,  in  the  arm.  Immediately  he  heard 
of  this  outrage,  Ensign  Monaghan  brought  some  sailors 
and  stationed  them  around  the  building.  His  orders  were 
"Shoot  anyone  who  offers  harm  to  the  sisters." 

We  have  already  seen  that  Lansdale,  at  first,  did  not 
look  with  approval  on  Robert's  friendliness  to  the  fathers 
and  sisters.  A  mistaken  sense  of  duty  had  perhaps  inter- 
fered with  the  free  play  of  his  naturally  generous  nature. 
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Cardinal  Moran,  whom  we  have  quoted  as  saying  that  he 
afterwards  had  reason  to  change  his  mind  on  this  question, 
also  relates  some  circumstances  which  helped  to  produce 
that  change.  He  states :  "He  was  deputed  to  visit  and 
search  what  was  known  as  the  Catholic  mission  enclosure, 
near  Apia.  The  enemies  of  the  Marist  fathers  had  re- 
ported that  the  fathers  were  not  only  enrolling  soldiers 
and  gathering  arms  for  Mataafa,  but  had  even  succeeded 
in  securing  cannon  for  Mataafa' s  use.  All  the  prejudice 
of  Lieutenant  Lansdale  vanished  when  he  found  gathered 
in  the  enclosure  about  a  thousand  old  men  and  women 
and  three  or  four  hundred  warriors  of  Tanu,  the  boy-king, 
on  whose  side  Lieutenant  Lansdale,  like  all  the  English 
and  American  officers  were  acting.  The  visit  ended  in 
a  hearty  laugh  when  the  lieutenant  saw  how  grossly  the 
actions  of  the  Marists  had  been  misrepresented.  He 
then  saw  that  the  women  and  old  men  and  children  and 
the  warriors  opposed  to  Mataafa,  looked  to  the  Catholic 
church  as  the  safest  place  of  shelter.  On  his  arrival  at  the 
enclosure,  Lieutenant  Lansdale  asked,  'have  you  any 
cannon  concealed  here  V  'Yes,'  answered  one  of  the  good 
fathers,  'we  have  a  couple  of  very  old  ones  we  have  used 
for  twenty  years  or  more  to  fire  salutes  with  blank  car- 
tridges on  the  feast  of  Christmas  and  at  Easter  tide.' 
Lansdale  at  once  saw  through  the  attempt  to  bring  the 
Marists  into  disfavor,  and  he  became  one  of  the  best 
friends  of  the  Catholic  missionaries." 

Brother  Philippe  also  speaks  of  this  change  in  Lans- 
dale's  attitude,  but  he  relates  an  incident  which  occurred 
on  the  very  day  when  Robert  concluded  his  letter,  which 
shows  that  at  that  time  some  slight  prejudice  still  remain- 
ed. He  writes :  "On  March  24,  the  mission  plantations 
were  pillaged  by  some  hundreds  of  Tanu  warriors.  We 
tried  to  prevent  this  as  we  were  in  sore  straits  ourselves 
for  provisions  for  the  seven  or  eight  hundred  people  who 
had  taken  refuge  at  the  mission,  the  cathedral,  being  very 
spacious,  serving  to  accomodate  most  of  them.  Out  of 
the  enclosure,  something  less  than  an  acre  in  extent,  they 
were  not  allowed.     Even  permission  to  go  and  seek  food 
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was  seldom  granted  in  the  beginning,  and  not  without 
great  difficulty.  On  the  day  in  question,  knowing  it 
would  be  useless  to  go  to  higher  authorities,  I  went  to 
Mr.  Monaghan  to  see  if  he  could  do  anything  to  prevent 
our  plantations  from  being  robbed.  He  allowed  a  sol- 
dier to  accompany  me,  but  as  hunger  knows  no  law,  our 
efforts  were  in  vain.  When  returning,  near  the  town  we 
met  Lieutenant  Lansdale.  I  explained  to  him  the  object 
of  my  errand,  how  Mr.  Monaghan  gave  permission,  etc. 
He  was  quite  displeased  and  said  he  had  no  right  to 
give  it,  not  even  to  allow  any  one  out  of  the  mission 
enclosure.  It  seemed  quite  apparent  that  Lieutenant 
Lansdale  was  more  or  less  prejudiced  against  the  mission, 
However,  before  the  fatal  battle  which  cost  him  his  life, 
his  sentiments  towards  us  were  completely  changed.  We 
were  frequently  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  him  for  per- 
missions, passes,  etc.  This  intercourse  gave  us  an  oppor- 
tunity of  knowing  each  other  more  intimately,  so  that 
ultimately  we  were  warm  friends.  He  gave  us  general 
passes,  was  most  obliging  in  every  way,  and  by  every 
means  endeavored  to  render  our  situation  less  painful. 
Himself  and  Mr.  Monaghan  had  become  quite  familiar 
to  us  and  it  was  with  feelings  of  sincere  sorrow  and 
profound  regret  that  we  heard  the  sad  news  of  their 
deaths/' 

We  may  readily  suppose  that  Robert  had  some  hand 
in  influencing  his  friend  to  change  his  views  with  regard 
to  the  fathers  and  it  is  pleasant  to  record  that  such  a 
change  took  place.  For  those  who  have  followed  our 
history  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  surmise  the  origin  of 
the  religious  bigotry  which  had  instilled  these  prejudices 
into  the  minds  of  such  generous  and  noble-hearted  men  as 
were  many  of  the  American  officers;  we  see  here  the 
fruit  that  had  sprung  from  those  seeds  so  early  sown  in 
Samoan  soil  by  the  London  Missionary  Society.  Of 
course  the  enmity*shown  towards  the  German  section  of 
the  community,  which  was  heartily  reciprocated,  was 
due  to  that  international  jealousy  of  such  long  standing 
amongst  the  inhabitants,  and  with  which  the  English  com- 
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manders  had  been  inoculated,  especially  Captain  Sturdee, 
long  before  the  arrival  of  the  Philadelphia.  Hence,  more 
bitterness  of  party  feeling-  was  shown  throughout  by  the 
British  than  the  Americans,  who  were  rather  drawn  into 
the  contest  by  sympathy  with  their  English  cousins  than 
by  any  other  motive.  The  admiral,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  a  kind-hearted  man,  was  hoodwinked  by  his  more 
prejudiced  but  energetic  English  colleague;  and  thus  gave 
sanction  to  proceedings  which  we  are  sure  he  would  not 
otherwise  have  countenanced.  Perhaps  his  conduct  lends 
some  weight  to  the  assertion  of  Admiral  George  Dewey 
that  men  after  a  certain  age  are  unfitted  for  the  respon- 
sibility of  command  in  time  of  war. 

The  difference  in  the  attitude  of  the  two  nationalities 
could  be  seen  in  the  way  in  which  they  conducted  the 
bombardment.  The  English  endeavored  to  do  all  the 
damage  they  could  with  their  shells  and  fired  ruthlessly 
into  the  villages  and  always  aimed  where  they  had  good 
reason  to  suppose  the  enemy  lay  concealed.  The  Ameri- 
cans on  the  contrary,  fired  at  longer  intervals  and  often 
with  no  definite  target,  sending  their  shells  hurtling 
through  the  tree  tops  in  various  directions,  without  ascer- 
taining the  presence  of  the  enemy.  Their  hearts  were 
evidently  less  involved  in  the  contest,  nevertheless,  they 
must  share  the  responsibility,  since  without  the  sanction 
of  the  admiral  nothing  could  have  been  done.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  some  of  them  took  up  the  cause  of  their 
friends  more  fiercely  than  others.  Amongst  these  ardent 
partisans  of  Tanu  and  the  English  we  must  reckon  Lieu- 
tenant Perkins,  who,  at  least  in  words,  strongly  advocated 
their  cause.  We  cannot  record,  however,  that  personally 
he  effected  much  actual  damage. 

He  tells  us  that  after  the  crowning  of  Tanu  a  "pro- 
clamation of  amnesty  was  issued  and  again  we  opened  our 
arms  to  receive  the  erring  chieftains  who  opposed  Malie- 
toa's  accession,  ready  to  exclaim  'Go  and  sin  no  more/ 
Those  who  professed  to  know  the  natives  best  smiled  at 
our  sanguine  confidence  and  many  did  not  hesitate  to 
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say  that  it  would  take  more  than  proclamations  to  bring 
Mataafa — crafty  old  savage  that  he  was — to  terms." 

This  amnesty  was  issued  on  the  27th,  but  before  that, 
considerable  activity  had  been  displayed  by  the  allies. 
On  the  24th  the  British  cruiser  Tauranga  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Stuart  arrived  on  the  scene  which 
gave  Captain  Sturdee  great  encouragement  to  act  more 
energetically  than  ever.  Indeed,  since  the  installation  of 
Tanu,  the  natives  themselves  had  shown  considerable 
activity  and  signs  of  irritation.  Mr.  Stringham,  writing 
to  the  Deseret  Evening  News,  says :  "The  Mataafans 
commenced  a  high  handed  game  of  looting  everything 
they  could  lay  their  hands  on.  All  the  foreign  residents 
in  the  suburbs  of  Apia,  including  the  premises  of  Chief 
Justice  Chambers  and  our  mission  headquarters,  suffered 
at  their  hands.  Articles  of  furniture,  pianos,  etc.,  of  no 
use  to  the  natives,  were  destroyed  by  them.  The  few 
roads  leading  inland  towards  their  rendezvous  in  the  bush 
were  strewn  with  fallen  trees  and  debris,  bridges  were 
burned  and  torn  up  until  the  ways  were  almost  impassa- 
ble; then  going  some  four  or  five  miles  inland,  the  main 
body  of  the  rebels  commenced  building  their  forts  and 
entrenchments. 

"While  this  was  going  on  the  English  gunboats  con- 
tinued bringing  Malietoan  warriors  from  all  parts  of  the 
islands,  arming  and  drilling  part  of  them  in  preparation 
for  the  coming  struggle."  These  natives  were  placed 
under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Gaunt  of  the  Royalist 
who  thus  commenced  the  formation  of  what  was  after- 
wards known  as  the  "never-glorious"  army  on  account  of 
its  exploits.  No  blame  for  their  failure  can  be  attached 
to  Lieutenant  Gaunt  who  seems  to  have  been  a  brave 
and  energetic  officer.  The  hostilities  of  the  warships  were 
very  active  and  the  smaller  vessels  went  up  and  down 
the  coast  shelling  the  villages.  When  the  amnesty  was 
issued  on  the  27th,  it  was  necessary  to  call  in  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Marist  fathers  in  order  to  convey  the  admiral's 
ultimatum  to  the  Mataafans.  In  this  ultimatum  he 
promised  that  they  would  be  unmolested  for  the  depreda- 
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tions  already  committed  if  they  would  only  return  home 
quietly  and  recognize  Malietoa  as  king  of  Samoa,  "other- 
wise stringent  measures  would  be  taken  against  them." 
So  writes  Mr.  Stringham,  and  he  continues :  "The 
answer  carried  back  by  the  French  priest  who  had  deliver- 
ed the  admiral's  message  was  to  the  effect  that  had  the 
treaty  powers  conjointly,  or  any  one  of  them  asked  a 
recognition  of  their  or  its  authority  as  supreme  in  Samoa 
they  gladly  would  have  complied,  but  they  could  not 
yield  the  kingship  to  Malietoa,  representing  as  he  did 
only  a  small  minority  of  their  people." 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  Mataafans  would  not 
accept  the  terms  of  this  amnesty  which  strove  to  force 
on  them  such  a  contemptible  and  unpopular  monarch  as 
the  boy  Tanu.  However,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Admiral  Kautz  meant  well  in  issuing  it,  for  he  was  a 
kind-hearted  man  though  not  a  very  wise  one,  and  was 
anxious  to  prevent  bloodshed.  However,  many  of  the 
white  people  of  Apia,  whose  prejudices  had  completely 
blinded  them,  seemed  to  think  that  the  amnesty  should 
never  have  been  offered  and  that  it  was  a  complete  be- 
trayal of  their  cause.  They  had  no  desire  to  show  the 
least  mercy  to  Matafaa's  followers  and  wished  the  war- 
ships to  annihilate  them  completely.  So  at  least  it  would 
seem  from  the  report  of  Mr.  Ross,  who  represented  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner  in  Samoa  at  this  time.  Indeed 
the  American  journals  and  those  of  the  rest  of  the  civ- 
ilized world  were  now  beginning  to  get  interested  in  Sa- 
moan  affairs,  and  much  commentary  was  indulged  in  on 
all  sides.  Of  course,  the  American  and  English  journals 
upheld;  the  attitude  taken  by  their  representatives  at 
Samoa  and  lauded  all  their  actions,  while  those  of  the 
Germans  were  always  spoken  of  reproachfully.  The 
German  newspapers,  even  those  published  in  America, 
took  a  somewhat  different  view  of  the  situation.  The 
tone  of  Mr.  Ross's  articles  is  distinctly  pro-British.  In 
his  eyes  the  Germans  are  mere  schemers  trying  to  rob 
his  countrymen  and  their  British  allies  of  all  their  rights 
and  possessions  in   Samoa.     Nevertheless,  he  gives  us 
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more  interesting  information  about  the  proceedings  in 
Apia  imemdiately  after  the  proclamation  of  the  amnesty. 
He  writes  as  follows :  "Of  course,  the  proclamation  fail- 
ed. The  rebels  ignored  it  completely.  They  looted  more 
houses,  they  burned  and  tore  up  bridges  on  the  main  road, 
they  erected  forts  and  barricades  at  various  points,  they 
shot  the  cattle  and  pigs  of  Europeans,  and  they  even 
went  to  the  length  of  destroying  the  plantations  of  white 
people ;  but  they  would  not  attack.  They  would  do  every- 
thing but  fight,  and  the  reason  of  it  all  was  that  the  Ger- 
man consul  had  urged  them  to  wait  for  another  mail 
which  might  bring  them  satisfactory  news  from  Europe." 

We  see  here  that  a  good  deal  was  expected  from  the 
mails  arriving  from  headquarters.  Robert  had  already 
stated  in  his  letter  of  the  24th  that  it  was  then  expected 
that  the  mail  would  bring  orders  for  the  Germans  to  cease 
their  opposition,  but  in  this  he  seems  to  have  been  disap- 
pointed. And  here  we  find  Mr.  Ross  surmising  that  the 
Germans  were  looking  forward  for  support  from  the 
letters  which  they  expected  to  receive  in  the  following 
mail.  This  gives  us  an  idea  of  the  state  of  mind  of  the 
two  parties.  The  allies,  now  encouraged  by  the  arrival 
of  the  Tauranga  and  the  reinforcements  which  they  had 
received  by  the  landing  of  many  Tanu  natives,  felt 
themselves  in  a  position  to  take  more  active  steps  and 
even  to  make  expeditions  into  the  surrounding  country  to 
the  east  and  west  of  the  town  and  southward  along  the 
Tivoli  road  and  the  other  roads  leading  inland.  Robert 
took  part  in  many  such  expeditions,  alternating  from 
day  to  day  in  command  of  the  bluejackets,  with  Cadet 
Sweet.  To  most  of  the  young  men  these  expeditions 
partook  of  the  nature  of  picnic  excursions  and  were,  on 
the  whole,  rather  loosely  conducted,  and  were  intended 
more  for  the  purpose  of  display  and  to  overawe  the 
natives  than  anything  else.  Captain  Sturdee  was  the 
prime  mover  of  these  undertakings  and  frequently  took 
supreme  command  himself. 

Lieutenant  Gaunt  and  his  troop  of  natives  now  began 
to  make  themselves  more  conspicuous  and  the  bombarding 
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was  resumed.  These  things  put  a  good  deal  of  life  into 
the  street  of  Apia.  A  German  school  teacher  has  fur- 
nished the  Chicago  Staats  Zeitung  with  some  of  his  ex- 
periences. An  extract  from  his  journal  for  March  28  gives 
the  following  account  of  a  procession,  very  probably  of 
the  "never-glorious"  army,  as  it  passed  his  house :  "806 
Tanu  people  are  marching  by,  the  first  detachment  under 
the  command  of  a  British  officer.  Most  of  them  carry 
guns ;  some  have  hatchets  and  axes  or  knives  for  the  pur- 
pose of  head-cutting,  while  one  of  the  chiefs  carries  a 
spear.  Several  women  and  girls  strut  proudly  along 
with  the  procession  carrying  water,  nuts,  and  various 
kinds  of  fruits.  One  chief  is  followed  by  a  handsome 
woman  who  carries  nothing;  both  of  these  are  well  form- 
ed, as  are  most  Samoans,  and  both  are  clad  in  black  gar- 
ments trimmed  with  yellow."  After  furnishing  us  with 
this  picture,  our  informant  goes  on  to  tell  how  he  was 
affected  by  the  information  furnished  him  by  the  German 
vice-consul  that  the  bombardment  was  about  to  be  re- 
sumed and  hence  he  would  have  to  look  after  his  safety. 
He  writes  :  "I  packed  up  several  suits,  shirts,  socks,  boots 
and  such  articles  as  would  be  serviceable  for  the  next  few 
days,  for  one  has  to  be  prepared  for  at  least  a  short 
absence  from  one's  house.  Still  I  feel  a  strange  pre- 
sentiment of  evil ;  one  who>  has  never  been  forced  to  run 
away,  finds  it  a  strange  experience  to  be  driven  from  his 
peaceful  abode  by  cannon  balls  and  to  be  compelled  to 
contemplate  that  on  his  return  he  may  find  his  home  rid- 
dled with  shot  or  plundered.  It  is  really  but  little  that  I 
may  call  my  own  and  I  ought  not  to  complain  when  I 
compare  myself  with  those  people  who  live  along  the  coast 
all  the  fruit  of  whose  ten  or  more  years  of  hard  work,  has 
been  stolen  or  destroyel.  But  I  feel  overcome  with  rage 
against  these  Englishmen,  three  of  whose  cruisers  are 
now  lying  in  the  harbor  here." 

Though  Robert,  as  we  have  said,  took  part  in  Captain 
Sturdee's  expeditions,  he  did  not  see  any  fighting.  This 
lack  of  warlike  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  natives 
seemed  very   disappointing  to  many   supporters   of  the 
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English,  if  we  may  judge  from  Mr.  Ross's  account.  It 
appears  as  if  the  white  men  were  anxious  to  tempt  the 
natives  into  open  conflict  so  as  to  have  further  justification 
for  vigorous  action  against  them.  But  Mataafa's  men 
would  not  attack  the  whites  and  Tanu's  men  seemed 
frightened  to  enter  into  an  engagement  with  their 
enemies.  Mr.  Ross  writes  as  follows :  "We  went  out 
with  expeditions  against  the  rebels,  and  Lieutenant  Gaunt 
after  policing  and  disinfecting  Mulinuu,  began  working 
to  get  his  'never-glorious'  army  into  fighting  shape. 
Gaunt* s  army  made  a  brave  show  as  they  marched  up 
through  Apia  one  morning,  and  Gaunt  seemed  proud  of 
his  command.  I  saw  him  the  same  evening;  he  had  a  face 
as  long  as  a  fiddle  and  the  dictonary  could  not  supply 
him  with  words  sufficient  to  express  his  indignation  and 
chagrin.  He  had  led  his  army,  to  the  number  of  three 
hundred,  into  the  bush  up  the  Tivoli  road  and  had  sur- 
prised the  enemy;  but  the  men  would  not  follow.  'Just 
fancy,'  he  said,  'I  had  the  makings  of  the  finest  little 
fight  imaginable  within  120  yards  of  50  of  the  white 
caps,  and  not  one  of  my  men  could  I  get  nearer  than 
400  yards  of  them.'  But  Gaunt  persisted.  He  went 
straight  down  to  Mulinuu  and  called  a  cabinet  meeting 
of  the  king's  thirteen  chiefs  and  gave  them  a  fearful 
slanging.  He  asked  for  50  picked  men  and  they  agreed 
tc  give  them  to  him.  Next  morning  the  chosen  50  were 
duly  paraded,  when,  lo,  and  behold,  30  of  them  were 
missing;  they  had  sent  substitutes. 

"A  flying  column  of  British  and  Americans  with  about 
a  hundred  Samoans  began  to  push  the  brush  roads  daily. 
Meantime  the  rebels  were  continuing  their  deviltries. 
The  bridges  along  the  road  leading  westward  were  all  torn 
up  or  burned,  and  large  trees  were  cut  down  across  all 
the  roads  to  block  the  machine  guns.  The  houses  on 
the  German  plantation  at  Vailele  were  now  looted.  The 
houses  of  other  Germans  who  lived  in  the  bush  at  the 
back  of  the  town  were  similarly  treated,  for  the  Germans, 
who  had  been  telling  them  not  to  fight  and  to  hold  out  for 
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news  by  the  mail,  were  evidently  not  now  going  to  help 
them  out  of  the  pit  they  had  digged  for  them. 

"On  Thursday  afternoon  we  went  into  the  bush  again 
— this  time  up  the  Tivoli  road.  Lansdale  and  the  Ameri- 
cans with  a  Colt  gun  led;  then  came  the  Samoans  under 
Gaunt;  next,  Cave  with  the  British  bluejackets  and  a 
7-pounder  field  piece.  Captain  Sturdee  was  in  command 
of  the  whole  force,  which  formed  quite  a  respectable 
looking  column.  After  marching  about  a  mile,  we  de- 
bouched to  the  left  and  entered  a  comparatively  clear 
space  near  Mr.  Blacklock's  house.  Across  a  deep  ravine, 
where  a  river  flowed  through  the  tropical  bush,  we  got  a 
view  of  the  village  of  Mangi-angi.  There  was  a  white 
wooden  church  that  stared  at  us  with  its  common-place 
glass  windows,  and  to  the  left  of  that  we  could  discern 
the  brown  thatch  of  a  few  Samoan  houses  clustering 
in  the  trees.  Here  we  sighted  the  enemy.  No  sooner 
had  the  machine  gun  started  than  the  friendlies  began  to 
loose  off  their  rifles  from  cover  just  behind.  For  fifteen 
minutes  there  was  a  sharp  engagement.  The  village  was 
soon  in  flames,  some  men  burning  and  other  engaging  the 
enemy  in  retreat.  The  Mataafa  men  returned  the  fire  and 
some  of  the  bullets  passed  unpleasantly  close  over  our 
heads. 

"Presently  we  noticed  the  red  caps  (Tanu's  men) 
coming  back  to  the  village,  and  to  the  left  of  the  burning 
houses  we  saw  them  dancing  about  and  could  hear  them 
yelling.  Evidently  they  had  come  upon  some  of  the 
enemy's  dead.  Presently  we  saw  a  man  pass  with  a  head 
on  a  stick,  and  after  leaving  the  burning  village,  they 
marched  back  through  the  bush  singing  wierd  war  songs. 
Meantime  the  severed  head  had  been  carried  in  triumph 
through  the  main  street  of  Apia  and  on  to  Mulinuu,  a 
native  jumping  and  dancing  fantastically  before  it.  I 
had  returned  from  our  expedition  when  Captain  Stuart 
of  H.  M.  S.  Tauranga  landed  in  front  of  the  hotel,  ac- 
companied by  one  of  his  lieutenants.  He  looked  black  as 
thunder  and,  as  he  told  his  boat  to  follow  him  to  Mulinuu, 
I   guessed  he  was  bent  on  serious  business.      Slipping 
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down  to  Mulinuu  on  my  bicycle,  I  found  the  captain  talk- 
ing very  plainly  to  the  young  king.  'Tell  him,'  he  said 
through  an  interpreter,  'that  I  am  very  angry  that  any 
heads  should  have  been  taken.  Any  man  who  cuts  off 
a  head  after  this,  or  any  man  who  is  seen  carrying  a 
head,  will  be  most  severly  punished.  I'll  have  him  hanged 
on  the  nearest  tree  without  trial.  Let  that  be  known  to 
all  the  people  at  once.  'Good  night.'  Subsequently  I 
learned  that  the  head  was  not  taken  by  any  of  the  Apia 
people,  but  by  those  who  had  only  the  day  before  arrived 
from  the  island  of  Tutuila,  and  who  did  not  know  the 
antipathy  of  the  white  people  to  this  mutilation  of  the 
dead.  The  Tutuila  men  now  expressed  their  deep  regret 
and  promised  they  would  bear  the  captain's  words  in 
mind ;  and  the  king  promptly  issued  a  proclamation  warn- 
ing his  warriors  that  men  cutting  off  heads  would  be 
promptly  hanged  or  shot." 

This  incident  of  the  head-taking  naturally  aroused 
some  strong  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  German  residents 
who  were  not  likely  to  miss  such  a  good  opportunity  for 
finding  fault  with  their  rivals.  Many  of  them  wrote 
indignantly  on  the  subject.  But  it  was  difficult  under  the 
circumstances  to  restrain  the  Samoans  from  such  acts, 
once  they  had  been  incited  to  war.  Hence  we  should  not 
blame  the  Mataafans  too  severely  when  some  of  their 
number  resorted  to  the  same  savage  practice  by  way  of 
reprisals  on  the  occasion  of  their  subsequent  victory. 

"The  German  consul,"  writes  Mr.  Ross,  "jumped  at 
the  chance  of  sending  another  letter  to  the  admiral,  mak- 
ing everything  possible  of  the  incident." 

"On  returning  to  Apia  late  in  the  afternoon,  the  col- 
umn marched  out  to  the  village  of  Vaimusu,  the  scene 
of  the  battle  in  which  our  friendlies  routed  the  Mataafa 
men  a  few  days  previously.  The  village  was  burned. 
Then  on  Friday  we  pushed  out  in  the  same  direction 
to  clear  the  road  and  capture  the  stone  fort  in  which  the 
natives  were  reported  to  be  in  strength.  We  routed  them 
easily,  dropping  two  as  they  retreated.  None  of  our 
force  was  hurt.     As  the  days  went  on  Captain   Stuart 
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was  interviewed  by  the  French  priests,  who  were  very 
anxious  to  save  Mataafa.  They  thought  they  could 
bring  him  in.  Captain  Stuart  gave  them  every  show  and 
was  most  considerate.  The  admiral  apparently  acquiesced. 
Everyone  was  anxious  to  prevent  more  bloodshed.  The 
priests  saw  Mataafa  and  had  a  long  talk  with  him,  but 
could  do  nothing.  Hoping  against  hope  for  the  favorable 
news  from  the  three  powers  that  the  German  consul  had 
promised  them,  Mataafa  and  his  chiefs  held  out.  They 
had  until  10  P.  M.  on  March  30  to  surrender,  but  that 
hour  arrived  without  result." 

So  far,  as  we  have  seen,  Robert  was  playing  no  very 
important  part  in  the  proceedings.  His  time,  however, 
was  close  at  hand.  Meanwhile,  he  was  performing  his 
duty  quietly  and  unostentatiously  at  the  post  to  which 
he  had  been  appointed  by  his  superior.  Here  nothing  of 
importance  transpired,  but  at  the  consulate,  where  Mr. 
Perkins  was  stationed,  on  the  evening  of  March  29  much 
firing  was  heard  by  those  on  board  the  Philadelphia,  and 
it  was  thought  that  some  serious  event  had  there  trans- 
pired. 

Mr.  Perkins  makes  no  reference  to  the  cause  of  the 
firing  but  seems  to  have  experienced  some  alarm  on  the 
following  night.  Reviewing  the  events  that  occurred  in 
his  neighborhood  since  the  crowning  of  Tanu,  he  writes : 
"With  the  exception  of  occasionl  night  alarms  and  chance 
shots  from  look-outs  and  pickets,  our  days  and  nights 
passed  uneventfully  but  yet  anxiously,  until  the  night  of 
March  30  when  an  attack  was  made  on  the  British  con- 
culate  which  we  joined  in  repelling.  It  must  not  be 
thought,  however,  that  our  nights,  or  even  our  days,  were 
restful.  On  the  contrary,  there  was  not  a  man  in  garrison 
but  who  constantly  slept  on  his  arms,  when,  indeed,  he 
slept  at  all,  lying  behind  the  sand-bag  barricade  along 
the  veranda,  and  for  periods  of  more  than  twenty-four 
hours  at  a  time,  I  did  not  close  my  eyes.  On  the  night  of 
Thursday,  March  30,  I  received  an  order  through  Flag- 
Lieutenant  Miller,  who  was  sent  over  to  inquire  about 
the  firing  which  had  occurred,  to  go  out  next  day  on  a 
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scout  to  the  eastward.  Accordingly,  after  a  talk  with 
commander  Sturdee,  R.  N.,  who  had  been  appointed  com- 
mander of  the  forces  on  shore,  I  organized  a  reconnoiter- 
ing  party  consisting  of  three  sergeants,  one  corporal,  twen- 
ty-three privates,  and  a  trumpeter,  and  including  a  Colt 
automatic  gun — all  but  six  men  of  my  garrison.  Having 
no  field  carriage  for  the  Colt,  it  was  necessary  to  transport 
the  gun  and  tripod  on  which  it  was  mounted  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  men  detailed  to  fire  it.  With  the  scout- 
ing party  went  Interpreter  Hall  and  five  friendly  native 
warriors  whom  I  had  asked  for  from  Mulinuu.  Acting 
Assistant  Surgeon  H.  E.  Odell  U.  S.  N.,  of  the  Philadel- 
phia, volunteered  to  go  as  medical  officer,  and  accom- 
panied the  party,  together  with  one  hospital  attendant 
bearing  stretchers." 

As  Mr.  Perkins  attaches  much  importance  to  the  re- 
sults of  the  expedition  thus  organized  for  the  31st,  we 
may  here  submit  the  account  of  it  which  he  has  furnished. 
It  will  enable  us  to  understand  better  the  events  of  the 
following  day,  which  brought  about  the  final  catastrophe. 
He  writes 

"The  result  of  this  scout  is  important  as  it  led  to  the 
ill-fated  expedition  next  day.  Proceeding  to  the  east- 
ward, we  reached  the  Vaivasi  river  between  the  village 
of  Matafagatele  and  that  of  Fangali.  I  ordered  the  Colt 
gun  to  be  mounted  and  concealed  in  a  clump  of  shrub- 
bery, its  fire  covering  for  about  a  thousand  yards  the  shore 
line  of  a  broad  cove  skirting  the  latter  village;  then  tak- 
ing skirmishing  order,  with  the  friendlies  and  five  of  our 
own  men  thrown  out  as  scouts,  ahead  and  on  the  flanks, 
I  proceeded  cautiously  with  my  small  force  of  about  20 
men  towards  the  village.  The  afternoon  was  a  beautiful 
one,  and  I  remember  looking  out  over  the  peaceful  tropic 
scene,  with  difficulty  realizing  that  war  existed.  The 
silvery  surf  dashed  upon  the  coral  reef  across  the  broad 
bay;  the  limpid  water  of  the  inner  lagoon  drowsily 
washed  the  sand  at  our  feet.  On  the  right  was  a  thicket 
of  scrub  or  second  growth  and  banana  plants,  interspersed 
with  tall  and  feathery  cocoa  palms.     Ahead  we  could  see 
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the  village  of  Fangali  peacefully  resting,  its  native  huts 
peeping  from  out  the  clumps  of  palms,  and  here  and  there 
thin  wisps  of  smoke  rising  from  a  thatched  roof,  sug- 
gesting the  cooking  of  supper. 

"I  had  almost  convinced  myself  of  the  absurdity  and 
inutility  of  any  further  advance  and  was  about  to  give 
the  order  to  turn  back,  when  Dr.  Odell,  who  was  near 
me  in  the  advance,  suddenly  gave  a  startled  exclamation, 
raised  his  rifle  and  quickly  fired  two  shots.  At  the  same 
time  I  saw  a  native  wearing  the  white  head-dress  and 
lava-lava  of  the  enemy,  jump  almost  from  under  our  feet 
and  bound  off  into  the  bush  to  the  right ;  a  few  more  shots 
followed  from  those  in  advance,  some  of  which  were 
answered  by  the  enemy.  Giving  the  command  to  deploy 
and  recalling  the  scouts,  I  ordered  three  volleys  to  be  fired 
into  the  bush,  which  were  replied  to  by  the  enemy,  who, 
however,  remained  covered.  The  hostiles'  firing  having 
ceased,  we  approached  the  village  which  had  just  been 
abandoned.  It  was  evident  that  we  had  taken  the  enemy 
completely  by  surprise,  for  much  of  his  property  was 
found  hastily  left  behind. 

I  was  discussing  with  Dr.  Odell  the  propriety  of  burn- 
ing the  village  when  fire  was  suddenly  resumed  by  the 
hostiles  on  our  right  flank  from  the  direction  of  the  ba- 
nana patch  and  cocoa  groves  beyond.  The  firing  growing 
brisk,  and  my  two  squads  being  insufficient  to  withstand 
an  attack  from  any  force,  I  gave  the  order  to  retire,  fall- 
ing back  in  echelon,  i.  e.,  squads,  alternately  halting,  fir- 
ing and  retiring.  Having  reached  the  Colt  gun,  600 
yards  distant,  and  the  enemy  continuing  to  fire  boldly,  I 
decided  upon  a  stand,  rallied  the  detachment  and  opened 
with  the  Colt  in  the  direction  of  the  enemy  who  still 
remained  hidden  from  view.  The  hostiles  were  evidently 
gathering  in  force,  for  they  did  not  cease  their  fire  even 
after  the  Colt  opened,  and  I  suddenly  became  aware  that 
sharpshooters  from  the  native  huts  were  making  targets 
of  us,  by  a  bullet  chipping  the  sand  at  my  feet,  and  an- 
other cutting  a  twig  which  struck  my  trumpeter  stand- 
ing by  me  in  the  face. 
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"The  scene  was  still  beautiful  and  I  could  not  help 
thinking  it  was  all  a  part  of  a  play — the  puffs  of  smoke 
from  the  sharpshooters  across  the  bay,  the  answering 
splash  of  the  bullets  a  few  yards  short  of  us,  or  the  patter 
as  it  struck  the  sand  at  my  feet.  This  was  all  that  dis- 
turbed the  tropic  beauty  of  the  scene  before  us.  I  had 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  making  my  men  realize  that  they 
were  being  shot  at  and  inducing  them  to  conceal  them- 
selves; several  coolly  set  their  sights,  and,  taking  careful 
aim,  tried  to  silence  the  sharpshooters;  but  their  fire  in- 
creasing and  our  position  being  much  exposed,  I  ordered 
the  Colt  gun  to  be  dismounted  and  retired,  continuing 
our  tactics  of  orderly  retreat.  We  kept  this  up  until  well 
out  of  range  of  the  enemy;  then  sounding  'to  the  rear* 
we  arrived  at  the  consulate  just  at  dusk,  happily  without 
casualty. 

"I  regarded  this  reconnaissance  as  valuable  for  two 
reasons :  First,  we  explored  the  country  for  two  miles 
to  the  eastward,  locating  the  enemy ;  second,  we  developed 
him  in  force  and  discovered  that  he  was  bold  enough  to 
attack  spiritedly,  when  it  had  been  said  that  he  would  run 
at  the  first  approach  of  the  white  man.  It  is  my  belief, 
in  the  light  of  subsequent  events,  had  we  not  taken  the 
natives  entirely  by  surprise,  we  would  have  been  cut  off 
and  killed.  I  do  not  use  the  word  'captured'  because  no 
such  word  is  applicable  to  Samoan  warfare.  They  never 
take  prisoners,  but  shoot  or  murder  every  man  that  falls 
into  their  hands  and  decapitate  their  victims. 

"These  are  the  people  who  are  characterized  by  philan- 
thropists and  missionaries  as  'noble  savages/  'the  most 
peaceable  and  kindly  of  human  beings,'  'the  noblest  type 
of  aborigine,'  etc.  I  have  seen  the  head-hunters  of  Bor- 
neo, the  Malays  of  the  Indian  archipelago,  and  the  Der- 
vishes of  the  Soudan,  and  all  are  humane  and  merciful 
in  comparison  to  the  savages  of  Samoa." 

This  is  not  well  said.  The  natives  had  been  provoked 
beyond  endurance  by  the  white  men,  not  only  on  this 
occasion,  but  throughout  the  whole  week  past.  After 
firing  on  sight  at  the  Samoans,  surprising  them  whilst 
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engaged  in  peaceful  occupations,  or  at  least  if  lurking 
in  ambush  offering  to  do  no  injurv  to  the  white  men, 
as  had  been  their  policy  all  along  according  to  their  worst 
enemies,  Mr.  Perkins  seems  surprised,  not  to  say  scared, 
because  they  had  manhood  enough  when  thus  wantonly 
provoked  to  return  his  lire  in  defense  of  their  hearths  and 
homes,  their  women  and  babes,  whose  only  place  of  re- 
fuge the  gallant  lieutenant  had  been  even  then  contem- 
plating committing  to  the  flames.  The  lieutenant  was 
fulfilling  his  orders,  but  such  duty  to  any  right  feeling 
man  must  have  been  unpleasant.  The  white  men  were 
invaders,  these  hunted  Samoans  were  standing  on  their 
native  soil.  They  were  ignorant  and  they  were  told  that 
they  had  infringed  the  white  man's  law  by  one  section 
of  the  strangers,  whilst  another  section  denied  the  fact. 
They  had  been  promised  independence,  and  now  the  heart- 
less strangers  were  trying  to  impose  a  most  distasteful 
and  incompetent  ruler  upon  them.  White  troops  had 
been  sent  out  to  coerce  them  and  irritate  them  into  action, 
striving  to  force  them  to  fight  so  that  an  excuse  might 
be  given  for  crushing  them ;  and  in  spite  of  all  this  they 
had  shown  a  forbearance  and  prudence  far  beyond  what 
might  have  been  expected  from  white  men  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances; and  when  at  length  their  persecutors  had 
succeeded  in  rousing  the  dormant  savagery  of  their  na- 
ture, and  these  otherwise  gentle,  forgiving,  unrevengeful 
people,  stung  to  rage,  waged  war  victoriously,  and  some 
amongst  them,  in  a  moment  of  triumph,  practised  the 
barbarous  customs  taught  them  by  their  ancestors,  Mr. 
Perkins  is  horror-struck,  and  picturing  himself  as  a  war- 
rior who  has  warred  in  many  lands  against  all  kinds  of 
savages,  pronounces  these  poor  baited  creatures  the  most 
cruel  and  degraded  of  all  men.  This  is  unjust.  Though 
Robert  himself  became  a  victim  of  the  cruel  savagery 
stirred  up,  alas,  in  great  part  by  his  own  countrymen,  we 
cannot  forget  that  his  enemies  were  fighting  against 
oppressors,  and  had  our  hero  merely  fallen  fighting  in  the 
cause  of  oppression,  even  at  the  call  of  duty,  we  should 
not  have  had  reason  to  write  this  history.     It  was  the 
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individual  circumstances  of  his  death  that  made  him  a 
hero.  These,  and  these  alone,  lifted  him,  in  a  moment, 
above  his  fellows  as  a  heroic  act  of  self-sacrifice  arising 
from  the  noblest  of  motives  calmly  performed  with  free 
choice  of  an  alternative  can  ever  lift  a  man  for  all  time 
to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  fame. 

Had  Robert  survived  he  would  not  have  written  of 
his  enemies  as  Mr.  Perkins  has  done,  nor  indeed  has 
Mr.  Tripp,  the  American  commissioner,  so  written  when 
all  the  events  of  the  Samoan  affair  were  placed  before 
him  in  their  clearest  light  and  his  countrymen  were  burn- 
ing for  revenge. 

So  passed  Good  Friday,  1899,  and  with  it  the  month 
of  March.  On  the  following  day,  throughout  the  Chris- 
tian world,  preparations  would  be  made  for  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  greatest  festival  of  the  year,  the  day  when  the 
living  Savior  rose  glorious  from  the  tomb,  triumphant 
over  death  and  sin,  to  confirm  mankind  in  the  doctrine 
of  "Peace  on  earth  to  men  of  good  will"  which  He  came 
on  earth  to  teach. 


CHAPTER  XV. 
Robert's  Last  March — A  Comedy. 

The  morning  of  Holy  Saturday,  April  i,  1899,  save 
for  a  few  sudden  tropical  showers,  rose  clear  and  balmy 
on  the  beautiful  island  of  Upolu.  It  was  early  winter 
in  Samoa,  but  in  that  tropical  land  a  winter's  day  is  often 
as  bright  as  the  summer  days  that  were  passing  in  San 
Diego,  four  thousand  miles  away,  where  a  sturdy,  gray- 
haired,  widowed  man,  in  the  midst  of  his  other  children, 
waited  the  coming  of  his  sailor  son.  Robert,  from  his 
post  on  shore,  at  the  bridge  of  Mulivai  near  the  Catholic 
mission,  could  see  the  preparations  going  on  for  a  great 
expedition  planned  for  that  day.  He  saw  the  steam  launch 
of  the  Philadelphia  preparing  to  set  out  in  company  with 
the  Porpoise  along  the  western  coast,  and  the  Royalist 
getting  ready  to  leave  the  harbor  and  proceed  eastward 
to  shell  the  villages  and  brush  that  lined  the  shore  in  that 
direction.  This  was  to  be  but  as  a  preliminary  to  the 
march  eastward  over  the  ground  covered  by  Lieutenant 
Perkins'  expedition  of  the  previous  day,  in  which  Robert 
was  the  more  interested  since  he  was  to  accompany  the 
troops  himself  on  this  occasion.  From  time  to  time  he 
came  in  contact  with  his  friend  Lansdale,  who  was  full 
of  enthusiasm  and  evidently  quite  desirous  of  a  brush 
with  the  natives.  Lansdale  was  a  brave  man  and  perhaps 
like  others  he  thought  there  was  little  danger  in  the  sortie 
proposed. 

To  most  of  the  young  men  such  excursions  were 
looked  upon  as  the  source  of  a  little  excitement  and  fun. 
It  is  true  as  we  shall  see,  Mr.  Perkins  took  it  rather  more 
seriously,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  who  knew  the 
natives  well  afterwards  spoke  of  the  expedition  as  an  act 
of  recklessness  and  folly.    Amongst  these  were  the  Marist 
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missionaries,  who  knew  well  the  state  of  irritation  which 
had  been  aroused  bv  the  proceedings  of  the  past  week. 
But  their  counsels  were  not  likely  to  be  heeded  nor  did 
they  volunteer  any.  Besides  they  were  busy  making  prep- 
arations for  the  celebration  of  Easter  Sunday.  On  this 
account  Brother  Philippe  had  sought  out  Lansdale  that 
very  morning  in  order  to  obtain  a  pass  for  a  missionary 
to  go  to  Mulinuu  to  say  Mass  next  day  for  a  large  number 
of  refugees  there  congregated.  "Being  busy  at  the  time," 
writes  Brother  Philippe,  "Lansdale  promised  to  give  the 
pass  during  the  course  of  the  day;  but,  alas,  he  was  to 
give  no  more,  as  that  day  proved  his  last."  Lansdale  had 
been  at  great  pains  to  get  permission  to  accompany  the 
party  setting  out  that  day,  although  his  duties  as  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  Philadelphia  stood  in  his  way.  How- 
ever, he  obtained  a  substitute,  and  being  put  in  charge 
of  the  American  forces,  he  was  all  eagerness  to  set  out. 
Robert  also  looked  forward  with  some  interest  to  the 
expedition ;  for,  as  we  have  seen,  his  military  ardor  was 
great  and  he  was  totally  unacquainted  with  fear.  Cadet 
Sweet  wished  to  take  his  place  and  offered  to  do  so,  mak- 
ing his  excuse  that  although  it  was  Robert's  turn  to  take 
charge  of  the  bluejackets,  a  sore  heel  which  our  hero  was 
suffering  from,  incapacitated  him  for  duty.  But  Robert 
would  not  listen  to  him. 

Captain  Sturdee  was  in  high  glee,  for  a  jovial  man 
was  the  captain,  a  man  of  energy  and  many  devices.  He 
would  have  settled  this  question  long  ago,  but  he  had 
been  held  back  by  the  trammels  of  red  tape.  For  three 
months  his  ship  the  Porpoise  had  lain  idly  at  anchor  in 
the  harbor,  and  he  had  been  helpless,  unable  to  fire  a  gun 
until  the  arrival  of  the  American  admiral,  while  the  Ger- 
mans had  laughed  in  their  sleeves  at  his  helplessness. 
But  now  his  hour  of  triumph  was  at  hand.  Indeed,  he 
had  already  accomplished  much.  For  had  not  he  and 
Consul  Maxse  worked  their  wills  with  the  admiral,  and 
was  not  his  power  theirs?  They  had  brought  about  the 
bombardment;  they  had  driven  that  rascal  Mataafa  to 
the  woods,  destroying  his  property  and  that  of  many  of 
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his  German  allies;  they  had  broken  up  the  provisional 
government,  and  crowned  the  boy-king  Tanu.  But  now 
Captain  Sturdee  wished  to  go  further.  He  would  attack 
Mataafa  in  his  fastnesses,  and  drive  his  warriors  far 
from  the  town,  and  destroy  the  villages  of  his  followers 
and  their  sympathizers,  and  utterly  break  his  power. 
Lieutenant  Perkins'  expedition  of  the  previous  day  had 
given  a  pretext.  The  natives  had  exchanged  shots  with 
a  scouting  party  of  white  men;  therefore  they  must  be 
punished  and  intimidated  to  a  greater  extent  than  ever. 
Thus  he  would  put  a  stop  to  the  sharpshooting  around 
the  consulate,  the  pillaging  of  the  plantations,  and  other 
annoyances.  This  is  at  least  what  he  proposed  with  great 
earnestness  as  he  walked,  as  was  his  wont,  up  and  down 
the  quarter-deck  of  the  Philadelphia  with  the  admiral, 
gesticulating  vigorously  and  laying  down  the  law  to  that 
complacent  dignitary. 

This  seems  to  have  been  the  captain's  plan.  The  Roy- 
alist was  to  sail  forth  on  her  errand  of  destruction,  scar- 
ing the  lurking  natives  from  their  hiding  places  near  the 
shore,  and  clearing  the  way  for  the  expedition  of  the 
afternoon.  In  the  afternoon  the  bluejackets  and  marines 
were  to  march  eastward  along  the  coast  for  a  few  miles, 
burning  the  villages  of  the  sympathizers  of  Mataafa,  and 
then  return.  Those  in  command  of  the  expedition 
thought  fit  to  attempt  to  return  by  an  inland  route.  The 
official  report  denies  that  this  was  predetermined.  It  was, 
however,  permitted.  This  route  lay  through  the  Vailele 
plantation  by  a  road  leading  to  the  Tivoli  road,  and  took 
the  party  a  mile  and  a  half  inland  out  of  sight  of  the 
warship.  The  plantation  of  Vailele,  starting  at  a  prom- 
ontory three  or  four  miles  east  of  Apia,  stretched  inland 
dividing  into  two  limbs  of  elevated  land,  one  of  which 
curved  back  westward  to  the  rear  of  the  town.  "The 
plantation  is  beautifully  situated,"  writes  a  contributor  to 
the  San  Francisco  Traveller,  "on  the  edge  of  a  lagoon, 
and  the  superintendent's  house  looks  out  over  the  reef, 
with  its  line  of  curling  white  breakers,  to  the  limitless 
expanse  of  the  blue  Pacific.     It  was  here,  just  ten  wears 
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ago,  that  the  Germans  tried  to  land  a  force  of  some  hun- 
dred sailors,  with  the  result  that  they  lost  nearly  half 
their  little  party.  Behind  the  house  the  cocoanut  palms, 
planted  in  regular  avenues,  stretch  back  for  miles  until 
the  thick  bush  which  covers  the  mountains  of  Upolu  is 
reached.  At  this  altitude  and  distance  from  the  sea, 
cocoanuts  will  not  grow  to  advantage,  and  so  the  plan- 
tation comes  to  an  end." 

The  promontory  where  the  estate  touches  on  the  sea 
is  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  bay  lying  east  of  Apia, 
if  such  a  trifling  indentation  in  the  shore  line  can  be  called 
a  bay.  On  the  shore  of  the  bay  at  the  base  of  the  prom- 
ontory is  the  village  of  Fangali  and  nearer  Apia  to  the 
east  of  Matauta  Point  lies  Matafangatele.  Back  of  the 
shore  line  between  Fangali  and  Matafangatele,  a  mile  and 
a  half  away  and  parallel  with  the  beach  road,  lay  the  road 
through  the  plantation  by  which  it  was  proposed  that  the 
expedition  should  return  to  Apia  after  marching  along 
the  beach  to  Fangali  and  across  the  promontory  at  its  base 
to  the  neighborhood  of  Latonga,  a  village  at  a  distance 
of  about  four  miles  from  the  consulate.  They  would  have 
carried  out  this  plan  had  it  not  been  for  the  tragic  occur- 
rence which  interfered  with  their  designs  and  put  an  end 
to  our  history. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  to  many  persons  in  Samoa, 
Captain  .Sturdee's  vigorous  and  aggressive  policy  did  not 
appeal,  either  on  the  score  of  humanity  or  prudence. 
Hitherto  it  had  caused  greater  irritation  of  the  natives 
and  more  pillaging  both  on  the  part  of  Tanu's  warriors 
and  Mataafa's  men  than  would  otherwise  have  occurred. 
With  regard  to  the  present  expedition  Father  Forestier 
writes :  "It  was  an  act  of  the  greatest  folly  and  madness 
to  send  such  a  handful  of  men  into  the  enemy's  country, 
and  though  the  bravest  of  the  brave,  they  could  not  stand 
the  fire  of  at  least  a  thousand  Samoans  who  were  ren- 
dered furious  by  the  fact  that  they  had  been  bombarded 
the  whole  of  that  morning  by  one  of  the  British  men-of- 
war,  the  Royalist.  But  even  then  they  would  not  have 
attacked  the  allied  party  had  not  these  latter  fired  on  them 
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first.  Mataafa  had  given  strict  orders  to  his  men  not 
to  engage  in  combat  with  the  English  or  Americans,  as 
he  wished  it  to  be  understood  that  he  was  not  at  war  with 
those  powers.  His  warriors  have  assured  us  that  in  many 
of  those  inland  expeditions  of  the  allied  party  they  could 
often  have  killed  many,  even  if  they  had  not  annihilated 
all  of  them,  for  the  troops  often  passed  close  to  where  the 
natives  lay  in  ambush.  On  one  occasion  they  say  the 
allied  party  had  stacked  their  guns  on  the  road  whilst  the 
natives  were  in  ambush  not  more  than  50  yards  off,  and 
could  have  killed  many  if  they  had  so  wished.  I  related 
this  to  an  American  soldier  and  he  said  he  remembered 
the  occasion  well,  for  he  was  one  of  the  party,  and  he 
added  he  suspected  the  natives  were  about  but  thought 
that  they  would  have  suffered  greatly  also.  All  this 
shows  how  rash  it  was  to  expose  such  valuable  lives,  and 
for  this  the  admiral  was  to  blame." 

We  have  already  heard  Mr.  Stringham's  views  on  the 
general  question  and  this  expedition  in  particular;  while 
the  German  inhabitants  of  Apia  seemed  to  have  looked 
forward  with  some  degree  of  pleasure  to  the  prospect  of 
disaster  to  the  arms  of  their  rivals.  The  members  of  the 
expedition,  as  we  have  said,  for  the  most  part  seem  to 
have  looked  upon  their  undertaking  in  the  light  of  a 
picnic  excursion;  but  we  must  except  Lieutenant  Perkins 
who,  from  his  own  account,  was  very  apprehensive  of 
the  result.  But  as  the  lieutenant  was  generally  appre- 
hensive, no  one  treated  his  presentments  very  seriously. 
He  writes :  "I  was  first  apprised  of  this  movement  at 
nine  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Saturday,  April  1,  by 
Lieutenant  Lansdale  calling  at  the  consulate  and  asking 
me  how  many  men  I  could  supply.  I  inquired  for  what 
purpose.  He  replied  that  a  force  was  to  be  sent  out  to 
the  eastward.  In  answer  to  my  inquiry  as  to  the  number, 
he  said  'about  a  hundred,  with  a  body  of  50  or  60  natives. 
I  remarked  that  I  thought  the  force  too  small,  that  the 
enemy  had  been  developed  in  considerable  numbers,  and 
that  their  strength  was  unknown.  Lansdale  replied  that 
the  Royalist  would  precede  and  shell  the  villages,  and  that 
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we  would  probably  have  to  take  no  part  in  the  affair. 
He  asked  me  if  I  would  go.  I  still  felt  uncertain  and 
could  not  divest  myself  of  a  strong  feeling  of  reluctance 
against  taking  so  few  men  into  what  might  prove  to  be 
a  trap,  neither  could  I  throw  off  an  unaccountable  fore- 
boding- of  disaster,  but  for  fear  of  being  misunderstood, 
tried  not  to  put  a  bad  face  on  it,  and  I  said  that  I  would 
go,  certainly. 

"I  read  my  notes  to  Lansdale,  particularly  calling 
attention  to  the  fact  that  although  I  had  surprised  the 
hostiles,  they  had  collected  in  considerable  force  and 
menaced  us  for  some  distance  after  we  had  begun  the 
retreat.  He  answered  that  everything  had  been  arranged, 
that  the  expedition  had  been  organized,  and  ended  by 
saying,  'I  wish  you  would  come  down  to  the  courthouse 
and  attend  the  council.  Can't  you  come?'  I  said  'yes/ 
and  he  rose  to  go.  His  last  words  to  me  were  'Bring 
your  notes.' 

"I  then  accompanied  the  consul-general,  Mr.  L.  W. 
Osborn,  in  his  boat  to  Apia  and  proceeded  to  the  supreme 
courthouse,  which  was  used  by  the  British  troops  as  head- 
quarters. Here  I  found  Lieutenant  Lansdale,  U.  S.  N., 
of  the  Philadelphia,  Lieutenants  Cave,  Gurner,  Shuter 
and  Hickman,  and  Dr.  Beatty,  R.  N.,  all  of  the  Porpoise 
and  Royalist.  They  were  standing  or  moving  about,  pass- 
ing in  and  out  of  the  building,  and  at  no  time  in  my 
presence  were  all  gathered  together  at  once.  I  was  told 
that  the  council  had  broken  up,  but  was  asked  to  read 
my  notes,  which  I  did,  illustrating  the  route  by  rough 
sketches.  While  doing  this,  Lieutenant  Freeman  of  the 
Tauranga,  the  senior  British  naval  officer  then  on  shore, 
entered  and  I  went  over  again  with  him  my  experiences 
of  the  day  before.  It  fell  to  him  as  senior  officer  of  the 
combined  forces  to  command  the  expedition,  but  having 
only  recently  arrived  from  Tonga,  I  remember  his  remark- 
ing, 'You  know  I  am  a  perfect  stranger  to  all  this.' 

"I  again  spoke  of  my  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  going 
far  from  our  base  with  a  small  force,  and  urged  the  taking 
along  of  a  field  piece  besides  the  Colt,  which  I  was  in- 
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formed  would  be  taken.  Lansdale  walked  with  me  over 
tc  where  the  7-pounder  Howitzer  with  limber  was  stand- 
ing, which  we  examined.  It  was  this  gun  which  I  sug- 
gested taking.  None  of  the  others,  however,  seemed  to 
approve  my  idea,  and  what  may  perhaps  have  been 
thought  my  over-caution  possibly  evoked  even  good-na- 
tured smiles  from  some. 

"Everything  being  settled  the  officers  dispersed  and 
I  walked  with  Lansdale  down  to  his  headquarters  at  the 
International  Hotel.  Here  I  met  Ensign  J.  R.  Monaghan, 
who  a  few  hours  later  lost  his  life  in  a  gallant  and  heroic 
effort  to  save  his  wounded  comrade,  Lansdale.  Monaghan, 
who  was  always  a  quiet  reserved  man,  seemed  unusually 
grave,  saying  but  little  on  the  subject  of  the  proposed 
expedition.  I  handed  him  my  notes  to  read,  at  the  request 
of  Lansdale;  he  looked  them  over  and  returned  them 
without  comment.  I  remained  but  a  few  minutes  at  Lans- 
dale's  headquarters,  Monaghan  accompanying  me  a  short 
distance  on  my  way.  Our  only  conversation  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  approaching  expedition  was  a  remark  as  to  the 
color  of  uniform  to  be  worn,  I  counseling  blue  or  some 
dark  color  as  less  conspicuous,  and  a  remark  made  by 
Monaghan  concerning  the  Colt  gun,  a  mere  technical  de- 
tail of  no  importance." 

Mr.  Perkins  continued  on  his  way  back  to  the  con- 
sulate to  get  his  marines  ready  and  to  prepare  himself 
for  the  march.  At  1  130  P.  M.,  all  things  were  prepared 
for  the  start  of  the  expedition,  and  Robert  with  twenty- 
seven  American  bluejackets  stood  waiting  on  the  beach 
near  the  courthouse  for  the  order  to  march.  Lansdale, 
who  had  the  chief  command  of  the  American  troops, 
took  up  his  position  with  a  squad  of  nine  men  in  charge 
of  the  Colt's  machine  gun  in  front  of  Robert's  troop,  while 
forty  English  bluejackets  under  Lieutenant  Cave,  R.  N., 
assisted  by  Lieutenant  Hickman,  R.  N.,  took  up  the  rear. 
The  little  army  then  began  its  march  from  Apia  to  the 
consulates  at  Matauta.  Lieutenant  Freeman,  R.  N.  was 
in  general  charge  of  the  expedition  and  specific  charge 
of  the  British  forces.     Passing  the  Tivoli  road  they  soon 
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arrived  at  the  Vaisingano  River  which  they  crossed  and 
reached  the  consulates  at  1 45  P.  M.  Here  twenty 
American  marines  and  seven  English  ones  joined  them 
and  swung  into  their  place  at  the  head  of  the  column  in 
front  of  the  Colt's  gun  squad.  "As  near  as  I  can  recol- 
lect," writes  Lieutenant  Perkins,  "the  order  of  march  was 
as  follows :  Detachment  of  British  marines  and  signal 
men,  bearing  rockets,  stretchers,  etc.,  my  detachment  of 
U.  S.  marines,  in  two  squads,  single  rank;  Colt  gun  de- 
tachment, Lieutenant  Lansdale  in  charge;  U.  S.  blue- 
jacket infantry,  28  men,  to  support  the  gun,  Ensign 
Monaghan  in  command ;  British  sailors  under  Lieutenants 
Cave  and  Hickman,  R.  N.  The  total  strength  of  the 
column  numbered  107  whites,  of  whom  59  were  Ameri- 
cans and  48  British,  besides  five  British  and  half-caste 
interpreters,  two  Mormon  missionaries  who  were  taken 
along  because  they  were  familiar  with  the  ground,  the 
Morman  station  being  at  Fangali,  and  the  secretary  of  the 
U.  S.  consul-general,  Mr.  Stanley  Osborn,  son  of  the 
consul." 

One  of  the  Mormon  missionaries  was  Mr.  Stringham 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  an  account  of  the  expedi- 
tion. Besides  these,  about  150  friendly  natives  under  Chief 
Tofai  joined  the  march.  These  men,  according  to  Mr. 
Stringham,  were  furnished  with  only  five  rounds  of  am- 
munition, and  hence  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  they 
took  but  little  part  in  the  fighting  which  subsequently 
ensued.  In  this  order  the  little  column  continued  its  march 
along  the  beach,  soon  arriving  at  a  small  stream  called  the 
Fuisa  river  just  beyond  the  consulates.  It  was  here  in 
1888  that  Mataafa's  men  from  their  rifle  pits  saw  the 
German  boats  setting  out  on  their  fatal  expedition  to 
Fangali  of  which  we  have  spoken  when  dealing  with  that 
period  in  the  appendix.  Here  the  shore  line  bends  grad- 
ually in  to  the  south  from  Matauta  point  to  form  the  bay 
of  Fangali  which  lies  between  this  point  and  the  promon- 
tory of  Vailele  some  three  miles  away  to  the  east.  Across 
the  mouth  of  the  bay  ran  the  reef  and  between  the  reef 
and  the  shore  was  the  inner  lagoon.     It  was  through 
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the  waters  of  this  lagoon  that  the  boats  forming  part 
of  the  German  expedition  had  steered  on  the  night  in 
question.  For  on  that  occasion  they  had  foolishly  tried 
to  land  under  cover  of  darkness  and  effect  a  junction 
with  the  other  members  of  the  expedition  who  were  to 
land  beyond  the  promontory  of  Vailele.  It  was  in  cross- 
ing the  plantation  to  effect  this  junction  that  the  Germans 
met  with  their  greatest  losses.  For  having  been  already 
observed,  as  we  have  said,  by  the  rifle  men  at  Fuisa  mes- 
sengers had  rushed  along  the  shore  where  Robert  and  his 
companions  were  now  marching,  spreading  the  alarm 
amongst  the  followers  of  Mataafa  who  were  concealed 
in  the  brush.  And  now  Robert  and  the  allied  troops  were 
proceeding  along  this  same  shore  line  following  the  curve 
of  the  bay  past  the  native  huts,  dotted  here  and  there, 
and  sometimes  grouped  together  so  as  to  form  villages. 
Inland  and  close  to  the  beach  was  thick  brush,  con- 
sisting of  banana  swamp  and  dwarfed  cocoanut  trees; 
on  their  left  as  they  marched  onward  lay  the  blue  waters 
of  the  Pacific  beyond  the  reef  and  between  the  reef  and 
the  land  and  the  lagoon  gleamed  in  the  sunlight  along  the 
shores  of  the  bay.  Beneath  their  feet  was  the  coral-strewn 
sand,  broken  here  and  there  by  little  streams  that  flowed 
down  through  the  brush.  They  passed  the  village  of 
Matafangatele  at  the  western  corner  of  the  bay  and  near 
bv  crossed  the  Vaivasi  river.  It  was  to  the  east  of  this 
stream  that  Lieutenant  Perkins  had  concealed  his  gun  in 
the  brush  on  the  previous  day  when  he  had  marched  to- 
wards the  village  of  Fangali  at  the  opposite  corner  of 
the  bay.  It  was  near  here  also  that  Hulburt,  the  marine, 
later  on  in  the  afternoon,  came  out  through  the  brush  on 
to  the  beach  when  fleeing  before  the  victorious  Samoans. 
That  scene  of  future  disaster  lay  only  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  inland  from  this  point.  The  Royalist,  which  had  pre- 
ceded them  during  the  morning,  was  anchored  outside  the 
reef  and  had  been  shelling  the  brush  and  the  villages 
from  this  position  where  her  smoke  stacks  were  visible 
on  the  horizon  from  the  decks  of  the  Philadelphia  in 
Apia  harbor. 
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Mr.  Perkins  may  here  take  up  the  story :  "At  a  place 
agreed  upon  to  the  eastward  of  the  village  of  Matafangele, 
where,  it  will  be  remembered,  the  Colt  gun  had  been 
planted  the  day  before,  the  column  halted,  the  Colt  gun 
was  advanced  ahead  of  the  marines,  from  that  time  taking 
the  lead,  and  a  rocket  was  sent  up  to  the  Royalist  to 
cease  firing.  She  had  preceded  us  about  half  an  hour 
and  sent  a  number  of  shells  into  the  village  of  Fangali 
and  around  the  point  to  the  eastward  towards  the  large 
village  of  Vailele.  The  signal  was  answered,  the  Royalist 
ceased  her  fire,  and  we  took  up  our  march  again.  At  this 
juncture  a  drenching  shower  set  in,  the  rain  coming  down 
as  only  it  can  come  down  in  Samoa,  but  the  soaking  did 
not  serve  to  dampen  the  ardor  of  our  column.  This  was 
at  2:15  o'clock,  as  I  remember,  noting  the  time  by  my 
watch  at  Freeman's  request.  We  halted  again  beyond 
Fangali  village  which  the  natives  burned,  and  then  taking 
skirmishing  order  we  advanced  cautiously,  leaving  the 
shore  and  skirting  the  German  plantation  which  we  could 
see  rising  terrace-like  to  our  right.  It  was  at  this  spot 
the  Germans  were  massacred  by  Mataafa's  wairrors  in 
December,  1888.  One  of  my  sergeants  had  been  with  the 
German  landing  force  on  this  occasion  and  had  recounted 
to  me  the  story  of  the  disaster  and  the  fate  of  his  com- 
rades which  ours  was  destined  in  an  hour  so  closely  to 
resemble." 

From  this  we  can  see  that  the  white  troops  had  already 
advanced  further  east  than  had  the  expedition  under 
Perkins  the  previous  day.  They  were  close  to  the  Fangali 
river  which  they  would  cross  again  further  inland  on  the 
return  journey  just  before  reaching  the  battlefield.  It  is 
to  this  stream  that  Hulburt  the  marine  seems  to  refer  in 
the  following  passage  which  we  quote  from  his  report 
and  which  gives  us  a  clear  idea  of  the  progress  of  the 
expedition  at  this  point:  He  writes  in  the  third  person 
from  motives  of  modesty  very  becoming  in  a  brave  man. 
"They  eventually  came  to  another  stream  broader  than 
any  of  the  others  and  here  the  'halt'  was  given.  The 
white  troops  formed  along  the  beach  facing  landward  and 
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Lieutenant  Cave  with  the  whole  of  the  friendly  natives 
proceeded  inland  through  some  rising  ground  planted 
with  cocoanuts,  towards  the  place  where  a  party  of  Ger- 
mans had  been  surrounded  and  killed  by  Mataafa  and 
his  followers  some  years  previously.  They  returned  in 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  and  reported  'all  clear.'  The 
column  then  left  the  beach  and  proceeded  for  a  short 
distance  inland  upon  a  path  between  two  cocoanut  fields; 
the  natives  during  this  part  of  the  march  being  thrown 
out  right  and  left  as  flankers." 

They  marched  on  for  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  when, 
on  their  left,  they  saw  the  house  of  the  German  manager 
of  the  Vailele  plantation,  which  was  situated  in  the  midst 
of  a  clearing  on  the  promontory  facing  the  sea.  Lieu- 
tenant Cave  and  an  interpreter  visited  the  manager,  but 
shortly  afterwards  returned  and  the  march  was  continued. 
This  road  running  east  through  the  plantation  ended  at 
the  brow  of  a  steep  bluff  overlooking  the  seashore  which 
had  been  lost  sight  of  for  a  little  while  during  the  march 
through  the  plantation.  Two  villages  were  now  in  sight, 
the  houses  composing  them  being  dotted  along  the  beach. 
The  larger  village  was  Vailele  which  lay  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  promontory  ot  the  same  name  which  the  troops 
had  just  passed ;  the  other,  lying  on  the  shores  of  a  small 
bay  still  further  to  the  eastward,  was  called  Latonga. 
This  latter  belonged  to  sympathizers  of  Mataafa  and 
to  destroy  it  was  one  of  the  objects  of  the  expedition. 
While  the  friendly  natives  with  Lieutenant  Cave  descend- 
ed to  burn  the  village,  the  remainder  of  the  troops  rested 
on  the  brow  of  the  hill  overlooking  the  sea.  This  was 
about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Mr.  Perkins  thus 
describes  their  arrival  at  this  spot  and  the  burning  of 
the  village.  Once  more  he  seems  to  have  received  a  scare. 
"Following  the  road  which  winds  over  a  somewhat  hilly 
country  skirted  on  the  left  by  thick  scrub  and  on  the  right 
by  the  copra  clearings — cocoanut  trees  scattered  over 
well-kept  fields,  we  halted  opposite  the  village  of  Vai- 
lele, the  native  contingent  descending  the  steep  ravine 
or  gorge   into   a    bight   where    lay   the    native   village 
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Latonga.  This  they  fired,  the  burning  houses  and 
thatched  roofs,  wet  from  the  heavy  rains  which  had 
drenched  us,  making  a  great  smoke.  We  were  startled 
during  this  delay,  while  watching  the  conflagration,  by 
the  sound  of  rapid  firing,  but  learned  that  it  was  only  the 
explosion  of  ammunition  stored  in  the  enemy's  houses, 
which  began  popping  as  the  flames  reached  the  car- 
tridges.'' 

The  expedition  had  now  reached  the  limit  of  its  east- 
ward march  and,  after  firing  the  village,  the  natives  re- 
turned to  the  main  body  and  the  homeward  march  was 
commenced.  It  was  decided  that  the  return  should  be 
made  by  an  inland  route  to  which  we  have  already  refer- 
red. 

Mr.  Perkins  writes  :  "I  was  informed  by  Lieutenants 
Freeman  and  Lansdale  that  it  had  been  decided  to  return 
to  Apia  by  an  inland  route  known  as  the  main  road  from 
Vailele,  running  generally  east  and  west  parallel  to  the 
shore  line  and  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  it.  The 
extent  of  this  road  from  the  point  where  we  began  the 
return  march  to  where  it  turns  into  Apia,  or  the  actual  dis- 
tance we  would  have  traversed  had  the  column  completed 
its  march,  is  about  six  miles.  For  a  long  distance  the 
road  is  broad  and  level,  bordered  by  cocoanut  trees  with 
copra  plantations  on  either  hand.  We  had  taken  up  the 
return  route  preserving  the  then  formation — or  inverse 
order  of  march — for  about  half  a  mile  when  a  signal 
was  made  to  halt  and  the  Colt  gun  hurried  to  the  head 
of  the  column.  The  word  was  passed  along  to  the  rear 
where  I  was  standing^  that  the  enemy  was  in  sight  on  the 
left  flank  and  the  signal  was  given  to  open  fire.  Line 
was  formed  to  the  left,  intervals  taken,  and  firing  began 
and  continued  for  several  minutes.,, 

Mr.  Perkins  did  not  see  the  enemy,  nor  most  likely  did 
any  of  his  men;  but  they  fired  in  obedience  to  orders. 
Hulburt  gives  the  following  account  of  the  incident: 
"The  column  proceeded  back  along  the  road  already 
traversed,  when  just  as  the  head  of  the  column  reached 
a  road  running  through  the  plantation  at  right  angles 
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to  the  one  they  were  then  following,  the  word  was  passed 
along  the  line  that  'white-caps'  were  in  sight.  At  once 
a  halt  was  ordered  and  the  Colt's  gun  rushed  to  the  front. 
A  heavy  fire  was  opened  along  the  whole  of  the  south  side 
of  the  wall  by  all  the  troops,  the  Colt  gun  assisting  in  the 
fusilade.  This  continued  for  at  least  two  minutes  when  the 
order  to  'cease  firing'  was  at  length  given.  The  only  appar- 
ent damage  done  by  this  fire  was  to  a  fine  steer,  which,  be- 
ing directly  in  the  line  of  fire,  was  riddled  with  bullets." 

We  must  remember  that  the  marines  were  now  in  the 
rear  of  the  line  of  march  and  therefore  had  not  such 
a  good  opportunity  to  see  what  was  going  on.  The 
English  bluejackets  were  at  the  head  of  the  column  fol- 
lowed by  Lansdale  and  the  Colt  gun,  while  behind  this 
again  came  Robert  and  the  American  bluejackets.  Our 
hero  might  thus  have  been  able  to  see  what  had  really  oc- 
curred, but  he  has  left  us  no  statement  to  that  effect.  Dr. 
Lung,  however,  who  was  marching  with  the  officers  near 
the  head  of  the  column  actually  saw  the  natives  and  thus 
reports  the  incident :  "The  return  was  begun  at  3  :oo 
P.  M.  with  the  column  in  reverse  order.  Up  to  this  time 
not  a  single  hostile  had  been  seen.  As  the  middle  of  the 
column  was  passing  the  first  cross-road,  the  friendlies 
discovered  some  of  them  up  this  road  and  about  300 
yards  distant.  I  wras  near  the  crossing  at  the  time,  and 
looking  up,  saw  three  or  four  white-caps  step  out  into 
the  roadway  and  then  quickly  hide  in  the  trees.  Our  peo- 
ple immediately  opened  fire  and  about  a  dozen  hostiles 
scurried  across  the  cross-road  towards  the  left,  apparently 
uninjured.  The  Colt  gun  failed  to  do  its  work  and  a 
valuable  opportunity  was  in  consequence  lost.  No  other 
hostiles  appeared  and  the  Colt  gun  was  taken  apart, 
readjusted  and  successfully  tested." 

From  this  appears  that  the  allies  meant  business,  and 
any  lurking  natives  might  now  well  know  what  to  expect 
if  they  showed  themselves.  One  might  also  imagine 
that  the  enemy  had  received  sufficient  excuse  for  firing 
a  shot  or  two  themselves.  However,  for  the  present, 
nothing  of  the  kind  occurred.     The  incident  just  men- 
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tioned  gave  rise  to  a  council  of  war  and  soon  the  com- 
mand "column  left''  was  given,  and  the  British  blue- 
jackets wheeled  around  to  the  left  and  advanced  up  the 
cross-road  followed  by  Robert  and  the  American  sailors. 
Hitherto  their  homeward  journey  had  merely  consisted 
in  retracing  their  steps  along  the  road  that  had  taken 
them  eastward  to  the  brow  of  the  hill  overlooking  La- 
tonga.  When  they  arrived  at  the  cross-road  their  faces 
had  been  turned  westward,  but  now  they  were  marching 
along  the  cross-road  down  which  the  white-caps  had 
disappeared,  inland  and  south.  The  men  marched  in 
two  ranks,  one  on  the  right  and  the  other  on  the  left  of  the 
road  at  two  paces  distant.  The  friendly  natives  acted 
as  flankers  on  the  right  and  left.  Mr.  Perkins  thus  de- 
sribes  the  march :  "The  route  was  then  resumed,  the 
gun  remaining  at  the  head,  otherwise  the  same  order  of 
march  was  preserved  as  before;  that  is,  the  marines, 
American  and  British,  the  latter  without  an  officer  be- 
coming the  rearguard.  All  the  officers  except  myself 
marched  near  the  head  of  the  column  a  hundred  yards  or 
so  ahead.  It  is  important  to  remember  this  in  following 
the  sequence  of  subsequent  events.  The  tactical  forma- 
tion preserved  was  a  double  line  of  flankers,  with  native 
scouts  in  front  and  some  in  the  rear  and  on  the  left  flank. 
The  road  all  along  on  either  side  was  fenced  in  with 
barbed  wire,  shoulder  high,  the  strands  being  strong  and 
taut  and  securely  fastened  to  stout  posts.  There  was  not 
an  ax,  hatchet,  or  pair  of  pliers,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  learn,  in  the  entire  column. 

"Turning  sharply  to  the  left  down  this  transverse 
road,  where  the  enemy  had  been  first  seen,  we  proceeded 
about  a  mile  further,  the  road  again  turning  to  .the  right 
parallel  to  the  sea,  and  passed  out  of  the  copra  plantation 
to  a  bluff  overlooking  a  deep  ravine  through  which  ran 
a  water  course.  Here  the  road  zigzags,  on  the  opposite 
side  winding  along  to  a  higher  plateau  fringed  with 
scrub  and  cocoa  palms.  In  the  ravine  to  the  right  before 
crossing,  we  observed  two  date  palms  which  give  their 
name  to  this  spot — Date  Palm  Valley.    The  river,  which 
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was  waist  deep,  became  an  obstacle  to  the  gun,  which 
stalled,  causing  the  column  to  halt.  Had  the  hostiles  at 
this  time  been  in  position  on  the  bluff  beyond  and  up  the 
valley  to  the  left  and  fired  upon  us  while  halted  in  this 
defile,  in  my  opinion  not  one  of  us  could  have  escaped 
alive.  Observing  the  critical  position  we  were  in,  I 
shouted,  being  still  on  the  highland  above  before  reachine 
the  river,  to  the  officers  below  me :  Tor  God's  sake,  move 
on!'  and  the  column  soon  took  up  the  march  again,  de- 
bouching from  its  perilous  position  as  quickly  as  possible ; 
each  detachment  taking  up  the  'double'  in  extended  order 
as  soon  as  it  had  forded  the  river.  Winding  along  the 
zigzag  forming  the  approach  to  the  plateau  beyond  the 
river,  the  column  finally  halted  on  the  crest  of  the  rise." 
We  can  see  from  this  account  that  Robert  and  his  com- 
panions had  arrived  among  the  foothills.  The  river 
flowing  through  the  ravine  was  the  Fangali  which  they 
had  crossed  already  on  their  outward  march  along  the 
beach  near  its  mouth.  Here  they  had  made  a  halt,  it 
may  be  remembered,  before  advancing  into  the  plantation 
of  Vailele  and  leaving  the  beach  behind  them.  They 
were  now  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  beach  at  a  place 
where  the  river  had  cut  its  bed  deeply  through  the  foot- 
hills on  its  way  to  the  lower  land  near  the  sea.  Their  faces 
were  turned  to  the  west  when  they  descended  into  the 
ravine.  Hulburt  thus  describes  their  situation,  his  ac- 
count agreeing  in  the  main  with  that  of  Mr.  Perkins. 
"On  the  left  of  the  road  was  a  wall  or  cliff  gradually 
rising  and  towering  above  the  troop.  Just  prior  to  enter- 
ing this  unpleasant  looking  place  for  troops  marching 
as  this  force  was,  the  native  flankers  had  been  called  in 
and  were  now  marching  in  the  rear  of  the  column.  The 
farther  the  troops  descended  this  gorge  until  the  river 
was  reached,  the  worse  it  looked  for  them  if  taken  by 
surprise.  The  ford  was  eventually  reached,  and,  wading 
mid-deep,  they  crossed  over  in  any  way  but  regular  order. 
The  ascent  of  the  hill  on  the  opposite  side  was  fairly  steep, 
and  winding  round  in  a  sort  of  S  shape,  it  was  at  last 
completed.     The  British  bluejackets  marching  in  colunm 
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of  fours,  being  the  first  to  reach  the  top,  continued  along 
the  road  at  the  summit  at  a  leisurely  pace  so  as  to  allow 
the  remainder  of  the  column  not  to  lose  ground.  I  do 
not  think  it  will  ever  be  explained  why  the  troops  were 
not  attacked  and  cut  to  pieces  at  this  ford.  The  only 
reason  to  my  mind  is  that  the  enemy  thought  when  they 
attacked  the  white  troops,  which  they  almost  immediately 
did,  that  they  would  drive  them  back  the  way  they  had 
come  and  utterly  smash  them  up  in  the  death-trap  they 
had  just  jogged  along  through."  And  so  the  battlefield 
was  reached. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

The  Battle. — A  Tragedy  and  a  Sacrifice. 

In  describing  the  circumstances  with  which  we  are 
now  about  to  deal,  we  rely  almost  entirely  on  eye-wit- 
nesses. Lieutenant  Perkins,  Hulburt,  the  marine,  Mr. 
Stringham  and  Private  Johns,  who  was  a  seaman  under 
Robert's  command  on  that  day,  have  all  furnished  their 
testimony.  Mr.  Perkins  tells  us  chiefly  of  his  own  doings 
and  those  of  the  rear  guard,  or  the  left  wing  as  it  became 
when  the  men  deployed  into  line.  Hulburt,  who,  although 
one  of  the  marines,  remained  on  the  battle  field  after  his 
comrades  had  fled,  is  able  to  furnish  us  with  information 
concerning  Robert's  actions  up  to  the  last  moment.  Johns 
and  Mr.  Stringham  have  also  contributed  valuable 
items.  In  addition  to  these  testimonies  we  have  also  used 
that  of  Surgeon  Lung  who  wrote  an  excellent  account  of 
the  affair.  Hulburt,  who  was  undoubtedly  the  bravest 
of  all  the  survivors  of  that  day  and  the  last  man  to  leave 
the  field  of  battle  when  there  was  no  other  possible  thing 
to  be  done,  has  tried  very  hard  to  suppress  himself  in 
what  he  has  related.  He  has  tried  to  give  us  the  time 
occupied  with  as  great  a  degree  of  accuracy  as  possible; 
but  he  points  out  the  difficulty  of  estimating  under  the 
circumstances.  He  writes :  "In  reading  the  following 
I  wish  to  point  out  that  one  should  bear  in  mind  that 
events  followed  one  another  after  the  first  bugle  call  was 
blown,  with  alarming  rapidity.  When  one  is  passing 
through  scenes  like  those  that  the  little  party,  who'  were 
with  the  two  American  officers  passed  through,  judgingtime 
even  approximately  is  out  of  the  question.  Speaking  per- 
sonalty, it  seemed  quite  a  long  time  from  when  the  troops 
began  to  retreat  until  the  little  party — of  which  I  formed 
one — emerged  out  upon  the  beach.    In  reality  I  do  not  be- 
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lieve  it  occupied  fifteen  minutes.  One  had  not  time  to  wait 
and  think,  one  had  to  act.  I  must  say  that  until  I  reached 
the  second  fence  with  the  party  carrying  Lieutenant  Lans- 
dale  I  did  not  realize  that  we  were  alone.  I  was  up  till  then 
under  the  impression  that  the  troops  had  reformed  behind 
there,  and  I  believe  that  was  what  the  enemy  thought  too." 

But  let  us  come  to  our  story.  When  Robert  and  the 
American  bluejackets  following  the  Colt  gun  and  the  Brit- 
ish seamen,  reached  the  summit  of  the  western  bank  of  the 
ravine,  they  found  themselves  on  a  straight  stretch  of 
road  that  led  westward  towards  the  Tivoli  road,  meet- 
ing that  thoroughfare  about  a  mile  from  Apia.  On  either 
side  of  the  way  were  barbed  wire  fences  such  as  we  have 
already  described  and  alongside  each  fence  on  the  road 
there  ran  a  ditch.  The  wire  fences  separated  them  on 
the  one  hand  and  on  the  other  from  well-kept  copra 
clearings.  To  the  south  and  inland,  across  the  copra 
clearings  some  few  hundred  yards  away,  the  ground 
commenced  to  rise  still  higher  than  the  plateau  where 
Robert  was  marching;  and  here  the  brush  grew  densely 
affording  a  cover  for  their  enemies  and  closing  in  the 
plantation  in  this  direction.  Ahead  of  them  to  the  west 
was  another  ravine  like  that  which  they  had  just  crossed. 
This  was  formed  by  the  Vaivasa  river,  and  not  far  from 
this  ravine,  before  the  road  they  were  on  reached  the 
Tivoli  road,  lay  the  village  of  Mangi-angi,  which  the 
white  troops  had  burned  a  few  days  before  and  where 
the  head  of  one  of  the  Mataafa  warriors  was  taken.  It 
was  near  the  mouth  of  this  river  on  the  beach  as  we  have 
noted  that  Mr.  Perkins  had  concealed  his  Colt  gun  on  the 
previous  day. 

The  banks  of  both  ravines,  that  which  they  had  just 
crossed  and  the  one  formed  by  the  Vaivasa  river,  were 
thick  with  brush  continuous  with  that  to  the  south  cover- 
ing the  rising  ground.  Thus  the  whole  contour  of  the 
country  was  well  suited  for  an  ambush,  for  the  enemy 
could  pass  unseen  from  inland  down  the  ravines  towards 
the  sea,  thus  enveloping  those  who  occupied  the  road. 
The  road  was  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  seashore 
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and  parellel  with  that  stretch  of  beach  which  the  little 
body  of  troops  had  traversed  earlier  in  the  afternoon 
between  the  mouths  of  the  Vaivasa  and  the  Fangali. 
Beyond  the  wire  fence  that  lined  the  road  to  the  north, 
the  copra  plantation  extended  for  some  three  hundred 
yards  seaward,  where  it  was  enclosed  by  another  wire 
fence  that  ran  along  the  edge  of  a  steep  embankment. 
Here  the  land  fell  away  suddenly  and  a  steep  descent 
led  to  a  low  lying  jungle  or  swamp  thick  with  banana 
patches  and  rank  tropical  vegetation  interspersed  with 
dwarf  cocoanut  trees.  This  swamp  extended  down  close 
to  the  seashore.  Here  and  there  little  streams  wandered 
through  the  swampy  ground,  and  an  ill-defined  path  led 
down  the  hill  from  the  copra  clearing  through  the  brush 
to  the  beach.  This  path  was  nearer  to  the  ravine  of  the 
Fangali  than  to  the  other  ravine,  and  more  in  the  line 
of  retreat  of  the  rear  guard.  No  other  avenue  was  visible 
from  the  copra  clearing  to  the  beach  and  those  who  did 
not  take  it  had  to  make  their  way  through  the  trackless 
jungle. 

The  British  troops  and  Robert's  detachment  had 
advanced  along  the  road  for  a  few  hundred  yards,  when 
suddenly  they  heard  firing  in  the  rear  and  those  who 
looked  back  could  see  puffs  of  smoke  coming  from  the 
southeast  corner  of  the  copra  clearing  on  the  left  and 
inland.  A  halt  was  immediately  called  and  the  Colt  gun 
with  Lansdale  in  charge  was  hurried  back  to  a  position 
between  the  English  and  American  marines  and  the  whole 
force  was  deployed  into  line  facing  southward.  In  order 
to  understand  the  cause  of  the  firing,  we  may  refer  to 
Mr.  Perkins'  account.  No  sooner  had  the  marines  reach- 
ed the  crest  of  the  rise  coming  out  of  the  ravine  than 
the  following  incident  described  by  that  gentleman  drew 
the  fire  of  the  enemy.  He  writes :  "It  was  here  that  we 
were  attacked,  the  hostiles  having  waited  in  ambush  for 
us  to  reach  this  spot.  A  half-caste  boy  pointed  out  the 
first  hostile  seen  about  two  hundred  yards  to  the  left  lying 
in  the  grass;  we  halted,  and  after  searching  the  spot 
with  my  field-glass  and  consulting  with  two  other  officers 
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who  had  halted  to  make  observations,  I  directed,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Lieutenant  Cave,  Private  Tomkinson,  one 
of  my  command,  to  fire  at  him.  This  was  the  first  shot  of 
the  battle  and  was  immediately  followed  by  the  enemy 
pouring  in  a  heavy  fire  on  our  left  flank,  puffs  of  smoke 
seemingly  rising  from  the  grass  all  along  the  line.  They 
were  perfectly  concealed,  their  position  being  particularly 
strong,  the  ground  rising  towards  them  with  a  natural 
crest,  behind  which  they  lay  with  nothing  but  the  muzzles 
of  their  rifles  showing." 

Meantime  the  friendly  natives  who  had  been  marching 
as  flankers  outside  the  wire  fences  in  the  copra  planta- 
tions, hastily  scurried  into  the  road  from  the  copra  clear- 
ing most  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy  and  took  up 
a  position  behind  the  white  troops  who  were  now  deployed 
in  line  and  facing  the  south.  We  have  said  the  Colt  gun 
with  Lansdale  in  charge  had  been  run  back  from  the  front 
at  the  moment  of  halting  and  was  now  placed  between 
the  English  and  American  marines.  The  command  was 
given  to  commence  firing  and  a  crackle  of  musketry  ran 
up  and  down  the  line,  the  men  lining  up  on  their  knees 
close  to  the  wire  fence  on  the  south  side  of  the  road.  "As 
yet,  none  of  the  enemy  had  appeared,"  writes  Hulburt, 
"but  the  puffs  of  smoke  could  be  plainly  seen  away  to  the 
south.  The  time  of  day  would  be  about  4:15  P.  M. 
Within  five  minutes  of  the  firing  of  the  first  shot,  Cor- 
poral Foxworthy  of  the  English  marines,  who  was  in 
charge  of  the  rear  guard,  was  shot  in  the  leg.  This 
occurred  within  twenty  yards  of  the  Colt  gun  on  which 
Lieutenant  Lansdale  was  sitting  at  the  time  with  the  gun's 
crew  around  him,  close  up  to  the  fence  on  the  south  side 
of  the  road.  The  friendly  natives  at  this  time  commenced 
firing  at  some  of  the  enemy  whom  they  had  located  di- 
rectly to  the  east  and  almost  on  the  ground  over  which 
the  white  forces  had  marched.  The  enemy  did  not  seem 
to  come  any  nearer  just  then,  but  gradually  their  fire  be- 
gan to  open  out  and  extend  along  the  whole  of  the  line 
to  the  north  at  about  six  hundred  yards.     The  Colt  gun 
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was  turned  about  and  moved  to  the  head  of  the  column 
which  was  got  into  motion  again." 

"Foxworthy,"  writes  Dr.  Lung,  "was  placed  on  a 
stretcher  and  carried  along  down  the  road  as  the  column 
advanced."  "Our  men,"  he  says  elsewhere,  "continued 
to  fire,  advancing  down  the  road  to  the  westward.  In 
about  ten  minutes  it  was  noticed  that  the  enemy  was 
closing  in  around  the  eastern  end  of  our  line;  a  few  min- 
utes later  they  began  to  close  around  our  western  end 
also.  We  could  recognize  this  by  the  direction  from 
which  the  bullets  came.  Every  few  seconds  a  hostile 
would  jump  high  in  the  air,  give  a  wild  yell  and  imme- 
diately drop  again." 

"During  the  march,"  says  Seaman  Johns,  "Mr.  Mo- 
naghan  took  a  gun  from  a  man  near  me,  and  fired  a  few 
shots  at  a  native  he  saw  in  the  bush,  and  then  returned 
it  again."  Robert,  Dr.  Lung  tells  us,  "was  cool  and  col- 
lected and  performed  his  duties  as  a  good  officer  under 
the  trying  circumstances."  And  again,  in  a  letter  to  a 
friend  written  some  time  after  the  event,  he  writes :  "T 
was  with  Lansdale  and  Monaghan  a  great  deal  that  day. 
I  was  walking  with  Lansdale  at  the  head  of  the  column 
when  the  engagement  began,  and  during  the  fight  I  stood 
in  the  road  with  Monaghan,  both  of  us  doing  our  best 
to  kill  some  of  the  brown  beggars.  I  had  a  rifle,  and 
Monny,  as  we  called  him,  had  a  revolver.  The  dear  boy 
we  had  playfully  nicknamed  'the  Sleeper'  was  very  wide 
awake  that  day.  He  pointed  out  a  fiend  behind  a  cocoa- 
nut  tree,  but  before  I  could  tell  which  one  out  of  many  he 
meant,  I  was  called  to  the  extreme  left  to  attend  a  Brit- 
ish marine,  the  first  man  to  be  wounded.  I  dressed  the 
fellow's  leg  and  overtook  the  column  that  had  advanced 
a  little,  when  I  fell  in  with  Monny  again.  He  was  cool 
and  self-possessed,  even  though  the  bullets  were  coming 
like  rain  drops  in  a  summer  shower." 

As  the  column  marched  along,  the  presence  of  the 
enemy  became  more  and  more  evident.  "The  enemy  up 
till  now,"  writes  Hulburt,  "had  not  really  appeared,  but 
suddenly  all  along  their  line  yells  of  laughter  were  heard 
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and  words  that  sounded  like  taunts  were  repeated  again 
and  again.  The  English  bluejackets  under  their  officers, 
then  formed  company  front  and  began  to  deliver  volleys 
by  word  of  command  and  the  Colt  gun  opened  fire  in  a 
southerly  direction."  Meanwhile  Lieutenant  Perkins  was 
having  a  very  exciting  time.  "From  the  first,"  he  writes, 
"my  men  fought  coolly  and  bravely,  kneeling  behind  the 
cover  of  trees  along  the  road,  and  firing  at  the  puffs  of 
smoke,  up  to  this  time  scarcely  a  hostile  having  been  seen. 
I  had  constantly  impressed  upon  them  the  importance  of 
keeping  an  interval  equal  to  the  row  of  trees,  to  which 
caution  I  attribute,  in  a  large  measure,  the  few  casualties 
which  occurred  among  the  marines.  There  was  also  a 
shallow  ditch  along  the  road  which  afforded  protection; 
but  we  were  almost  from  the  first  exposed  to  a  flanking 
fire,  the  road  having  turned  at  an  angle  so  that  the  line 
could  be  enfiladed  from  the  bluffs  opposite,  looking  diag- 
onally. It  was  soon  apparent  that  the  enemy  was  in 
strong  force  and  that  his  plan  was  to  turn  both  our  flanks 
and  surround  us,  but  as  our  line  of  battle  was  much 
attenuated,  covering  fully  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards  or 
more,  I  can  only  speak  from  my  own  knowledge  of  what 
occurred  on  the  left  of  the  line. 

"The  fight  growing  hotter  and  his  fire  more  galling, 
the  enemy  advanced,  crawling  in  the  grass  from  tree  to 
tree,  and  soon  enveloped  our  left  flank,  firing  boldly  at 
short  range.  I  had  from  the  first  endeavored  and  con- 
tinued to  use  my  utmost  exertions,  both  by  threats  and 
commands,  to  induce  the  Malietoa  natives  who  still  re- 
mained, to  protect  our  flank  and  rear,  but  without  avail. 
They  would  not  face  that  way  except  to  take  to  their 
heels  to  the  rear.  In  a  very  few  moments  I  became  aware 
that  the  situation  was  critical  and  that  a  rapid  movement 
by  the  flank  alone  could  save  us.  I  then  directed  the  left 
of  the  line  to  fall  back  to  the  rear,  crossing  the  first  barbed 
wire  fence  on  the  right  side  of  the  road,  and  extending 
across  a  field  scattered  with  coacoa  palms,  which  reached 
as  far  as  the  second  barbed  wire  fence,  running  alongf  a 
steep  embankment  two  hundred  and  fifty  or  three  hun- 
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dred  and  fifty  or  three  hundred  yards  distant.  Two  men 
had  already  been  wounded  on  the  left  and  had  been  sent 
to  the  rear  by  Dr.  Lung,  the  medical  officer.  Another 
passed  me  with  a  great  gaping  bullet  wound  in  his  shoul- 
der into  which  I  could  put  my  thumb.  The  situation  was 
at  this  time  exceedingly  grave,  and  I  proceeded  in  the 
direction  of  the  second  barbed  wire  fence  already  men- 
tioned to  reconnoiter  the  ground  as  to  a  possible  route 
of  escape." 

By  this  time  the  bluejackets  on  the  right  had  also  got 
through  the  fence  and  formed  in  the  copra  clearing.  The 
Colt's  crew  remained  on  the  road  with  the  gun.  The 
positions  taken  up  by  the  allies  at  this  time,  according-  to 
Hulburt,  were  as  follows  :  "inside  the  fence,  facing  south 
and  in  the  rear  of  the  Colt  gun,  the  English  bluejackets 
and  the  majority  of  the  American  bluejackets ;  facing  the 
east  and  forming  a  sort  of  half  moon  from  the  inside  of 
the  fence  towards  the  north  of  the  cocoanut  field  which 
the  white  troops  then  held  were  dotted  groups  of  English 
and  American  marines,  interspersed  here  and  there  with 
a  few  American  Jackies.  These  groups  were  firing  tow- 
ards the  east  and  southeast.  About  250  or  300  yards  in 
a  northerly  direction  from  where  the  Colt  gun  was,  an- 
other wire  fence  formed  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
cocoanut  plantation.  Where  were  the  friendly  natives  at 
this  time?  With  few  exceptions  they  were  making  tow- 
ards this  last  named  fence,  firing  a  shot  or  two  at  the 
enemy  who  were  gradually  driving  them  back  from  the 
east  and  southeast.  Why  were  they  thus  retreating? 
Because  the  half  dozen  or  so  of  cartridges  that  each  had 
been  provided  with  had  been  expended,  and  only  the 
chiefs  or  head  men  had  any  ammunition  left." 

The  situation  of  the  white  men,  as  Mr.  Perkins  has 
remarked  at  this  time  was  very  critical.  "The  hostiles," 
says  Dr.  Lung,  "were  concealed  by  the  natural  ridges, 
while  we  were  on  a  level  spot  with  no  protection  but  the 
cocoanut  trees.  These  only  served  as  a  protection  from 
the  enemy  on  the  south,  while  those  on  the  east  and  west 
poured  in  a  destructive  fire  that  could  not  be  avoided." 
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When  the  fight  had  lasted  for  about  twenty  minutes  the 
Colt  gun  on  the  road  jammed  and  of  course  stopped  fir- 
ing. This  was  about  half-past  four.  Lansdale  ordered 
Fisher,  the  captain  of  the  gun,  to  take  it  apart  and  hide 
the  barrel,  which  he  did,  carrying  it  across  his  arms,  for 
it  was  exceedingly  hot,  to  a  patch  of  jungle  in  the  rear 
wThere  he  threw  it.  Meantime  another  of  the  crew  re- 
moved the  handle  and  trigger.  It  was  about  this  time 
that  Coxswain  Wellington  and  Fireman  Andrews  were 
hit,  the  former  in  the  arm  and  the  latter  in  the  leg.  They 
were  ordered  to  the  rear  and  Shaw,  one  of  the  Colt's 
crew,  taking  Wellington's  gun  and  picking  cartridges  out 
of  the  belt  of  the  brave  sailor  Butler,  the  first  man  to  be 
killed,  fired  with  the  rest  at  the  enemy. 

At  this  moment  the  call  rang  out  for  the  assembly  of 
the  marine  guard.  It  was  repeated  three  times  and  just 
after  the  third  call  the  English  recall  went  and  nearly  every 
one  seemed  to  make  a  move  quickly  towards  the  northern 
fence  of  the  field  of  cocoanuts  towards  which  the  friendly 
natives  had  preceded  them.  "The  retreat  now  began," 
writes  Hulburt,  "and  the  little  force  of  whites  seemed 
with  incredible  rapidity  to  melt  away  towards  the  last 
fence,  through  it,  and  down  a  path  which,  eventually,  it 
was  found  brought  them  out  on  the  sea  beach  within  sight 
of  the  Royalist.  The  retreat  was  as  follows  :  Those  men 
nearest  the  fence  got  under  it  first  and  began  to  retreat 
down  the  path  and  were  quickly  followed  by  the  others. 
Lieutenant  Freeman  stood  just  on  the  sea  side  of  the  last 
fence,  allowing  the  troops  to  hurry  past  him;  the  tall 
figure  of  Dr.  Lung  could  be  distinctly  seen  near  the  fence, 
passing  the  wounded  to  the  rear,  and  after  him  for  a 
moment  or  so,  Sergeant  McNally  of  the  marines  was  seen 
to  wave  his  arms  and  then  retire.  Just  at  this  time  the 
natives  from  the  east  were  getting  closer  and  closer ;  they 
were  distant  about  200  yards  from  the  head  of  the  path. 
Meanwhile  Dr.  Lung,  having  sent  Foxworthy  down  to 
the  beach  in  charge  of  the  Mormon  missionaries,  re- 
mained on  the  field  to  give  professional  assistance  till  the 
sounding  of  the  retreat.     "I  remained  on  the  highland," 
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he  writes,  "where  the  fighting  was  still  going  on  in  order 
to  render  professional  aid  to  any  needing  it.  While  there 
four  of  our  wounded  men  came  to  me  to  whom  I  gave 
temporary  help.  Happily  they  could  walk  and  I  directed 
them  to  make  the  best  of  their  way  to  the  consulate. 
Lieutenant  Cave,  R.  N.,  came  up  to  me,  and  after  a  hur- 
ried talk  he  decided  to  sound  the  retreat.  Just  then  Lieu- 
tenant Perkins  joined  us  and  he  agreed  to  the  retreat 
also.  With  Cave's  approval  I  went  down  into  the  swamp 
to  see  if  there  was  a  trail  and  that  we  were  not  hemmed 
in.  I  found  the  conditions  not  impossible  and  sent  back 
the  apothecary  to  tell  him  to  retreat  that  way.  In  a  few 
minutes  everybody  remaining  on  the  high  ground  came 
through  the  second  wire  fence  in  a  confused  retreat, 
floundering,  staggering  and  falling  in  the  deep  mud, 
tangled  grass  and  trees.  The  enemy  followed  persistently 
and  poured  in  a  terrific  fire." 

We  can  now  see  who  were  responsible  for  the  sound- 
ing of  the  retreat  which  caused  the  sudden  melting  away 
of  the  forces  supporting  Lansdale  and  Monaghan  with 
the  Colt  gun.  The  demoralization  began  on  the  left  wing 
amongst  the  marines  commanded  by  Perkins.  It  is  hard 
to  understand  what  authority  either  Cave  or  Perkins  had 
for  thus  assuming  the  control  of  the  whole  party.  Per- 
haps it  was  due  to  nervousness  under  these  trying  con- 
ditions ;  besides  we  must  remember  that  the  various  units 
comprising  the  allied  troops  were  scattered  and  not  well 
able  to  work  together  in  harmony.  At  any  rate  the  result 
of  these  actions  was  unfortunate  for  our  hero  and  Lans- 
dale, for  it  deprived  them  of  the  support  they  badly  need- 
ed at  a  critical  moment.  Much  criticism  was  afterwards 
passed  on  the  action  of  Cave  and  Perkins,  who,  it  was 
said,  lost  no  time  in  getting  to  the  beach  themselves,  re- 
gardless of  every  other  consideration;  but  all  seem  to 
apree  that  Lieutenant  Cave  completely  outstripped  Mr. 
Perkins  in  the  foot  race  that  ensued.  However  that  may 
be,  it  is  a  coincidence  that  the  men  who  were  the  cause 
of  the  firing  of  the  first  shot  on  the  plateau  that  precipi- 
tated the  conflict,  were  also  the  first  to  call  off  their  m^i 
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and  seek  safety  in  flight.  For  firing  at  natives  on  sight, 
there  seemed  to  be  a  precedent,  for  it  was  evidently  the 
custom  on  these  somewhat  loosely  conducted  picnic  ex- 
cursions to  shoot  at  the  white  caps  when  they  showed 
themselves  as  though  they  were  rabbits ;  and  this  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  Mataafa's  men  had  from  the  first  shown 
a  manifest  disinclination  to  engage  in  battle  with  the 
whites ;  for,  as  we  have  learned,  Mataafa,  who  throughout 
had  shown  more  prudence  than  most  of  this  enemies,  had 
no  desire  to  involve  himself  in  war  with  either  England 
or  America. 

However,  we  will  let  Mr.  Perkins  speak  for  himself 
and  explain  his  action.  We  have  no  desire  to  repeat  any 
of  the  charges  that  were  made  against  him  at  the  time, 
but  his  own  story  shows  us  that  he  can  scarcely  make 
good  a  claim  elsewhere  asserted,  namely,  that  he  and  two 
marines  "valiantly  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  covering 
the  retreat  of  their  brethren  of  the  navy."  When  we  last 
mentioned  Mr.  Perkins  he  had  retired  to  the  second 
barbed  wire  fence,  as  he  tells  us,  to  look  out  for  a  means 
of  escape.  "While  crossing  the  field,"  he  writes,  "I  met 
Dr.  Lung  and  Lieutenant  Cave,  R.  N.,  second  in  com- 
mand of  the  British  forces,  bound  in  the  same  direction, 
and  was  told  by  one  or  the  other  that  Freeman  had  been 
killed.  Both  agreed  that  retreat  was  imperative,  and  that 
our  only  course  was  to  try  to  escape  to  the  sea.  Seeing 
several  of  the  interpreters  or  guides  fleeing  across  the 
field,  I  stopped  and  questioned  them  as  to  a  path  or  trail 
by  which  we  could  escape.  All  denied  any  knowledge 
of  the  ground.  It  was  then  I  saw  several  natives — hos- 
tiles — advancing  behind  trees  close  to  my  left  down  the 
fence,  not  40  yards  distant,  their  object  being  to  approach 
as  near  as  possible  and  enfilade  the  line  of  fence  which 
they  knew  we  would  soon  have  to  cross.  I  seized  a  rifle 
from  a  man  near  me  and  shot  one.  The  situation  being 
now  desperate  and  the  wounded  coming  in  one  after 
another,  I  directed  the  trumpeter  to  sound  the  signal  for 
the  guard  to  form — the  first  sergeant's  call.  It  "was  re- 
peated several  times,  but  very  few  of  my  men  answered, 
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owing  to  the  din  of  battle.  Seeing  so  few  of  my  men 
responding  and  prompt  measures  being  necessary,  if  we 
hoped  to  get  out  alive,  I  ordered  "to  the  rear"  to  be 
sounded,  the  trumpeter  adding  by  mistake  four  'G's' — the 
signal  double  time."  Notwithstanding  this  error,  calcu- 
lated to  excite  demoralization,  but  which  it  was  too  late 
to  remedy,  all  on  the  left  flank  fell  back  in  an  orderly 
manner  and  without — up  to  this  time,  at  least — the  re- 
treat becoming  a  rout.  As  the  men  began  arriving  at  the 
fence  I  directed  Sergeant  McNally,  an  old  Indian  fighter 
who  had  served  15  years  in  the  army,  and  Forsterer,  the 
German  sergeant,  who  had  been  in  the  Samoan  fight  of 
'88 — both  of  whom  I  had  selected  to  accompany  me  be- 
cause of  their  excellent  qualities — to  rally  their  squads 
and  hold  the  position  at  the  fence  while  the  wounded  and 
others,  if  any,  coming  that  way  might  effect  their  escape. 
"Not  a  friendly  native  could  be  seen ;  the  hostiles  were 
rapidly  closing  in  upon  us;  Dr.  Lung  had  already  gone 
on  with  his  stretcher  party  bearing  a  wounded  British 
marine,  accompanied  by  several  others  still  able  to  walk, 
and  Lieutenant  Cave  had  preceded  with  the  British  con- 
tingent, before  the  handful  of  gallant  marines  fell  back. 

"I  had  no  knowledge,  up  to  this  time  and  after,  as 
to  how  the  right  of  the  line  was  faring.  The  Colt  gun 
could  not  be  heard  in  action  and  I  believe  now  it  must 
have  jammed  from  the  first.  The  bluejackets  from  this 
detachment  and  the  company  of  seamen  infantry  were 
streaming  across  the  field  towards  a  point  some  distance 
from  us  along  the  line  of  fence  to  the  westward.  It  was 
at  this  point,  doubtless,  that  Lansdale  and  Monaghan 
made  such  a  gallant  but  ineffectual  fight  for  life.  Along 
this  fence,  so  far  as  I  could  see,  looking  from  where  I 
stood,  grew  a  border  of  lime  trees  which  fringed  the  brink 
of  a  steep  bluff  overlooking  a  ravine,  the  angle  of  incline 
being  so  abrupt  at  the  point  where  we  crossed  as  to  form 
an  embankment  down  which  some  of  the  men  slipped  and 
fell,  rolling  or  sliding  to  the  bottom,  which  was  filled 
with  a  rank  growth  of  banana  plants  and  tropical  verdure, 
interspersed  with  scrub  cocoanut  palms. 
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"As  we  attempted  to  cross  this  ravine  we  sank  in  mire 
above  our  knees,  the  ravine  bottom  being  covered  with  a 
swamp  of  mud  and  stagnant  water  overgrown  with  vines 
and  tangled  creepers.  Floundering  along  as  best  we 
could,  wading  and  struggling,  we  became  the  helpless  tar- 
gets of  sharpshooters,  who,  doubtless  foreseeing  our  pos- 
sible retreat  along  this  line,  deliberately  concealed  them- 
selves in  the  trees  directly  above  us  and  as  we  passed 
poured  down  upon  us  a  murderous  fire.  I  first  became 
aware  that  we  were  being  fired  at  from  overhead  by  hear- 
ing several  shots  at  close  range,  and  observing  two  of  my 
men,  who  were  immediately  in  front  of  me,  halt,  face 
about,  and  fire,  taking  careful  aim,  their  rifles  pointed 
upwards  as  if  they  were  shooting  at  cocoanuts.  Looking 
in  the  direction  they  were  firing,  I  saw  a  native  fall  from 
a  tree,  shot.  Private  McCarthy  was  wounded  by  one  of 
these  sharpshooters  while  on  the  retreat  through  the  hol- 
low just  as  he  was  raising  his  rifle  to  the  shoulder,  the 
bullet  passing  through  his  wrist  and  imbedding  itself  in 
the  stock  of  his  gun,  which  thus  providentially  saved  his 
life. 

"It  was  in  this  hollow  of  death  that  most  of  our  men 
were  killed  or  wounded,  and  it  was  here  that  poor  Mona- 
ghan  died,  gallantly  fighting  to  the  last  in  a  heroic  though 
vain  effort  to  rescue  Lansdale,  who  had  already  been 
wounded.  Struggling  on  through  this  swamp,  which  in 
places  seemed  almost  impassable,  we  finally  climbed  a 
slight  ridge  which  separated  the  valley  from  the  sea 
and,  crossing  this,  we  reached  the  shore  at  a  point  di- 
rectly opposite  where  the  Royalist  was  still  lying,  near  the 
village  of  Fangali,  and  a  few  hundred  yards  to  the  east- 
ward of  where  we  had  first  halted  to  signal  earlier  in  the 
day.  It  was  a  joyful  sight  to  see  the  ocean  again  after 
the  horrors  of  the  swamp  through  which  we  had  passed ; 
but  we  were  not  yet  out  of  the  woods,  metaphorically 
speaking,  for  the  thick  brush  behind  us  which  extended 
close  to  the  line  of  the  beach,  exposed  our  flank  to  an 
attack,  that  I  momentarily  expected.  It  was  impossible  to 
make  the  friendly  natives  who  had  congregated  on  the 
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beach  ahead  of  us  go  into  the  bush  and  protect  our  flank ; 
they  refused  absolutely. 

"We  immediately  began  throwing  up  entrenchments 
in  the  sand,  and  the  officers  succeeded  in  restoring  some 
kind  of  order  from  the  demoralization  which  followed  our 
escape.  It  was  then  I  learned  for  the  first  time  that  Lans- 
dale  and  Monaghan  were  both  missing,  my  first  report 
being  erroneously  that  they  had  both  been  wounded, 
but  had  escaped  toward  the  consulate,  and  having  all  that 
I  could  do  to  rally  the  American  and  British  marines 
as  a  rear  guard,  I  assigned  Dr.  Lung  to  the  command  of 
the  seamen  of  the  Philadelphia,  who  were  without  an 
officer,  and  despatched  a  messenger  to  Apia  for  rein- 
forcements, i    .1 

"A  British  sailor  was  soon  found  to  signal  by  means 
of  two  Samoan  fans,  which  had  been  taken  from  a 
native  hut  by  a  music  boy  belonging  to  the  Royalist,  to 
send  armed  boats  at  once.  The  signal  was  understood, 
immediately  answered,  and  to  our  utmost  joy  we  watched 
two  boats  being  lowered,  which  headed  in  the  direction 
of  the  shore  to  our  relief.  These  two  fans,  by  which 
I  firmly  believe  our  lives  were  saved,  were  given  me  by 
the  British  drummer  boy  and  are  preserved  among  my 
most  treasured  possessions.  As  soon  as  the  signal  was 
understood  the  Royalist  fired  a  shell  above  and  beyond 
us,  followed  by  a  broadside  into  the  valley  and  plateau 
we  had  just  left.  A  ringing  British  and  American  cheer 
greeted  this  act  of  desperate  necessity.  Ordinarily  it  is 
not  pleasant  to  have  shell  or  shrapnel  fired  over  one's 
head,  as  I  have  already  experienced,  but  I  unhesitat- 
ingly assert  that  the  terrifying  hurtling  and  screeching 
of  the  Royalist's  projectiles  as  she  poured  this  broadside 
into  the  ravine  behind  us  was  the  sweetest  music  that  ever 
greeted  my  ears.  It  will  ever  remain  my  conviction 
that  these  shells  which  the  British  ship  Royalist  fired  in 
the  nick  of  time,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  savages, 
glutted  with  their  victory,  had  halted  to  mutilate  and 
decapitate  the  dead,  thus  keeping  them  from  using  us  as 
a  screen  against  the  ship's   fire — alone  saved  us   from 
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pursuit  and  massacre.  Had  they  fallen  on  our  flank  as 
we  reached  the  beach  in  the  demoralized  condition  we  were 
then  in,  we  would  have  been  driven  into  the  sea  and  an- 
nihilated to  a  man  before  the  ship  could  come  to  our 
aid. 

"The  scene  on  the  beach,  when  our  defeated  column 
reached  it,  beggars  description.  Wounded  and  exhausted 
men  staggered  out  of  the  jungle  and,  overcome  with 
horror  and  excitement,  fell  clown  on  the  sand,  raving. 
Two  that  I  saw  had  to  be  restrained  from  plunging  into 
the  sea,  many  were  drunk  with  a  temporary  madness 
which  seemed  to  possess  them." 

But  here  let  us  leave  Mr.  Perkins  congratulating  him- 
self on  his  escape  and  return  to  the  battlefield  to  follow 
the  fortunes  of  those  whom  he  left  behind.  When  the 
Colt  gun  jammed  and  ceased  firing,  as  we  have  already 
mentioned,  those  standing  near,  hearing  the  signal 
sounded  for  retreat,  commenced  to  retire  for  the  most 
part.  Many  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  intention  was 
for  all  to  make  the  best  haste  they  could  to  the  beach, 
but  some  amongst  them  caught  sight  of  Robert  gesticu- 
lating and  giving  orders  as  though  he  would  restrain  their 
flight.  "I  thought,"  writes  Seaman  Johns,  who  was 
under  Robert's  command,  "that  we  were  to  make  for 
the  beach;  but  I  saw  Mr.  Monaghan  waving  his  hand 
for  us  to  stop  so  I  and  others  that  saw  him  stopped  and 
fired  again  at  the  puffs  of  smoke.  Lots  of  men  mis- 
understood the  intention  at  this  time  and  kept  on  for  the 
beach.  By  this  time  the  natives  were  running  from  tree 
to  tree  along  our  flank  as  we  retreated  firing  as  we  went, 
across  the  field." 

After  dismantling  the  gun  in  the  road  by  Lansdale's 
orders  an  attempt  was  made  to  get  it  through  the  fence 
so  that  it  would  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
While  Callaghan,  the  blacksmith,  was  trying  to  effect 
this,  the  few  men  who  remained  with  Lansdale  and  Mon- 
aghan kept  up  a  continuous  fire  to  support  him.  In  the 
field  immediately  behind  the  gun  was  Private  Butler,  a 
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young  Irishman.  Behind  him  the  ship's  painter,  Shaw, 
stood  with  the  gun  which  he  had  taken  from  Welling- 
ton ;  for,  being  one  of  the  Colt's  crew,  he  had  no  weapon 
of  his  own.  He  made  good  use,  however,  of  the  one 
thus  obtained,  and  supplied  himself  with  ammunition  by 
picking  cartridges  out  of  Butler's  belt.  Near  by  him  was 
Edsall,  the  electrician.  Further  to  the  right  Seaman 
Hunt  of  the  Royalist  and  Sorrenson  with  Hicks,  an  ap- 
prentice boy,  defended  the  flank.  This  boy  was  strongly 
attached  to  Lansdale,  having  received  many  kindnesses  at 
his  hands.  Close  to  Robert  stood  the  brave  marine, 
Hurlburt  who,  though  belonging  to  the  command  of 
Perkins,  had  not  joined  in  the  flight.  A  well-formed, 
robust  and  stately  man  was  Hurlburt,  the  marine.  His 
hair  was  prematurely  gray,  but  his  gait  and  actions  were 
those  of  a  vigorous  youth.  It  was  impossible  for  him 
to  leave  comrades  in  distress,  so  he  had  remained  to  give 
what  assistance  he  could,  and  he  stayed  to  the  last.  In 
addition  to  these,  we  may  mention  Ranlett,  who  after- 
wards lent  sterling  assistance  to  Robert.  There  were 
perhaps  a  few  others  of  whom  we  have  no  record,  for  it 
was  hard  to  take  note  of  such  things  at  the  time. 

Soon  after  the  call  was  sounded  one  of  the  enemy's 
bullets  struck  Butler,  who  fell  back  into  the  arms  of  Shaw, 
dead.  Immediately  Lansdale  and  Monaghan  rushed  to 
the  front  to  protect  those  who  were  carrying  him  off, 
for  it  was  thought  at  first  that  he  was  only  wounded. 
But  let  us  follow  Hurlburt's  account:  "When  the  Colt 
gun  was  disabled  and  the  troops  began  to  retreat,  Lans- 
dale and  Monaghan  began  to  retire  also,  but  not  so 
quickly  as  the  majority  of  the  men.  As  the  forces  were 
moving  rapidly  across  the  field,  Coxswain  Butler  was 
hit  and  fell.  Three  or  four  men  ran  to  his  aid,  among 
others  being  Edsall  and  Shaw,  the  ship's  painter,  and 
began  to  carry  him  to  the  rear.  Callaghan,  the  black- 
smith, at  this  time  was  trying  to  drag  the  carriage  of  the 
Colt's  gun  through  the  barbed  wire  fence,  and  it  was 
only  when  he  was  ordered  to  desist  that  he  left  it  and  went 
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towards  the  party  who  were  carrying  Butler.  At  this 
time  about  the  last  of  the  troops,  except  about  a  score 
scattered  between  the  two  fences,  had  passed  down  by 
the  path  toward  the  beach.  This  had  occupied  about  ten 
minutes  from  the  time  that  the  marine  call  had  been 
blown  the  third  time.  Lansdale  and  Monaghan  now  ran 
up  toward  the  party  who  were  carrying  Butler  and  each 
of  them  began  to  fire  with  their  revolvers,  sighting  over 
their  arms,  in  a  southerly  direction  toward  the  enemy, 
who  were  jumping  from  tree  to  tree,  and  who  were  still 
about  200  yards  distant  from  the  road.  It  was  soon  seen 
that  Butler  was  dead,  and  instead  of  carrying  his  body 
the  party  began  to  drag  it  for  a  few  yards,  but  it  had 
to  be  abandoned." 

We  have  seen  already  that  Lieutenant  Freeman,  the 
chief  in  command  of  the  forces,  was  doing  his  duty  like 
a  brave  officer,  standing  at  the  brow  of  the  hill  near  the 
second  wire  fence  trying  to  direct  the  retreat  in  an  or- 
derly manner.  His  position  was  an  exposed  one  and 
at  this  moment  he  received  the  bullet  that  was  to  bring 
his  career  to  an  end.  "At  this  time,"  continues  Hurlburt, 
"Lieutenant  Freeman  fell  on  the  sea  side  of  the  last 
fence,  and  there  he  was  left  after  it  was  ascertained  that 
he  was  beyond  all  mortal  aid.  Within  a  minute  or  two 
after  Freeman  was  killed,  Lieutenant  Lansdale  was  shot 
in  the  right  leg  just  below  the  top  of  the  legging,  and 
the  bone  was  badly  shattered.  Ensign  Monaghan,  Ranlett 
and  Edsall,  with  the  aid  of  a  silk  neckerchief  belonging 
to  Callaghan,  made  a  tourniquet  which  they  secured 
just  below  the  knee.  The  party  then  proceeded  toward 
the  fence,  but,  owing  to  the  approach  of  the  natives  from 
the  east,  they  could  not  get  as  far  as  the  path,  but  had 
to  get  under  the  fence  to  the  west  of  it.  Here  Craig,  the 
marine  drummer,  held  up  the  lowest  wire  while  Lieuten- 
ant Lansdale  was  lifted  under.  Just  before  getting  under 
the  fence  Edsall  received  his  death  wound,  never  speaking 
after  the  .45  bullet  smashed  through  his  heart." 

About  this  time  Seaman  Johns  noticed  that  Lansdale 
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was  wounded  and  heard  the  speech  that  passed  between 
him  and  Robert.  "As  I  came  to  the  second  fence,"  he 
writes,  "I  heard  that  Lansdale  was  hit,  and  then  I  saw 
him  lying  on  the  ground  with  Mr.  Monaghan  kneeling  be- 
side him.  Mr.  Lansdale  said :  'Don't  leave  me,  Monny, ' 
and  Mr.  Monaghan  answered,  'Never,  sir.'  He  then  or- 
dered Ranlett  and  Callaghan  to  pick  Lansdale  up,  which 
they  did,  and  got  him  through  the  fence,  and  started  down 
the  hill."  "The  party  carrying  the  wounded  officer," 
continues  Hurlburt,  "now  consisted  of  Callaghan  and 
Ranlett  with  Ensign  Monaghan  conducting  them.  The 
little  band  proceeded,  not  straight  down  the  decline  of  the 
hill  on  the  sea  side  of  the  fence,  but  in  a  diagonal  direc- 
tion, and  when  the  bottom  of  the  slope  was  reached  they 
began  to  move  in  a  northwesterly  direction  until  they 
came  to  a  small  stream,  over  which  Lieutenant  Lansdale 
was  carried.  A  short  distance  the  other  side  of  this 
little  stream  Callaghan  and  Ranlett  gave  out,  exhausted 
— for  Lansdale  was  a  heavy  man — and  Ensign  Monaghan 
then  told  them  that  he  was  going  to  make  a  stand 
there."  It  is  reported  by  Cadet  Sweet  that  Lansdale 
begged  Monaghan  to  leave  and  save  himself  before  it 
was  too  late,  but  received  no  answer.  Twice  again  the 
wounded  man  said,  "Monny,  you  leave  me  now,  I  cannot 
go  any  further."  But  Robert  still  refused.  Then  Ran- 
lett and  Callaghan  left,  panic-stricken,  for  the  bullets  were 
beginning  to  fly  around  them.  They  hurried  off  to  try 
and  get  help,  and  Robert  was  left  alone  in  the  hollow 
with  his  friend. 

Meantime,  Hurlburt  had  remained  on  the  brow  of  the 
hill,  striving  to  rally  the  few  men  whom  he  could  gather 
together  in  order  to  protect  the  retreat  of  Robert  and  his 
brother  officer.  Hurlburt  was  only  a  marine,  but  now 
he  played  the  part  of  an  officer  with  becoming  dignity. 
He  was  in  deadly  peril,  but  he  was  unmoved  by  it. 
He  had  tried  during  the  whole  fight  to  rally  the  men 
who  were  near  him,  and  now  he  redoubled  his  efforts. 
Some  of  those  whom  he  saw  fleeing  from  the  scene  could 
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scarcely  be  blamed,  for  they  had  done  all  that  could  be 
expected.  This  might  be  said  of  Hunt,  a  British  blue 
jacket,  who  had  been  firing  away  like  a  brave  man  on 
the  right.  While  Lansdale  was  being  taken  through  the 
fence,  Hulburt  had  seen  him  stagger  off  down  the  em- 
bankment, leaving  his  rifle  behind,  for  the  man  had  been 
wounded.  Others  had  scarcely  his  excuse.  Hence  the 
marine  found  few  to  support  him.  Nevertheless,  he  gath- 
ered these  few  together  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  and  re- 
mained there  himself,  but  the  little  party  soon  broke  up 
and  he  found  himself  alone. 

"Hulburt,  who  was  near  me,"  writes  Johns,  "told  the 
few  of  us  that  were  left  to  stay  at  the  top  of  the  hill 
and  cover  the  retreat,  and  then  make  our  way  out.  We 
stayed  a  few  minutes  and  then  scattered  through  the  fence 
and  I  went  down  the  hill.  At  the  bottom  of  the  hill  I 
crossed  a  small  stream  and  saw  Mr.  Monaghan  standing 
beside  a  tree  against  which  Lansdale  was  lying.  At 
the  time  I  thought  Lansdale  was  dead,  as  he  did  not  move. 
Mr.  Monaghan  had  only  his  pistol.  I  ran  up  to  him  and 
told  him  that  the  natives  were  running  for  the  top  of  the 
hill.  He  said,  'Very  well ;  we  will  rally  everybody  here.' 
We  thought  there  were  more  men  coming  down  this  way 
to  pass  us  but  as  it  turned  out  they  went  down  more  to 
the  right.  I  was  on  one  knee  firing  at  a  bunch  of  natives 
at  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  Mr.  Monaghan  was  trying  to 
fix  his  revolver.  Once  he  told  me  to  get  under  cover, 
but  there  was  no  cover  near,  except  the  tree  that  Lansdale 
was  behind.  Once  he  said  to  me,  'Do  you  see  that  native 
firing  from  behind  those  rocks?'  and  I  said  'Yes';  and 
he  said,  'Try  and  get  him.'  I  fired  a  few  shots  at  him, 
and  I  think  I  got  him.  He  told  me  not  to  get  excited, 
but  to  try  and  hit  something.  Soon  I  felt  a  blow  on 
my  right  shoulder  and  at  the  time  I  thought  he  had  hit 
me  with  his  hand.  It  stunned  me  for  a  minute,  and  he 
said,  'Why  don't  you  keep  on  firing?'  I  said,  T  guess 
I'm  hit.'  He  said,  'Give  me  your  gun  and  try  and  find 
somebody  to  help  you.'     Just  as  I  was  going  he  said  he 
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had  no  ammunition  for  the  rifle,  so  I  turned  around 
and  he  took  a  few  clips  from  the  back  of  my  belt  and  then 
said,  'All  right,'  and  I  left  him.  Just  after  leaving  I  heard 
more  yelling  than  I  had  heard  before  and  the  firing 
stopped." 

And  so  Robert  was  left  alone  once  more.  He  was 
never  again  seen  alive  on  earth.  He  went  to  meet  his 
Maker  unsupported  by  any  human  aid.  But,  true  to  his 
duty  and  his  friend,  he  "died  the  death  of  a  Catholic  and 
a  brave  man,"  freely  yielding  up  his  life  when  escape  was 
open  to  him.  His  dead  body  was  seen  soon  after  by 
Hulburt,  for  that  brave  man,  left  alone  on  the  brow  of 
the  hill,  at  length  turned  to  go.  Arriving  on  the  spot, 
as  he  tells  us  himself,  with  the  natives  almost  upon  him, 
he  found  Lansdale  lying  with  his  back  to  the  south  close 
to  a  tree  and  Ensign  Monaghan  within  five  yards  of  him 
with  his  face  to  the  ground.  He  had  just  time  to  grasp 
Monaghan' s  arm,  and  by  the  way  it  fell  he  knew  our  hero 
was  dead.  He  could  see  from  the  position  of  Lieutenant 
Lansdale  that  he  also  was  dead.  But  the  natives,  dis- 
covering his  presence  and  opening  fire  upon  him  at 
close  range,  he  ran  on  again  and  his  life  was  probably 
saved,  as  he  himself  states,  by  the  natives  coming  upon 
the  bodies  of  the  officers.  Fifty  yards  further  on  he 
almost  upset  Hicks,  the  apprentice  boy,  who  was  running 
at  right  angles  to  him.  He  told  the  boy  to  come  with 
him  at  once.  Hicks  asked  where  Lieutenant  Lansdale 
was,  and  Hulburt  said  he  was  dead.  But  Hicks,  who,  as 
we  have  said,  loved  his  officer,  declared  he  would  go 
and  die  with  him.  Hulburt  had  to  threaten  to  use  force 
before  he  could  induce  the  boy  to  go  with  him.  So  these 
two  men  ran  on  another  fifty  yards  when  they  fell  in 
with  three  others.  One  of  these  was  an  English  petty 
officer,  who  was  very  much  exhausted.  Hurlburt,  who 
had  two  rifles  with  bayonets  on,  gave  this  man  one  ami 
immediately  afterward  two  more  men  were  added  to 
their  party.  The  marine  took  charge  of  th^m  and  tried 
to  get  them  to  retreat  in  some  kind  of  order,  but  the 
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only  one  who  paid  him  any  attention  was  FLcks.  They 
were  ordered  to  make  as  much  to  the  west  as  possible, 
and  going-  on  into  a  green  swamp,  they  finally  came  to 
a  banana  grove,  where  they  were  almost  on  the  beach 
at  the  place  which  is  known  as  the  third  cre^k,  counting 
from  the  American  consulate,  that  is  to  say,  the  Viavasa 
river,  exactly  at  the  spot  where  the  day  before  the  Colt 
automatic  gun  had  been  placed  to  cover  the  retreat  of  the 
small  scouting  party  that  had  been  there  under  Dr.  Odell 
and  Lieutenant  Perkins. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

After  the  Battle. 

When  Hulburt  and  his  party  came  out  on  the  beach 
those  who  had  already  arrived  were  drawn  up  beyond 
the  Viavasa  in  the  form  of  the  letter  "L,"  one  side  of  -he 
"L"  being-  at  right  angles  to  the  shore  and  the  perpendic- 
ular parallel  to  it.  The  marine  at  once  went  up  to  Lieu- 
tenant Perkins  who,  as  he  says,  appeared  to  be  in  com- 
mand, and  reported  the  deaths  of  Lieutenant  Lansdale  and 
Ensign  Monaghan,  and  then  took  his  place  on  the  beach. 
It  was  about  this  time  the  Royalist  commenced  shelling, 
as  already  described  by  Mr.  Perkins,  the  other  events 
which  we  have  just  mentioned  having  occurred  while 
he  and  his  party  were  struggling  through  the  jungle, 
for  we  must  remember  they  did  not  take  up  much  time 
altogether.  When  the  order  was  given  to  retreat  along 
the  beach  and  the  Royalist  was  signaled  to  throw  shells 
towards  where  the  men  had  last  left  the  jungle,  Hulburt 
again  held  back,  for  he  says  that  there  was  more  work 
for  him  to  do,  and  he  was  not  the  man  to  shirk  it.  Just 
as  the  first  shell  was  fired,  instead  of  retreating  with 
the  others,  he  advanced  again  toward  the  creek,  as  he  had 
seen  the  form  of  a  man  staggering  toward  the  beach  from 
the  edge  of  the  banana  patch,  where  there  was  a  stretch 
of  grass  between  the  jungle  and  the  sand.  He  ran  to  him 
and  the  second  shell  of  the  Royalist  almost  passe:"!  over 
his  head  as  he  came  up  with  the  newcomer,  who  proved  to 
be  Johns,  wounded  in  the  shoulder  and  terribly  exhausted. 
Hulburt  managed  to  get  the  injured  man  to  the  main 
body,  when  he  saw  another  staggering  out  of  the  banana 
patch.  Again  he  set  off  on  his  errand  of  mercy,  this 
time  with  a  native  as  a  companion.    A  third  shell  exploded 
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in  the  brush  a  little  beyond  him,  having  barely  passed 
over  him.  The  man  who  had  just  appeared  and  who  was 
holding  his  hand  to  his  head  made  straight  for  the  beach. 
Hulburt  and  the  native,  who  had  further  to  go,  ran  in  a 
diagonal  direction  to  cut  him  off,  but  he  got  to  the  sea 
first  and  started  to  run  into  it. 

Hulburt  stopped  the  native  from  going  past  himself, 
as  he  thought  in  the  man's  dazed  condition  he  would 
think  it  was  one  of  the  enemy,  and  so  together  they 
got  within  about  twenty  feet  of  the  poor  fellow.  He, 
hearing  Hulburt's  yells,  looked  on  one  side,  and  then 
Hulburt  told  the  native  to  go  to  his  aid.  They  were 
almost  up  to  their  waists  in  the  sea  by  this  time,  and  the 
native,  going  forward,  helped  the  wounded  man,  who 
proved  to  be  Hunt,  the  British  seaman,  who  had  been 
hurt  near  the  last  fence,  and  together  they  brought 
him  out  of  the  water  and  back  to  the  main  body.  The 
unfortunate  man  had  undergone  a  terrible  experience. 
While  endeavoring  to  escape  through  the  swamp,  over- 
come by  weakness,  he  had  fallen  senseless  to  the  ground. 
The  pursuing  savages  had  come  upon  him  as  he  lay  in 
this  helpless  state,  and  he  was  roused  to  consciousness  by 
an  agonizing  pain,  for  his  fierce  enemies,  as  was  their 
wont,  had  immediately  proceeded  to  cut  off  his  ears. 
Just  then  a  shell  from  the  Royalist  bursting  nearby,  scared 
the  butchers  at  their  bloody  work  and  set  their  victim 
at  liberty.  Springing  to  his  feet  and  clapping  his  hand 
to  the  wound  where  his  ear  had  been,  he  staggered  to 
the  beach  a  helpless,  bleeding,  ghastly  sight,  as  we  have 
learned. 

During  the  time  Johns  and  Hunt  were  being  helped  to 
join  the  retreating  bodv  of  troops  a  few  shots  fired  from 
long  range  by  the  enemy  were  dropping  on  the  sand 
close  to  the  Viavasi  river.  These  shots  came  from  the 
neighborhood  of  Fangali,  across  the  bay.  No  harm  was 
done,  however,  and  the  troops  gradually  retreated  along 
the  beach  until  the  American  consulate  was  finally  reach- 
ed, the  English  and  American  marines  bringing  up  the 
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rear  of  the  white  troops,  with  the  friendly  natives  fol- 
lowing. 

We  may  imagine  the  feelings  of  those  on  board  the 
Philadelphia  and  at  the  consulate  when  the  expedition  re- 
turned. Nothing  of  the  kind  had  been  anticipated.  Dur- 
ing the  afternoon  firing  had  been  heard  away  to  the  east 
from  the  deck  of  the  Philadelphia,  and  they  had  supposed 
it  was  the  steam  launch.  At  five  o'clock  they  could  see  the 
Royalist  close  in  to  the  reef,  seemingly  about  five  miles 
away  to  the  east.  She  seemed  to  be  acting  strangely, 
but  they  could  not  make  out  their  signals.  Two  of  her 
boats  were  seen  leaving  for  the  shore  and  they  knew 
she  was  discharging  shells.  By  ten  minutes  to  nine  the 
wounded  men  had  come  on  board,  Laird  and  Andrews, 
McCarthy,  Wellington  and  Johns.  But  Lansdale,  Mona- 
ghan  and  Edsall  were  missing,  and  their  fate  was  then 
unknown,  while  it  was  reported  that  Butler  was  killed. 
Soon  conflicting  rumors  began  to  spread  and  the  whis- 
pers of  Robert's  heroism  grew  louder,  but  it  was  some 
time  before  the  truth  was  really  grasped. 

And  so  night  fell.  The  weary  survivors  of  the  dread- 
ful disaster  sought  their  couches  and  strove  to  rest  their 
exhausted  frames  with  fretful  slumber  disturbed  by  hid- 
eous dreams  in  which  all  the  horrors  of  the  afternoon 
were  renewed.  The  wounded  groaned  and  tossed  in  £ain 
throughout  the  night,  their  throats  parched  with  thirst, 
their  heads  throbbing  wildly,  while  confused  phantasms 
born  of  the  ordeal  they  had  undergone  chased  one  an- 
other, whirling  in  a  ghastly  and  horrible  dance  through 
their  bewildered  brains.  And  their  comrades  who  had 
been  spared  the  awful  experiences  of  that  day  watched 
and  wondered  and  whispered,  while  striving  to  comfort 
and  relieve  their  tortured  brothers.  Shuddering,  they 
pictured  the  scene  of  the  battle  from  its  effects,  and  from 
the  conflicting  and  sometimes  incoherent  accounts  of  -he 
survivors.  They  thought  of  the  absent,  aye,  and  wept, 
for  those  who  had  gone  were  of  the  best  and  bravest 
and  were  beloved  by  their  fellows.     And  many  a  heart 
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was  sore  for  Robert,  the  best  loved  of  all  on  board  the 
Philadelphia.  The  admiral  and  captain  now  at  least  knew 
his  worth,  proved  at  such  a  cost,  even  if  the  official  dis- 
tance between  them  had  previously  hidden  it.  But  his 
companions,  who  had  always  known  him  for  what  he  was, 
were  bowed  down  with  sorrow,  and  all  the  men,  whether 
sailors  or  marines,  knew  they  had  lost  their  kindest  and 
best  friend.  No  man  had  aught  to  say  against  him  at  any 
time,  and  many  could  now  remember  innumerable  acts 
of  such  free  and  princely  generosity  that  when  they 
thought  of  him  lying  cold  and  still  in  the  jungle  they 
almost  cried  out  in  pain,  and  started  up  as  if  to  go 
to  his  aid. 

At  early  dawn  on  Easter  Sunday,  that  day  of  which 
the  church  sings,  "This  is  the  day  the  Lord  hath  made; 
let  us  be  glad  and  rejoice  therein,"  Tamasese  with  a 
body  of  chosen  warriors  went  out  from  the  consulate  to 
search  the  field  of  battle  for  the  slain.  As  the  sun  rose, 
"heralding,"  as  Mr.  Perkins  says,  "the  glorious  coming 
of  that  Easter  day,"  they  returned  carrying  the  mutilated 
corpses  of  the  seven  gallant  men  who  had  lost  their 
lives.  The  bodies  of  the  officers  were  headless,  while 
the  privates  had  been  deprived  of  their  ears ;  such  was  the 
bloody  custom  of  the  Samoans.  "The  mutilated  bodies," 
continues  Mr.  Perkins,  "were  laid  side  by  side  in  the 
consulate  yard,  shrouded  by  the  same  flag,  and  a  marine 
sentinel  posted  over  the  honored  dead."  They  were  men 
of  different  nationalities  and  their  homes  and  friends 
were  far  across  the  sea  in  widely  separated  regions.  But 
death  had  united  them  and  a  common  grave  was  theirs  in 
that  remote  island  of  the  southern  seas.  That  afternoon  at 
Mulinuu  Point  their  comrades  gathered  around  their  cof- 
fins and  the  newly  prepared  graves.  Mr.  McAllister,  the 
chaplain  of  the  Philadelphia,  read  the  Episcopal  burial 
service  over  the  bodies  of  the  Protestants,  while  Father 
Forestier  performed  the  rites  of  his  own  church  at  the 
graves  of  Robert  and  the  young  Irishman,  Butler. 

As  the  earth  fell  on  Robert's  coffin,  the  thought  arose 
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in  many  hearts  that  were  able  to  appreciate  the  deep 
religious  sentiments  which  had  animated  him  during  his 
whole  life,  that  it  was  well  his  pure  soul  had  been  so  ready 
to  meet  its  Maker.  He  was  buried  with  the  scapular 
that  had  been  found  on  his  body  after  death,  a  symbol  of 
his  living  faith  which  his  whole  career  had  manifested. 
Writing  to  Mr.  Monaghan  concerning  the  burial,  Father 
Forestier  says :  "It  is  with  feelings  of  sincere  sympathy 
and  profound  regret  that  I  take  the  liberty  of  addressing 
you  these  few  lines  relative  to  your  son's  death,  of  which 
you  no  doubt  have  been  informed  before  this,  and  which 
took  place  on  the  first  of  April,  in  a  "battle  with  the 
natives  some  few  miles  from  Apia,  and  in  which  he  fell 
whilst  nobly  assisting  a  brother  officer  who  had  been 
wounded.  It  is  not  my  object  to  enter  into  any  of  the 
details  of  this  unfortunate  affair,  as  I  know  the  bare 
fact  of  losing  a  loved  son  must  weigh  heavily  upon  your 
paternal  heart;  suffice  to  say,  I  performed  at  his  hon- 
ored grave  the  rites  of  Christian  burial,  and  read  over 
his  mortal  remains  the  last  prayers  of  Holy  Church, 
the  church  of  which  he  proved  himself  such  a  faithful 
son,  I  am  sure,  during  his  whole  life,  and  especially 
during  his  short  stay  here.  On  the  very  day  of  his 
burial  Lieutenant  Field,  from  whom  also  I  received  your 
address,  told  me  that  about  this  time  last  year  they  were 
in  Central  America  making  surveys  in  connection  with 
the  Nicaraguan  Canal,  and  that  at  Easter  Mr.  Mona- 
ghan, your  son  rode  a  distance  of  some  fifteen  miles  to 
perform  his  Easter  duties.  This  Easter  day  he  was 
buried.  No  doubt  he  has  gone  to  celebrate  the  feast  in 
heaven  and  to  await  there  the  meeting  of  the  loved  ones 
he  has  left  behind.  Amid  your  sorrow,  such  thoughts 
as  these  must  be  your  consolation.  It  is  in  grief  such 
as  this  that  we  feel  strengthened  and  comforted  by  the 
doctrine  of  the  Communion  of  Saints,  this  doctrine  so 
dear  to  us  Catholics,  and  which  takes  from  death  so  much 
of  its  sting. 

"I  should  also  mention  that  the  doctor  who  examined 
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his  body  after  death  told  me  that  he  wore  a  scapular, 
another  assurance  that  our  Blessed  Lady  was  there  to 
receive  the  soul  of  her  loved  child  and  present  it  to  her 
Divine  Son  to  receive  a  most  favorable  judgment  and  to 
hear  from  His  lips  the  reward  promised  to  the  good  and 
faithful  servant  "Enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord." 
During  this  war  many  events  have  caused  us  pain  and 
grief  and  many  a  wound  has  been  left  on  our  hearts,  but 
perhaps  the  one  we  have  felt  most  acutely  and  which  is  the 
most  indelible  is  the  death  of  Ensign  Monaghan. 

"Praying  God  to  give  you  the  grace  to  bear  this  trial 
with  fortitude,  patience  and  resignation  to  His  holy  will, 
and  again  assuring  you  of  our  most  heartfelt  sympathy, 
all  of  us,  priests,  brothers,  and  sisters,  to  all  of  whom 
he  was  familiar,  and  who  assure  you  of  their  most  fervent 
prayers  in  his  behalf,  I  remain,  etc." 

The  funeral  service  being  over,  Bugler  White  of 
the  Philadelphia  sounded  the  sad  music  of  "taps"  and 
three  volleys  were  fired  as  a  farewell  salute,  after  which 
the  funeral  cortege  departed. 

The  next  anxiety  was  about  the  recovery  of  the  heads. 
For  this  there  were  none  who  could  be  applied  to  more 
capable  or  more  willing  than  the  Marist  missionaries. 
Beloved  by  Mataafa's  followers,  they  could  freely  go 
amongst  them  on  such  an  errand.  Indeed,  the  officers  of 
the  Philadelphia  and  the  British  ship  had  already  that 
morning  waited  on  the  fathers  at  the  mission  with  a  view 
to  securing  their  interest  in  the  matter,  and  Brother  Phil- 
ippe had  been  charged  with  the  duty  of  going  out  to  search 
for  them.  He  did  not  return  with  the  ghastly  burdens 
till  late  in  the  afternoon,  after  the  burial  service  was 
over.     Brother  Philippe  tells  his  own  story  thus : 

"The  morning  after  the  fight  an  English  officer  came 
to  the  mission  to  request  Father  Forestier  to  send  some 
one  to  the  camp  of  Mataafa  to  obtain  the  heads  of  the 
three  officers  who  were  beheaded  the  previous  evening. 
This  was  the  first  positive  news  we  had  of  the  death  of 
Mr.  Monaghan,  which  to  us  seemed  incredible.     How- 
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ever,  it  proved  only  too  true,  as  I  was  soon  to  testify, 
being  chosen  by  Father  Forestier  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing the  heads  back.  I  took  six  natives  with  me  and  ar- 
rived on  the  battlefield  about  10:30  A.  M.  It  was  easily 
distinguished  by  the  bullet  marks  on  the  cocoanut  trees 
and  by  the  number  of  empty  cartridges  which  strewed  the 
ground.  For  a  time  we  looked  in  vain  for  the  heads. 
We  then  proceeded  half  a  mile  inland,  when  we  met  a 
band  of  about  twenty  Mataafa  warriors,  who  informed 
us  that  they  were  just  returning  from  burying  their 
comrades,  who  had  fallen  the  previous  day  to  the  number 
of  nine. 

"When  questioned  about  the  heads,  they  at  once  in- 
dicated where  they  could  be  found.  They  were  unwilling 
to  accompany  us  to  the  spot,  though  we  pressed  them 
hard.  They  feared  some  of  the  enemy  might  be  lurking 
about,  and  so,  quickly  shaking  hands  with  us,  they  de- 
parted for  their  camp  at  some  distance  in  the  mountains. 
We  then  directed  our  steps  to  the  indicated  spot,  and  after 
a  search  of  three  hours  succeeded  in  finding  two  of  the 
heads,  at  least  two  miles  from  the  scene  of  battle.  They 
were  those  of  Lieutenant  Lansdale  and  Freeman.  After 
the  fight  they  were  carried  as  trophies  at  the  head  of  a 
procession  in  the  usual  Samoan  fashion  and  presented  to 
two  of  their  principal  chiefs.  After  the  ceremony  the 
heads  were  buried.  Mataafa  had  given  instructions  that 
there  should  be  no  head  cutting,  hence  they  were  not 
brought  to  him.  Some  days  previously  a  warrior  of  the 
above  party  was  beheaded  by  the  Tanuites,  who  carried 
the  head  in  procession  through  Apia.  Probably  the  Ma- 
taafa party  now  retaliated. 

"After  a  good  deal  of  searching  we  found  the  head  of 
Mr.  Monaghan  unburied,  not  far  from  the  battlefield  and 
close  to  a  stream.  It  had  not  apparently  been  carried 
to  the  chiefs,  as  it  was  discovered  about  two  miles  from 
the  others.  Knowing  them  well,  I  easily  recognized  their 
features,  especially  the  American  officers.  They  were 
very  little  distorted.     After  washing  them  in  a  stream 
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close  by,  we  rolled  them  up  in  Samoan  mats,  placed  them 
in  a  basket,  and  set  out  for  Apia,  which  we  reached  about 
4 130  P.  M.  We  brought  them  to  the  English  headquar- 
ters, where  they  were  identified,  and  ordered  to  be  buried 
with  the  bodies  which  had  been  interred  a  few  hours  be- 
fore." 

So  the  severed  head  of  our  hero  was  placed  beside 
the  headless  trunk  and  all  that  was  mortal  of  Robert  Mon- 
aghan  was  left  to  undergo  the  natural  process  of  decay. 
But  Robert  still  lived.  His  immortal  part  had  gone  to 
the  presence  of  his  Maker  there  to  receive  its  reward. 
His  time  of  trial  was  over,  and  according  as  he  had  lived 
on  earth,  so  was  his  eternal  future  to  be.  If  he  had  failed 
in  attaining  the  great  and  happy  end  for  which  he  had 
been  created,  then  all  was  in  vain.  The  applause  of  mul- 
titudes, the  power  of  princes  or  presidents  with  their 
fleets  and  armies,  could  now  avail  him  nothing.  Nor, 
if  those  who  loved  him  had  reason  to  doubt  of  his  eternal 
salvation,  could  any  earthly  pomp  and  praise  console  them 
in  their  sorrow?  But  fortunately,  in  this  sad  moment, 
the  record  of  his  clean  and  unselfish  life,  his  fidelity  to 
the  teachings  of  his  good  mother  and  his  church,  coupled 
with  the  circumstances  of  his  death,  gave  cause  for  great 
confidence  to  his  friends  that  all  was  well  with  him. 
The  church,  of  which  he  had  been  such  a  faithful  member 
was  now  ready  to  open  up  her  spiritual  treasures  on  his 
behalf,  if  there  should  be  any  need  in  the  life  beyond  for 
assistance  for  that  soul  that  needs  must  be  without  spot 
or  stain  before  it  could  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God. 

Hence,  Father  Forestier,  on  Easter  Monday,  the  day 
following  the  funeral,  offered  up  a  requiem  mass  for  his 
soul.  The  officers  and  men  of  the  Philadelphia  attended 
and  those  who  were  Catholics  were  deeply  impressed. 
We  may  quote  the  letter  of  one  of  his  shipmates  who 
was  present.  He  writes :  "On  Monday  I  attended  a 
mass  for  the  repose  of  his  soul.  Truly,  your  loss  is  a  sad 
one,  Mr.  Monaghan,  but  I  have  so  often  thought  since 
that  terrible  day  of  our  Lord's  words,  'Greater  love  than 
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this  no  man  hath,  that  a  man  should  lay  down  his  life 
for  his  friends,'  and  I  am  sure  that  he  has  reaped  the 
reward  of  his  great  sacrifice.  I  truly  feel  it  a  great  priv- 
ilege to  belong  to  a  church  which  never  forgets  her  chil- 
dren. The  loss  of  your  son  is  a  terrible  blow,  but  the 
pride  of  having  such  a  son  must  in  time  console  you. 
Believe  me,  no  one  on  the  ship  felt  more  grieved  than  I 
at  your  terrible  loss." 

But  when  we  have  assured  ourselves  that  Robert 
had  gone  to  receive  the  reward  of  a  good  life,  having 
died  a  Christian's  death,  signing  himself  with  the  sign 
of  salvation,  and  throwing  himself  on  the  loving  mercy  of 
his  Creator,  we  may  turn  ourselves  to  the  consideration 
of  the  natural  glory  that  began  to  attach  itself  to  his 
memory.  His  superiors  and  companions  in  Samoa  began 
to  turn  over  in  their  minds  all  the  circumstances  of  his 
death  and  it  dawned  on  them  that  one  of  the  most  heroic 
deeds  in  all  history  had  been  accomplished  by  their  be- 
loved and  unassuming  comrade.  The  official  reports 
furnished  by  Captain  White  on  behalf  of  the  admiral, 
and  others  who  were  called  upon  to  describe  what  had 
happened,  though  finding  many  circumstances  which  they 
did  not  care  to  dwell  unon  at  any  length,  could  not  con- 
ceal the  evident  heroism  of  Robert,  with  all  the  brevity 
and  curtness  of  the  language  in  which  they  were  couched. 
Captain  White,  after  a  close  examination  of  the  petty 
officers  and  men  engaged  in  the  fight,  described  the 
events  of  the  day  at  some  length.  He  told  how  several 
excursions  had  been  made  into  the  brush  at  the  back  of 
Apia  previous  to  the  expedition.  He  stated  that  few  na- 
tives had  been  observed  and  that  they  had  always  fled 
when  fired  upon  by  the  Colt  automatic  gun.  That  Lans- 
dale  had  set  great  store  by  the  gun,  and  frequently  oper- 
ated it  himself;  then  the  captain  continues: 

"He  appears  to  have  greatly  depended  upon  the  gun 
when  the  party  was  ambushed  on  April  i.  Twice  it  did 
not  function  and  time  was  lost  in  overhauling  it  and  great 
delay  was  consumed  in  trying  to  get  it  through  the  wire 
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fence.  Lieutenant  Lansdale  was  loath  to  abandon  it,  but 
the  fire  was  so  galling  that  before  he  was  wounded  he 
was  compelled  to  scatter  the  important  parts  and  leave 
them  behind.  Prudence  led  him  to  deploy  his  men  in  open 
order.  The  thicket  was  so  dense  that  after  the  order  for 
retreat  was  sounded  it  was  not  possible  for  the  groups 
to  render  each  other  mutual  support.  Lieutenant  Lans- 
dale was  wounded  below  the  knee  soon  after  the  Colt 
was  abandoned  and  rendered  incapable  of  marching.  He 
was  assisted  by  his  men.  One  of  them,  N.  E.  Edsall,  ordi- 
nary seaman,  was  mortally  wounded  while  doing  so.  It 
is  not  clear  when  Lieutenant  Lansdale  received  the  wound 
in  his  chest. 

"It  is  in  evidence  most  clear  that  when  Ensign  Mon- 
aghan  discovered  that  Lieutenant  Lansdale  was  wounded 
he  used  his  best  endeavors  to  convey  him  to  the  rear,  and 
seizing  a  rifle  from  a  disabled  man,  made  a  brave  defense ; 
but  undoubtedly  he  fell  very  shortly  after  joining  Lans- 
dale, and  the  hostiles,  flushed  with  success,  bore  down 
on  our  men  in  this  vicinity.  The  men  were  not  in  suffi- 
cient numbers  to  hold  out  any  longer,  and  they  were 
forced  along  by  a  fire  which  it  was  impossible  to  with- 
stand. But  Ensign  Monaghan  did  stand.  He  stood 
steadfast  by  his  wounded  superior  and  friend,  one  rifle 
against  many,  one  brave  man  against  a  score  of  savages. 
He  knew  he  was  doomed.  He  could  not  yield.  He  died 
in  the  heroic  performance  of  duty." 

Such  is  the  official  report  on  Robert's  conduct.  Pri- 
vate individuals  writing  to  their  friends  spoke  in  the 
same  strain.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  letter 
of  one  of  Robert's  brother  officers  to  his  wife:  "It  got 
so  hot  that  such  of  the  men  as  were  not  hit  deserted  him 
and  joined  the  general  retreat  to  the  beach.  Up  to  this 
time  Monaghan  was  unhurt,  and  could  easily  have  saved 
himself,  but,  though  powerless  to  help  Lansdale  alone, 
and  though  he  could  have  had  no  hope  of  saving  him,  he 
elected  to  stay  behind  to  meet  practically  certain  death. 
Taking  a  rifle  and  a  few  cartridges  from  a  wounded 
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man  whom  he  sent  on  to  the  beach  to  join  the  others, 
he  stood  with  Lansdale  and  shot  every  native  that  came 
near  until  he  had  used  up  all  his  cartridges ;  then  drawing 
his  revolver  he  continued  to  stand  them  off  until  Lans- 
dale was  again  shot  and  killed.  But  he  himself  was  shot 
through  the  lungs  and  crawled  a  little  way  before  he 
died.  From  the  number  of  natives  killed  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  and  from  stories  that  have  leaked  out  since  from 
the  rebels,  he  sold  his  life  very  dearly.  He  was  a  splen- 
did fellow.  Every  one  who  knew  him  loved  him,  and  his 
loss  is  sorely  felt  amongst  his  shipmates.  'Greater  love 
than  this  no  man  hath  that  he  should  lay  down  his  life 
for  his  friend.'  I  suppose  none  but  those  who  were 
there  can  realize  what  grand  heroism  he  displayed  in 
staying  behind.  It  is  said  that  Lansdale  himself  told  him 
to  leave  him  and  save  himself,  but  he  would  not  go.  I 
have  not  said  much  in  my  letters  about  Lansdale  and 
Monaghan,  because  while  you  were  still  feeling  anxious 
about  me  I  thought  the  less  you  knew  of  the  details  of 
the  fighting  the  better.  Monaghan' s  action  at  the  battle 
of  Fangali  was  the  bravest  I  ever  heard  of.  Hobson's 
much  talked  of  gallantry  did  not  touch  it." 

Cadet  Sweet,  writing  to  his  father,  says :  "I  suppose 
you  saw  in  the  papers  that  our  forces  had  a  very  tight  en- 
gagement on  April  i.  We  lost  in  it  two  officers  and  two 
men  killed  and  six  wounded.  One  of  the  officers  was 
Monaghan,  of  whom  I  wrote  so  much  in  my  last  letter. 
The  other  one  was  Lansdale,  our  executive  officer.  Both 
of  them  died  fighting  to  the  last,  and  where  they  were 
killed  the  ground  was  covered  with  discharged  revolver 
cartridges  and  there  were  dead  natives  all  around."  He 
then  goes  on  to  point  out  the  circumstances  of  Robert's 
death,  with  which  we  are  now  acquainted,  and  continues : 
"Monaghan's  death  is  especially  a  personal  loss  to  me, 
as  we  had  been  close  companions  in  these  trying  events. 
I  have  lost  a  brother,  tried  and  true." 

Captain  White,  in  a  private  letter  to  Mr.  Monaghan 
telling  him  of  his  son's  death,  writes :     "During  the  re- 
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treat  Lieutenant  Lansdale  of  this  ship  was  wounded  mor- 
tally, and  it  was  while  your  son  was  endeavoring  to  con- 
vey him  to  the  rear  that  he  himself  was  killed.  His  brav- 
ery was  conspicuous.  His  death  was  heroic.  I  have 
specially  mentioned  him  in  my  report  to  the  commander- 
in-chief.  We  are  very  sad  and  sorrowful,  but  in  the 
midst  of  our  grief  we  cannot  lose  sight  of  his  noble  dar- 
ing and  his  faithfulness  to  his  messmate  and  friend. 
Lieutenant  Lansdale  was  very  fond  of  your  son  and  often 
spoke  to  'me  of  their  service  together  in  other  vessels, 
and  particularly  when  surveying  in  Central  America. 
Please  accept  for  yourself  and  all  the  members  of  your 
family  my  warmest  and  heartfelt  sympathy." 

Mr.  Miller,  the  flag  lieutenant  of  the  Philadelphia, 
whom  we  have  already  mentioned,  also  wrote  to  Mr. 
Monaghan.  He  says :  "I  cannot  find  any  words  to  ex- 
press my  deep  sympathy  over  your  great  loss.  No  one 
can  fully  realize  any  such  loss  until  he  experiences  it. 
Your  son  did  what  no  other  officer  in  our  navy  did 
during  the  war  with  Spain.  He  lost  his  life  trying  to 
save  that  of  a  brother  officer,  and  this  is  the  noblest  death 
any  man  can  look  forward  to.  Somehow  the  papers  have 
not  fully  realized  what  your  son  did.  Lansdale  had  his 
leg  shattered  below  the  knee  and  your  son  carried  and 
dragged  him  for  some  distance,  thus  exposing  himself  to 
the  fire  of  the  enemy,  when  he  could  easily  have  taken 
cover.  Never  has  there  been  a  clearer  case  of  one  man 
dying  for  another.  In  your  son  the  navy  lost  one  of  its 
best  officers  and  one  that  can  never  be  replaced.  I  know 
that  these  words  all  sound  cold  and  unsympathetic,  but 
mere  words  mean  nothing.  But  I  do  feel  for  you  with 
all  my  heart." 

From  these  few  quotations  we  can  see  that  Robert, 
the  retiring,  unassuming  boy,  who  had  never  in  life 
sought  to  obtrude  himself  on  the  notice  of  any  one,  had 
now  commenced  to  loom  before  the  world  as  a  hero  whose 
fame  was  in  the  mouths  of  all  men.  When  the  news  of 
what  had  happened  reached  the  ears  of  some  of  Robert's 
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old  shipmates,  they  hastened  to  express  their  sympathy 
with  Mr.  Monaghan  in  his  grief  and  to  give  vent  to  their 
feelings  in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  our  hero. 

Ensign  Robson,  who  had  been  with  him  on  the  Olym- 
pia, writes  as  follows :  "Your  son  was  my  shipmate  on 
the  Olympia.  That  explains  to  any  one  that  knew  him 
how  deep  a  personal  grief  I  feel  at  the  sad  news  of  yester- 
day. I  envy  him  his  death,  though.  To  be  heralded 
a  hero  throughout  the  world,  to  die  a  martyr  to  duty  and 
friendship,  to  lay  down  one's  life  for  one's  friend,  these 
go  together  to  make  an  ideal  end  of  life.  Your  son 
was  the  purest-minded,  most  kind-hearted,  tenderest,  and 
withal  the  ablest  man  I  ever  knew.  Of  course,  he  was 
loved.  Permit  me,  sir,  to  offer  you  my  sincere  sym- 
pathy for  your  loss  and  my  congratulations  on  your  son's 
glorious  acts." 

Lieutenant  Frank  Upham,  of  whom  we  have  already 
heard  in  connection  with  the  voyage  of  the  Olympia, 
wrote  as  follows :  "Having  spent  two  years  with  your 
son  Rob  at  Annapolis,  and  later  two  years  in  the  same 
mess  on  board  the  Olympia,  I  learned  to  admire  and  es- 
teem him  so  much  that  I  cannot  do  otherwise  than  offer 
you  a  few  words,  inadequate  though  they  be,  of  sympathy 
for  you  in  the  loss  of  a  son  so  brave  and  true.  We,  his 
associates,  knew  him  to  be  the  soul  of  honor  and  bravery, 
a  loyal  friend,  and  an  excellent  officer,  even  as  a  cadet. 
I  know  of  no  young  officer  whose  death  could  be  more 
of  a  loss  to  the  service  or  to  his  country.  That  he  loved 
the  service  we  all  know,  and  that  the  service  loved  him 
is  a  fact  of  which  we  are  equally  certain.  We  who  are 
trained  to  fight  are  taught  that  death  in  a  fair  fight  is 
the  highest  honor  that  can  be  attained.  You  may  well 
be  proud,  then,  of  such  a  son  who  attained  this  high 
honor  in  the  service  of  his  country." 

We  can  see  from  this  that  his  fame  soon  spread 
abroad.  Indeed,  the  press  throughout  the  English- 
speaking  world  was  filled  with  more  or  less  accurate  ac- 
counts of  the  fatal  expedition,  and  Robert's  heroism  was 
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acknowledged  by  all.  The  Australian  papers,  the  first 
to  get  the  news,  gave  glowing  descriptions  of  the  fight 
and  general  situation,  and  in  these  accounts  our  hero 
figured  prominently,  as  did  others  less  worthy;  for  it  al- 
ways happens  in  such  cases  that  the  true  and  the  false  are 
mingled  and  it  is  hard  to  sift  one  from  the  other.  Still 
it  became  clear  to  all  men  that  a  heroic  deed  had  been 
done,  and  widespread  admiration  was  excited.  In  Syd- 
ney, Cardinal  Moran  speaking  before  a  crowded  audience, 
after  bitterly  denouncing  the  conduct  of  the  allies  in  gen- 
eral, gave  that  praise  to  Robert  and  Lansdale  which  we 
have  already  quoted  and,  speaking  of  our  hero,  added : 
"In  his  last  engagement  young  Monaghan  might  easily 
have  escaped,  but  he  stood  by  a  superior  officer  who  was 
wounded.  When  himself  fatally  wounded,  this  young  of- 
ficer made  the  sign  of  the  Cross  and  died  the  death  of  a 
Catholic  and  a  brave  man." 

The  Australian  reports  were  copied  in  England  and 
America,  and  the  British  press,  while  dealing  chiefly 
with  the  political  aspect  of  the  question,  paid  generous 
tribute  to  Robert's  conduct,  and  so  his  fame  spread  on 
wings  of  rumor  throughout  the  world.  But  England, 
with  her  wide-reaching  empire  and  constant  involvements 
with  savage  peoples  all  over  the  globe,  had  grown  callous 
to  such  petty  affairs  as  this  in  Samoa,  which  but  fur- 
nished a  new  incident  in  her  history  like  so  many  others 
that  had  gone  before,  and  hence  the  details  did  not  meet 
with  the  same  attention  as  they  received  in  America.  In 
the  beginning  telegraphic  dispatches  from  Australian 
sources  gave  the  first  intimation  of  what  had  occurred. 
Then  came  the  more  detailed  reports  when  the  mail  ar- 
rived, either  furnished  by  the  Australian  papers  or  by 
letters  from  their  own  correspondents.  In  these  latter 
Robert's  part  in  the  conflict  was  brought  into  clearer 
prominence,  and  soon  the  whole  land  was  filled  with  ex- 
citement. Mingled  with  wild  expressions  of  horror  at 
the  disaster  there  came  bitter  demands  for  revenge  on 
those  who  were  blamed  for  helping  to  bring  it  about. 
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In  the  midst  of  this  excitement  Robert's  heroism 
thrilled  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  his  glory  was  the 
theme  of  articles  in  every  journal  published  throughout 
the  Union.  East  and  west,  north  and  south  vied  with 
one  another  in  spreading  his  fame ;  his  name  was  on  every 
lip,  and  from  the  highest  in  the  land  to  the  lowliest,  all 
did  him  homage.  With  some,  the  light-minded,  this  enthu- 
siastic outburst  of  admiration  may  have  been  but  a  pass- 
ing sentiment,  and  so  the  bubble  reputation  blown  in 
Samoa  grew  till  it  filled  the  whole  world,  but  inasmuch 
as  it  was  a  bubble  to  the  superficial,  it  burst  and  was 
forgotten.  But  in  the  hearts  of  the  thoughtful  and  intel- 
ligent it  was  more  than  a  bubble.  It  was  something  that 
could  not  die.  It  was  a  seed  to  produce  fruit  and  to  be 
propagated  from  generation  to  generation.  Men  who 
had  long  ceased  to  consider  the  words  of  scripture  now 
seemed  suddenly  enlightened  in  the  presence  of  an  ex- 
ample in  their  own  day  which  brought  home  to  them  with 
all  its  force  the  text  now  everywhere  quoted:  "Greater 
love  than  this  no  man  hath  that  a  man  should  lay  down 
his  life  for  his  friends."  Floods  of  meaning  dawned 
on  them  as  they  pondered  and  this  glorious  example  lifted 
them  to  a  higher  plane  of  thought  and  action  and  was 
treasured  in  the  memory  of  Robert's  countrymen  to  be 
handed  down  as  a  precious  heirloom  to  succeeding  ages. 

Mr.  Justice  Gordon,  speaking  at  Olympia,  in  Robert's 
native  state,  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  exclaimed :  "You 
will  search  history  in  vain  for  the  record  of  any  act  of 
bravery  to  excel  that  of  Spokane's  Ensign  Monaghan  at 
Samoa,  presenting  as  it  does  to  the  world  an  object  les- 
son in  heroism  and  friendship.  Such  an  act  perfumes  the 
pages  of  history  and  renders  it  enchanting,  and  wherever 
language  is  spoken  or  history  is  written,  his  name  shall 
shine  on,  like  the  stars  of  God,  forever  and  ever." 

Admiral  B.  H.  McCalla,  then  captain  in  the  U.  S. 
Navy,  gives  a  splendid  tribute  to  our  hero.  At  that  time 
he  had  been  asked  for  information,  which  might  stimulate 
interest  in  naval  affairs,  by  a  gentleman  who  was  endeav- 
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oring  to  stir  up  the  citizens  in  order  to  secure  the  restora- 
tion of  the  old  frigate  Constitution.  Captain  McCalla's 
correspondent  had  asked  him  to  tell  of  the  most  inspiring 
deed  of  ship  or  man  that  had  ever  come  under  his  notice 
and  Captain  McCalla  answered :  "In  reply  I  beg  to  state 
that  I  know  of  nothing  finer,  or  more  courageous,  or  more 
heroic,  than  the  act  of  Ensign  J.  R.  Monaghan  who,  on 
April  i  last,  while  attached  to  the  Philadelphia,  and  form- 
ing one  of  a  landing  force  in  Samoa,  alone  remained 
with  his  wounded  commanding  officer,  and  gave  up  his 
life  in  an  attempt  to  rescue  him  from  the  enemy." 

But  we  have  said  enough  on  this  subject.  We  shall 
show  in  the  appendix  how  Samoan  affairs  were  finally 
brought  to  a  conclusion  by  the  abrupt  interference  of  the 
home  governments  who,  a  few  weeks  after  the  battle 
of  April  ist,  forced  the  naval  commanders  to  make  a 
truce  with  the  natives,  and  sending  commissioners  to 
Samoa,  arrived  at  a  settlement  of  rival  claims  resrardle-ss 
of  the  plans  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  and  their 
supporters.  Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  commissioners 
the  Philadelphia  received  orders  to  return  to  the  States, 
with  the  remains  of  our  hero  and  Lansdale,  who  were 
to  receive  public  honors  in  their  native  land.  Before 
leaving  arrangements  had  been  made  for  the  erection  of  a 
monument  to  the  dead  at  Mulinuu  Point  at  the  cost  of  the 
British  and  American  seamen  and  officers.  Before  May 
had  ended  the  Philadelphia  had  left  Apia  and  started  on 
her  homeward  journey,  via  Honolulu. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

A  Father's  Sorrow  and  a  Nation's  Tribute. 
Sic  itur  ad  astra.  , 

On  the  25th  of  January,  1899,  we  left  Mr.  Monaghan 
with  Margaret  and  Nellie  and  the  children,  James,  Agnes 
and  Charlie,  in  the  ancient  town  of  San  Diego  in  southern 
California.  On  the  day  of  Robert's  departure  they  had 
followed  the  Philadelphia  out  of  the  harbor  on  a  tugboat 
which  had  been  engaged  to  take  back  the  pilot.  On  their 
return  to  town  they  went  back  to  their  temporary  home 
in  Beech  street.  Here  they  remained  awaiting  Robert's 
return.  They  passed  their  time  happily  enough,  visit- 
ing the  numerous  places  of  interest  in  the  neighborhood 
and  entertaining  friends  from  Washington  and  elsewhere. 
Mr.  Edward  O'Shea  of  Spokane,  who  we  may  remember 
had  married  the  sister  of  Robert's  mother,  was  their  guest 
for  some  time,  and  later  on  a  friend  from  the  east  joined 
them.  After  Mr.  O'Shea  had  departed  for  his  home,  two 
young  ladies  from  Spokane  remained  with  the  family  till 
after  the  sad  news  was  received,  and  then  accompanied 
Mr.  Monaghan  back  to  his  home.  These  young  ladies, 
Miss  O'Shea  and  Miss  Finnegan,  had  been  friends  of 
Robert's  childhood  and  were  very  welcome  to  the  Mon- 
aghan family  circle,  and  afterwards,  in  'the  moment  of 
affliction,  became  a  great  source  of  help  and  comfort 
to  the  sorrowing  relatives. 

Mr.  Monaghan  devoted  himself  to  the  entertainment 
of  his  guests,  and  pleasure  trips  were  of  almost  daily  oc- 
currence. The  young  people  enjoyed  themselves  thor- 
oughly, while  their  host  beamed  on  them  benevolently, 
participating  in  their  pleasures  and  rejoicing  to  be  the 
dispenser  of  their  mirth  and  gladness.     There  was  much 
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to  interest  them  in  the  neighborhood,  for  San  Diego  was 
an  ancient  town  from  an  American  point  of  view;  the 
country  round  was  covered  with  landmarks  of  the  old 
days  of  Spanish  occupation,  and  the  relics  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan padres  of  the  eighteenth  century  were  everywhere. 
Step  by  step  the  Spanish  missionaries  bearing  aloft  the 
emblem  of  salvation  had  advanced  northward  from  Mex- 
ico and  built  their  missions  and  sowed  the  seed  of  true 
civilization  in  the  southernmost  part  of  the  future  state 
of  California.  The  earliest  of  these  missions  was  that  of 
San  Diego,  founded  by  the  Padre  Junipero  Serra  in  1769, 
and  its  ruins  are  still  an  object  of  interest  to  visitors  to 
the  modern  town.  It  was  the  first  of  twenty-one  erected 
in  southern  California.  Each  within  a  day's  journey  of 
its  neighbor,  they  were  like  the  military  forts  that 
brought  civilization  of  another  type  and  in  a  sterner  guise 
to  other  parts  of  America. 

To  the  mission  of  San  Diego  one  of  their  first  trips 
was  made.  Here  they  visited  the  ruined  chapel  and  saw 
the  first  olive  tree  which  had  been  planted  in  that  part 
of  the  country.  Nothing  is  now  left  of  the  mission  but 
ruins.  Its  situation  on  the  water  front  at  the  Old  Town 
was  found  unsuitable  and  the  headquarters  of  the  mis- 
sionaries was  removed  to  another  site  some  five  miles 
inland.  The  ruins  of  this  building  still  exist.  The  pres- 
ervation of  these  old  adobe  buildings  is  in  great  part  due 
to  the  mildness  of  the  climate  of  the  country,  for  here  no 
summer  storms  wreck  the  loosened  roofs  as  in  other  lands, 
no  winter  frosts  chill  the  genial  air  and  destroy  the 
walls. 

From  mission  to  mission  ran  the  well  beaten  trail, 
and  round  each  mission  gathered  flocks  and  herds,  while 
vines  and  groves  of  orange  trees  and  olives  sprang  up, 
giving  to  the  peaceful  valleys  which  the  fathers  usually 
selected  for  their  dwelling  places  an  air  of  rustic  quiet  and 
secluded  prosperity.  It  is  wonderful  how  well  the  Indians 
carried  out  the  beautiful  designs  of  the  missionaries,  and 
erected  churches  which  a  more  highly  civilized  people 
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might  well  be  proud  of.  Here,  while  the  rugged  pioneer 
colonists  on  the  Atlantic  coast  were  roughly  building  up 
the  future  nation  that  was  to  dominate  the  continent,  and 
struggling  with  less  hospitable  surroundings  to  attain  an 
earthly  dominion  the  pathways  from  mission  to  mission 
were  being  worn  by  the  sandaled  feet  of  the  friars  hur- 
rying on  their  errand  of  love  to  preach  a  heavenly  king- 
dom, and  by  the  footsteps  of  their  Indian  neophytes  who 
came  to  hear  them.  The  mission  bells  summoned  them 
to  the  house  of  God,  and  the  sweet  tones  of  the  Angelus 
were  wafted  to  them  as  they  labored  in  the  fields.  So, 
in  simplicity  and  peace,  they  dwelt  in  the  land  till  the 
sudden  onrush  of  Yankee  enterprise  swept  them  from  the 
earth  and  a  new  order  of  things  prevailed. 

The  American  conquerors  have  at  length  paused  re- 
gretfully in  their  work  of  destruction  and  now  something 
is  being  done  to  preserve  at  least  such  landmarks  of  the 
past  as  are  left,  and  these  form  the  chief  glory  of  southern 
California. 

To  Mr.  Monaghan  and  his  friends  these  monuments 
were  of  more  than  ordinary  interest.  The  old  pioneer  had 
grown  familiar  in  his  younger  days  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains with  the  work  of  Catholic  missionaries.  It  was 
evidence  of  similar  work  that  he  now  saw  around  him. 
It  was  such  work  as  his  son  had  seen  carried  on  in  Samoa 
by  the  Marist  fathers.  It  was  part  of  the  fulfilment  of  the 
mission  of  the  ancient  church  to  which  he  belonged,  to 
whom  its  founder  had  said  "Go  forth  and  teach  all  na- 
tions." It  was  the  same  mission  on  which  St.  Francis 
Xavier  had  travelled  to  Japan;  it  was  the  mission  of 
those  who  had  evangelized  the  whole  world;  of  those 
who  had  subdued  the  might  and  majesty  of  Rome  and  the 
overwhelming  violence  of  Rome's  barbarian  conquerors. 
It  was  the  mission  given  to  the  Apostles  and  their  succes- 
sors and  to  them  alone.  Hence  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  these  faithful  children  of  the  church  were  delighted 
more  than  ordinary  tourists  to  visit  these  memorials  that 
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surrounded  them  of  the  labors  of  the  devoted  padres  of 
Southern  California. 

But  there  were  other  attractions  to  be  found  there. 
It  was  a  land  full  of  natural  beauties,  vineyards  and 
orange  and  olive  groves,  flowers  and  sweet  smelling  herbs 
from  the  mountain  chain  that  bounds  it  on  the  east  to 
the  curving  shore  line  that  divides  it  from  the  Pacific. 
Indeed,  far  off,  lofty  snow-capped  peaks  could  here  and 
there  be  seen,  and  nearer,  mountains  of  lesser  altitude 
sloping  to  the  foothills,  from  which  ran  westward  to  the 
water's  edge  forest  clad  spurs,  with  verdant  valleys  be- 
tween, or  green  canyons  through  which  noisy  streams 
rushed  babbling  down  to  break  through  white  stretches  of 
sandy  beach  and  reach  the  sea.  Towns  moreover  had 
sprung  up  in  the  midst  of  these  beautiful  and  historic 
surroundings,  where  all  the  conveniences  of  up  to  date 
American  civilization  offered  comfort  and  luxury  to 
visitors,  and  San  Diego  itself  could  boast  of  hotels,  dwell- 
ings and  street  railways  second  to  none. 

Situated  on  the  shores  of  a  fine  landlocked  harbor, 
it  may  be  approached  by  sea  or  land  and  attracts  yearly 
its  multitude  of  tourists.  The  harbor,  so  often  mentioned 
when  speaking  of  Robert's  voyages  along  the  coast,  was 
an  excellent  one.  At  first  sight  it  would  seem  to  be  closed 
to  seaward  by  a  long,  narrow  island  stretching  north  and 
south  across  the  mouth  of  what  would  otherwise  have 
been  an  open  bay,  with  a  lofty  curved  promontory,  Cape 
Loma,  jutting  out  from  the  main  land  to  the  north,  leav- 
ing a  narrow  tortuous  passage  between  it  and  the  apparent 
island.  On  closer  scrutiny  it  would  be  found  that  this  so- 
called  island  is  in  reality  a  peninsula  connected  at  its  south- 
ern end  with  the  shore  of  the  bay  by  a  narrow  neck  not 
much  wider  than  the  carriage  drive  which  here  passes 
from  the  main  land  to  the  ocean  beach,  the  famous  Coro- 
nado  Beach  where  the  palatial  Hotel  del  Coronado  fronts 
the  Pacific  and  looks  out  on  the  island  groups  that  here  as 
elsewhere  along  the  southern  California  coast  stud  the 
ocean.     Mr.   Monaghan  and  his  guests  did  not  neglect 
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to  visit  the  beach  and  indeed  took  a  trip  to  the  neighboring 
islands.  The  drive  from  San  Diego  was  the  occasion  of 
unique  experiences  for  dwellers  in  an  inland  region.  It 
was  a  sight  never  to  be  forgotten  that  met  their  gaze  when 
passing  along  the  narrower  section  of  the  carriage  way 
between  the  open  sea  and  the  still  waters  of  the  bay,  for 
here,  when  storms  have  churned  the  ocean  into  fury  on 
the  one  side,  the  little  waves  of  the  harbor  placidly  lap 
the  shores  of  the  other,  making  a  most  striking  contrast. 

They  also  visited  Cape  Loma  where  they  saw  the  sec- 
ond highest  lighthouse  in  the  world  and  the  Tingley 
Institute,  the  magnificent  home  of  the  Theosophists,  those 
queer  successors  of  the  old  Franciscans.  Cape  Loma  as 
it  curves  tapering  out  to  seaward,  keeping  its  height  to 
its  extremity  seems  like  the  crooked  talon  of  an  eagle 
about  to  seize  on  the  northern  end  of  the  jutting  penin- 
sula below,  thus  leaving  the  channel  between  them  that 
leads  into  the  harbor.  It  requires  skilful  pilotage  to  enter 
by  this  channel,  which  leads  first  northward  from  the 
ocean,  then  west,  then  south  into  the  harbor.  But  the 
vessel,  once  here,  finds  itself  in  an  ideal  landlocked  haven. 

From  this  description  we  can  gather  that  there  was 
much  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  Monaghans  and 
their  friends  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  San 
Diego,  but  going  farther  afield  other  attractions  were 
to  be  found  and  crossing  into  Mexican  territory  they 
visited  many  places  of  interest. 

But  it  was  none  of  these  sights  which  had  drawn  Mr. 
Monaghan  and  his  family  from  their  home  in  Spokane 
to  San  Diego.  The  loving  hearts  of  Robert's  father  and 
brothers  and  sisters  had  yearned  to  have  him  beside  them 
once  more  and  this  place  seemed  to  afford  an  opportunity 
to  satisfy  that  wish.  We  remember  how  they  greeted 
him  when  he  arrived  on  the  19th  of  January  and  how 
rudely  their  hopes  were  dispelled  when  he  left  for  Samoa. 
They  were  still  waiting  on  in  expectation  of  his  return, 
and  the  days  passed  happily  enough  for  their  greatest 
joy  was  thai  of  anticipation.    February  and  March  passed 
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away  and  Holy  Saturday,  the  first  of  April  came;  but  no 
word  of  ill  news  was  wafted  from  the  jungles  of  Fangali 
where  Robert's  young  life  had  been  crushed  out.  On  that 
day  all  went  to  confession  and  prepared  for  Communion 
on  the  following  morning.  Easter  Sunday  dawned  and 
the  joyful  season  of  the  church  was  ushered  in  with 
cheering  reminders  of  the  Resurrectioin.  Easter  week 
passed  by  and  then  came  Robert's  letter  written  from  the 
trenches  of  Camp  Matafele  and  Mr.  Monaghan's  heart 
was  made  glad  by  it,  for  from  it  he  judged  that  all  was 
well  with  his  son.  The  breezes  bore  no  whisper  of  evil 
across  the  long  blue  intervening  seas,  yet  the  sad  news 
was  on  its  way.  On  the  12th  of  April  came  the  first 
telegram  telling  of  the  disaster.  It  was  dated  from  Auck- 
land and  signed  by  Admiral  Kautz.     It  ran  as  follows: 

"Auckland,  N.  Z.,  April  12. 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Washington : 

On  April  first  while  the  combined  forces  of  the  United 
States  and  British,  under  Lieutenant  Freeman  of  the 
British  Navy,  were  entering  Apia  they  were  ambushed. 
I  deeply  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Lieutenant  Philip 
B.  Lansdale,  Ensign  John  R.  Monaghan,  Coxwain  James 
Butler,  and  Ordinary  Seaman  Edsal,  and  also  that  five 
men  were  wounded  who  belonged  to  the  Philadelphia. 
The  British  loss  in  killed  was  two  men  and  Lieutenant 
Freeman." 

Though  the  news  was  in  the  possession  of  press 
representatives  throughout  the  United  States  before  the 
morning  had  far  advanced,  yet  it  did  not  at  first  reach  Mr. 
Monaghan's  ear.  A  reporter  called  at  his  house  during 
the  morning,  but  he  was  absent  in  town  at  the  time. 
Indeed,  for  business  reasons,  he  was  just  then  seeking  to 
avoid  an  interview  with  reporters  till  certain  plans  of  his 
own  had  matured.  But  there  were  others,  as  we  know, 
who  had  Robert's  interests  at  heart  and  to  whom  the 
news  was  soon  brought.  In  Spokane  that  morning  Mr. 
Edward  O'Shea  was  called  to  the  telephone  by  Mr.  M.  M. 
Cowley  of  the  Traders  National  Bank,  an  early  pioneer 
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of  the  northwest  and  an  old  friend  of  Mr.  Monaghan.  Mr. 
Cowley  informed  Mr.  O'Shea  that  a  reporter  of  the  even- 
ing paper  was  at  his  house  with  the  news  that  Robert 
had  been  killed  in  action  with  the  Samoans.  Horror- 
struck,  Mr.  O'Shea  went  down  to  the  office  of  the  Spokes- 
man-Review and  obtained  all  the  information  that  could 
be  gotten  there  on  the  subject.  In  the  meantime  Mr. 
Cowley  sent  a  telegram  to  Mr.  Monaghan  to  prepare 
him  for  the  melancholy  tidings,  asking  him  if  he  had 
heard  the  sad  news,  but  giving  no  details.  This  telegram, 
as  well  as  one  of  a  similar  nature  from  Mr.  O'Shea,  was 
sent  to  the  residence  in  Beech  street  and  hence  was  not 
immediately  received  by  Mr.  Monaghan. 

In  San  Francisco,  Mr.  Kirkpatrick  had  also  been 
made  aware  of  the  disaster  and  sent  a  telegram  of  sym- 
pathy to  the  Breswster  Hotel,  San  Diego,  which  was  the 
first  intimation  Mr.  Monaghan  received.  It  ran  as  fol- 
lows : 

'The  heartfelt  svmpathy  of  Mrs.  Kirkpatrick  and  my- 
self is  with  you  in  your  grief. 

Thos.  Kirkpatrick/' 

He  was  sitting  in  the  lobby  of  the  hotel  talking  to  a 
friend  when  the  dispatch  was  handed  him.  He  could  not 
understand  what  it  meant.  Then  his  thoughts  suddenly 
turned  to  his  son  away  off  in  the  South  Pacific.  ''What 
can  it  mean?"  he  said,  his  face  turning  ashy.  "Can  it  be 
that  anything  is  the  matter  with  Bob?  I  got  a  letter 
from  him  just  the  other  day,  and  he  was  all  right  then. 
But  this  telegram — it  must  be  about  Bob."  He  turned 
and  walked  into  the  office  and  there  within  an  hour  the 
reporter  of  the  San  Diego  Tribune  met  him  and  broke 
the  sad  news.  The  strong  man  was  bowed  down  by  the 
stroke  and  strangers  saw  his  grief. 

Meantime  the  young  ladies  at  the  house  in  Beech  street 
were  expecting  Mr.  Monaghan's  return.  Telegrams  from 
Mr.  O'Shea,  Mr.  Cowley  and  others  arrived  during  the 
morning  and  lay  unopened  on  the  library  table.  While 
lunch  was  being  prepared   Mr.    Monaghan   entered  the 
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house  and  without  saying  anything  of  importance  to  any- 
one went  into  the  library.  When  the  meal  was  served 
it  was  found  that  he  had  left  the  house  and  returned 
to  town.  After  lunch  a  reporter  called  and  asked  many 
questions  concerning  Robert  without  giving  the  slightest 
hint  as  to  the  catastrophe.  Miss  Monaghan  answered 
his  questions  in  all  simplicity,  nor  was  the  slightest  sus- 
picion aroused  in  her  mind.  At  3  130  a  carriage  drew  up 
at  the  door  and  Mr.  Monaghan  stepped  out.  This  was 
something  unusual  for  he  was  in  vigorous  health  and 
seldom  made  use  of  such  means  of  conveyance.  When 
he  entered  it  was  obvious  to  all  that  something  dreadful 
had  happened.  In  broken  sentences  he  announced  that 
Robert  was  reported  killed  but  said  he  would  not  believe 
it  was  so  bad  till  he  received  official  conformation.  Miss 
Monaghan  who  had  already  grown  somewhat  apprehen- 
sive on  account  of  the  telegrams  threw  her  arms  around 
her  father's  neck  and  strove  to  comfort  him  while  her  own 
heart  was  bursting  with  grief.  Miss  O'Shea  and  Miss 
Finnegan  did  all  that  tender-hearted  women  could  do 
under  the  circumstances,  but  human  comfort  was  of  little 
avail  at  such  a  moment.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  the 
light  step  of  Robert's  younger  brother  James  was  heard 
in  the  hall  returning  from  school.  He  whistled  as  he 
came,  little  dreaming  of  what  had  happened.  As  soon  as 
she  heard  him  Miss  Finnegan  went  to  meet  him  and 
gently  as  possible  broke  the  news.  Then  taking  him  by 
the  hand  drew  him  from  the  room  and  together  they 
passed  out  into  the  street  and  down  to  the  church  which 
they  entered  and  spent  some  time  in  prayer. 

In  the  meantime  Mr.  Monaghan  had  roused  himself 
a  little  and  asked  the  young  ladies  to  send  a  dispatch  to 
Secretary  Long  for  particulars.  They  hastened  to  fulfill 
his  request  and  left  him  alone  with  his  family.  On  their 
return  he  met  them  at  the  door  and  said  "Its  all  over, 
girls,"  and  handed  them  the  following  telegram  from 
Mr.  O'Shea  who  had  been  in  communication  with  the 
Navy  Department: 
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"Following  just  received :  'Regret  to  inform  you  that 
Ensign  Monaghan  was  killed  in  action  at  Apia,  Samoa, 
April  i.  Crowninshield.'  Words  cannot  express  my 
feelings.     Ed." 

Next  morning  came  the  answer  from  Secretary  Long. 
It  was  full  of  sympathy  for  the  stricken  father  and 
admiration  for  his  heroic  son.     It  ran  as  follows : 

Washington,  D.  C,  April  13,  1899. 
James  Monaghan,  San  Diego,  Cal: 

Have  no  information  except  such  as  appears  in  the 
public  dispatch  of  Admiral  Kautz  and  the  press  dispatches. 
Let  me  express  my  profound  sympathy  with  you.  I  trust 
it  is  some  consolation  that  your  gallant  son  died  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duty  and  that  the  world  recognizes  his 
crowning  heroism.  John  D.  Long." 

It  was  indeed  some  consolation,  but  it  could  not  assuage 
the  father's  sorrow  when  he  thought  of  the  loss  that  he 
had  suffered.  It  could  not  bring  back  to  him  the  boy  in  whom 
he  had  centered  all  his  hopes.  Friends  and  neighbors 
gathered  round  him  and  did  what  they  could,  and  those 
at  a  distance  sent  letters  and  telegrams  of  condolence. 
Strangers  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  were  moved 
to  express  their  sympathy  with  him  in  what  seemed  to 
them  a  national  misfortune,  that  made  his  sorrow  the 
sorrow  of  every  citizen  of  the  country.  The  press  was 
filled  with  eulogies  of  Robert's  conduct,  and  the  Govern- 
ment hastened  to  offer  every  assistance  in  its  power. 
The  Navy  Department  at  once  offered  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  the  return  of  our  hero's  body  to  his  native  land, 
an  offer  which  Mr.  Monaghan  eargerly  accepted.  Mrs. 
Kautz,  the  wife  of  the  admiral,  and  Mrs.  Miller  and 
other  relatives  of  the  officers  of  the  Philadelphia  then 
staying  in  San  Diego  called  on  him.  Mrs.  Lansdale,  the 
young  widow  of  the  man  for  whom  Robert  had  died, 
telegraphed  to  express  her  gratitude  for  his  bravery  and 
devotion.  But  all  this  human  sympathy  could  not  heal 
the  anguish  that  crushed  the  broken-hearted  father.     He 
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could  not  rest  at  night  and  his  footsteps  could  be  heard 
moving  up  and  down  the  library  when  the  others  had  all 
retired  to  their  apartments.  It  was  soon  seen  that  a 
change  was  needed,  and  arrangements  were  made  for  the 
departure  of  the  family  and  their  guests  to  Lakeside  a 
short  distance  from  San  Diego  where  they  remained  for 
about  a  week.  Here  Mr.  Monaghan  obtained  a  little 
rest.  Whilst  at  Lakeside  they  received  news  from  the 
Navy  Department  that  arrangements  had  been  made  for 
the  return  of  Robert's  remains  and  promising  informa- 
tion concerning  the  probable  date  of  their  arrival  when 
such  was  available.  From  Lakeside  they  went  to  Ramona 
on  a  visit  hoping  there  to  obtain  a  little  distraction. 

At  length  it  was  determined  to  leave  the  neighborhood 
of  San  Diego.  Towards  the  end  of  the  month  they  took 
passage  by  coasting  steamer  for  San  Francisco  but  on 
account  of  the  illness  of  Miss  O'Shea  who  was  a  poor 
sailor  they  broke  their  journey  at  San  Louis  Obispo  where 
they  remained  during  the  first  week  in  May.  They  then 
continued  their  journey  to  San  Francisco  where  they 
stayed  for  another  week.  Here  they  were  visited  by  many 
old  friends  including,  of  course,  Father  Jacquet  and 
Mr.  Kirkpatrick.  Father  A.  Jacquet  said  Mass  for  his 
old  pupil  at  St.  Ignatius  church  and  at  many  altars 
throughout  the  land  prayers  were  offered  up  for  his  soul. 
Then  the  journey  was  resumed  and  once  more  the  family 
found  themselves  back  in  their  old  home.  We  can  imag- 
ine how  Mr.  Monaghan  was  received  here.  There  was  no 
man  in  the  northwest  better  known  than  himself  and  the 
whole  city  of  Spokane  had  always  taken  a  great  interest 
in  Robert's  career.  We  have  said  that  letters  of  sympathy 
had  reached  Mr.  Monaghan  from  all  parts  of  America, 
but  those  which  had  come  from  his  friends  in  Spokane 
had  been  so  numerous  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
answer  them  separtately.  Hence  he  was  compelled  to 
reply  through  the  public  press  and  sent  the  following 
to  the  Spokesman-Review  for  publication: 
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"To   Our   Friends   and     Neighbors   and     the    Press   of 

Spokane : 

At  a  time  when  the  keenness  of  our  great  sorrow  for 
the  loss  of  our  dear  son  and  brother  has  somewhat  abated, 
we  come  with  our  hearts  still  full  of  the  deepest  emotion 
to  tender  our  heartfelt  and  sincere  thanks  to  all  for  the 
great  kindness  and  sympathy  expressed  in  so  many  ways 
to  us  in  our  sad  bereavement. 

If  anything  could  comfort  us  that  humanity  in  its 
highest  form  could  offer,  surely  we  ought  to  be  consoled. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  tenderness  of  sympathy  ex- 
pressed in  the  flood  of  consolatory  messages  and  letters 
that  came  to  us  from  everywhere,  as  well  as  from  our 
home,  to  help  us  to  bear  our  great  affliction. 

May  the  Almighty  God  remember  you  for  your  good 
hearts  and  wishes  is  the  earnest  prayer  of 

Yours  most  gratefully, 
James  Monaghan  and  Family/' 

On  May  27  Mr.  Monaghan  was  notified  by  the  Navy 
Department  that  his  son's  remains  would  probably  arrive 
at  San  Francisco  about  June  25,  and  two  weeks  later 
the  22nd  was  given  as  the  date  on  which  to  expect  the 
return  of  the  Philadelphia.  All  his  attention  was  now 
turned  towards  this  event  and  arrangements  were  made 
for  returning  to  San  Francisco  to  receive  the  body. 

In  the  meantime  the  Philadelphia  had  arrived  at 
Honolulu  on  June  1  with  the  bodies  of  Lieutenant  Lans- 
dale  and  our  hero  resting  on  the  bridge  exposed  to  the 
gaze  of  all  on  board.  After  a  stay  of  some  time  at  this 
port  she  proceeded  on  her  journey.  The  voyage  was 
a  slow  one  on  account  of  the  foulness  of  the  ship's  bottom 
and  those  on  board  felt  the  delay  for  their  hearts  were 
sad  when  they  looked  towards  the  bridge  where  the  coffins 
were  placed  and  they  wished  for  the  end  of  their  journey. 
None  grieved  more  than  Lieutenant  Field  the  survivor 
of  that  trio  who  had  labored  together  during  the  Nicira- 
guan  survey  and  had  there  learned  to  love  and  respect 
each  other  so  much.     Writing  during  the  voyage  to  Mr. 
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McAllister  the  lieutenant  thus  expresses  himself :  "Poor 
Monny!  Probably  he  did  not  impress  everyone  he  met 
casually  as  a  hero;  but  those  friends  who  had  sailed  with 
him  knew  that  he  would  do  what  he  did — give  his  life 
for  a  shipmate.  We  are  bringing  Lansdale's  and  Monag- 
han's  bodies  back  with  us.  I  can  hardly  realize  the  fact 
when  I  look  aft  from  the  upper  bridge  to  the  after  bridge 
where  their  coffins  are. 

"The  English  ships  and  the  Philadelphia  are  going 
to  erect  a  handsome  monument  in  Apia  in  the  common 
plot  where  all  were  buried  except  those  buried  at  sea 
before  we  felt  safe  that  the  hostiles  would  not  dig  up  the 
bodies  and  cut  off  their  heads." 

When  this  letter  together  with  others  was  read  aloud 
by  Lieutenant  McAllister  in  the  prescence  of  a  number 
of  naval  officers,  one  of  them,  filled  with  the  thought  of 
the  sorrow  that  had  fallen  on  our  dead  hero's  family  ex- 
claimed :  "A  lonely  shaft  at  Apia  to  be  erected  by  Ameri- 
can and  English  officers,  a  desolated  home  in  Spokane, 
are  all  that  mark  this  noble  young  man's  memory."  It 
was  such  thoughts  as  these  that  helped  to  sadden  Robert's 
companions  as  they  drew  near  to  their  native  shores. 

On  the  2 1  st  of  June  the  Philadelphia  arrived  at  San 
Francisco.  No  sooner  had  she  come  to  an  anchor  than 
arrangements  were  made  for  the  landing  of  Robert's  body 
which  was  to  be  taken  by  boat  from  San  Francisco  to 
Portland  on  the  following  day,  while  that  of  Lieutenant 
Lansdale  was  to  be  interred  in  the  Cypress  Lawn  Ceme- 
tery near  San  Francisco.  Next  morning  at  9  :oo  o'clock 
the  body  was  brought  ashore,  escorted  by  a  flotilla  of 
boats,  and  the  casket  being  landed,  the  funeral  cortege 
was  formed.  The  band  of  the  Philadelphia  playing  the 
dead  march  led  the  way.  Then  came  the  marines  followed 
by  the  hearse  with  eight  marines  as  pall  bearers.  After 
the  hearse  followed  all  the  officers  of  the  cruiser  that 
could  be  spared  from  duty  and  then  a  number  of  officers 
of  the  Naval  Battalion.  The  admiral  and  Captain  White 
came   next   and    after    them    followed    Mr.    Monaghan, 
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James,  and  Hugh  McCool  in  company  with  Mayor  Phe- 
lan.  Father  Jacquet,  Honorable  M.  C.  Hassett,  Thos. 
S.  Kervert,  John  Donnelly,  W.  D.  Farron,  Thomas 
Kirkpatrick,  Thomas  O'Connor  and  many  friends  were 
also  in  attendance,  while  those  who  crowded  the  streets 
followed  silently  and  respectfully.  Reaching  the  wharf 
where  the  Oregon  steamer  lay,  the  casket  was  placed  on 
board  the  Columbia,  the  buglers  of  the  Philadelphia  play- 
ed "taps"  and  then  the  procession  dispersed.  The  coffin 
was  literally  covered  with  flowers  and  many  of  the  offer- 
ings had  to  be  sent  round  to  the  steamer  on  an  express 
wagon. 

It  was  thus  that  Mr.  Monaghan  received  back  his 
son.  All  the  officers  had  called  on  him  and  expressed 
their  sympathy  immediately  on  the  arrival  of  the  vessel 
the  previous  evening.  Survivors  of  the  fatal  expedition 
had  given  him  further  particulars  concerning  it  and  Hul- 
burt  had  furnished  him  with  a  most  authentic  account 
of  the  circumstances  of  Robert's  death.  But  the  arrival 
of  the  Philadelphia  had  been  awaited  with  anxiety  not 
only  by  the  relatives  of  the  deceased  officers  but  by  the 
whole  nation  and  now  the  press  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land  was  teeming  with  fresh  details 
of  the  Samoan  tragedy  and  Robert's  heroism  was  every- 
where spoken  of  with  renewed  interest.  But  especially 
in  Portland  and  Spokane  whither  the  body  was  now  to 
be  taken  preparations  had  been  made  to  do  honor  to  the 
nation's  dead.  In  these  preparations  not  only  did  the 
cities  concerned  take  part  but  the  Federal  government 
took  care  that  the  nation  at  large  should  be  represented 
by  a  fitting  escort  of  regulars,  and  private  citizens  vied 
with  one  another  in  making  ready  for  the  reception  of 
our  hero's  remains.  None,  however,  made  themselves 
more  prominent  by  their  efforts  to  secure  that  fitting 
honors  should  be  paid  the  dead  hero,  than  Senator  Turner 
of  Washington,  who  afterwards  became  a  prime  mover 
in  the  erection  of  the  monument  at  Spokane.  To  this 
gentleman's  energy  and  enthusiasm  are  largely  due  the 
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magnificent  recognition  by  the  public  at  large  of  our 
hero's  claims. 

At  9  :oo  P.  M.  on  the  22nd  the  Columbia  steamed  out 
of  San  Francisco  harbor  having  on  board  besides  Mr. 
Monaghan  and  Father  Jacquet,  Messrs.  Hugh  and  James 
McCool,  the  uncles  of  the  dead  ensign,  and  Thomas 
Graham,  a  cousin.  Mr.  W.  H.  Kierney,  a  personal  friend, 
also  accompanied  them. 

As  the  steamer  passed  out  amongst  the  shipping 
all  the  flags  on  the  vessels  in  the  harbor  were  flying  at 
half  mast,  and  so  passing  through  the  Golden  Gate  they 
steered  north  for  Portland.  On  the  24th  they  entered  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia.  Here  they  stopped  for  some 
time  at  Astoria,  where  a  deputation  was  waiting  to  do 
honor  to  the  dead.  Addresses  were  read  and  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  citizens  of  that  historic  port  were  tendered 
to  the  bereaved  father. 

The  Columbia  then  continued  her  voyage  up  the  river 
towards  Portland.  Before  reaching  their  destination,  how- 
ever, another  stop  was  made  at  half  past  four  in  the  after- 
noon, when  the  vessel  was  brought  to  an  anchor  in  order 
to  give  the  officers  an  opportunity  to  pay  a  tribute  of 
respect  to  our  hero's  remains  before  landing.  All  assem- 
bled on  the  main  deck  and  Father  Jacquet  conducted  a 
service  for  the  dead  and  afterwards  the  company  repaired 
to  the  upper  deck  where  patriotic  addresses  were  delivered 
by  Captain  Green,  Father  Jacquet,  Arthur  Wilson,  and 
Charles  E.  Wheaton.  Mr.  Monaghan  was  much  affected 
by  the  honors  paid  to  his  boy  and  could  scarcely  express 
his  thanks.  The  voyage  was  then  resumed  and  at  9  :oo 
P.  M.  the  Columbia  drew  up  to  the  Alaska  dock  where  a 
guard  of  honor  had  been  waiting  her  arrival. 

As  soon  as  the  vessel  was  moored  the  Oregon  Naval 
Battalion  and  a  detachment  from  Company  B  of  the 
Twenty-fourth  Infantry  from  Vancouver  Barracks  were 
drawn  up  on  deck  with  arms  presented.  Other  represen- 
tatives of  the  navy  were  present  and  the  municipal  author- 
ities came  to  do  honor  to  the  dead  and  extend  the  sympa- 
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thy  of  the  city  to  the  bereaved  father.  Besides  these  many 
citizens,  amongst  them  personal  friends  of  Mr.  Monag- 
han,  joined  the  assemblage  and  flags  on  the  ships  in  the 
harbor  and  on  several  buildings  were  displayed  at  half 
mast.  Writing  of  the  event,  the  Portland  Oregonian 
says  :  "The  scene  was  one  of  pathos,  as  the  casket,  cover- 
ed with  the  national  flag  and  beautiful  floral  emblems, 
bearing  also  the  sword  and  military  insignia  of  the  ensign, 
was  slowly  lowered  from  the  vessel  and  was  received 
by  the  pall  bearers  and  the  gray-haired  father  surrounded 
by  his  friends,  while  the  First  Regiment  band  played 
the  solemn  strains  of  'Rock  Hill'  and  the  military  escorts 
paid  their  salutes  to  the  dead.  The  pall  bearers  were  all 
members  of  the  Class  of  '90  from  St.  Michaels  Academy 
and  had  been  class  mates  of  Ensign  Monaghan.  Slowly, 
with  muffled  drums  and  furled  flag,  the  funeral  procession 
and  the  military  escorts  moved  up  Third  and  Washington 
streets,  with  subdued  music  from  the  First  Regiment 
band,  while  citizens  on  both  sides  of  the  streets  paused 
with  bared  heads  to  honor  a  man  who  had  died  while 
in  his  country's  service."  At  the  armory  the  troops  were 
again  drawn  up  and  the  remains  were  laid  in  state  there 
under  a  guard  of  honor.  On  the  following  day  the  body 
was  escorted  to  the  Cathedral  by  the  military,  Young 
Men's  Institute,  Catholic  Foresters  and  citizens.  Here 
special  services  were  held,  Archbishop  Christie  delivering 
an  eloquent  address.  After  the  services  the  body  was  con- 
veyed to  the  depot  and  was  handed  over  to  Captain  Drain 
of  the  Washington  National  Guard  who  had  come  from 
Spokane  with  an  escort  and  accompanied  by  Mr.  Monag- 
han's  old  friend,  Mr.  M.  O'Shea. 

It  was  two  o'clock  on  Sunday  afternoon  when  the 
train  bearing  the  body  left  Portland  and  by  eight  o'clock 
on  the  following  morning  arrived  in  Spokane.  Here  the 
remains  were  received  by  the  municipal  authorities  and 
a  vast  concourse  of  people.  The  casket  was  placed  on  a 
hearse  decked  in  the  national  colors  and  escorted  to  the 
city  hall  where  it  was  deposited  amidst  a  bower  of  flags 
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and  flowers  and  a  guard  of  honor  was  appointed  to  watch 
over  it  till  the  following  day.  Thousands  of  visitors  kept 
coming  and  going  to  pay  their  tributes  to  the  hero. 
Never  in  the  history  of  Spokane  had  such  scenes  been 
witnessed.  The  Spokesman-Review  thus  describes  the 
events  of  that  day. 

"Half  hid  beneath  a  wilderness  of  roses  and  fragrant 
flowers  of  varied  hue  and  kind,  the  casket  containing  the 
body  of  Ensign  Robert  Monaghan,  late  of  the  U.  S.  Flag- 
ship Philadelphia,  reposes  on  a  somber  catafalque  draped 
in  white  and  black  crepe,  in  the  space  at  the  head  of  the 
stairs  leading  to  the  first  floor  of  the  City  Hall.  An  armed 
guard  keeps  watch,  the  slow  and  measured  steps  of  the 
belted  sentries  muffled  by  the  low  hum  of  the  steady 
stream  of  visitors  who,  all  day  yesterday  and  last  evening, 
passed  around  the  bier,  many  lingering  to  lay  some  simple 
or  perhaps  elaborate  floral  offering  near  the  casket,  to 
honor  the  memory  of  the  gallant  young  naval  hero  who 
gave  up  his  life  for  his  country  and  his  comrade  in  the 
face  of  a  savage  foe  on  foreign  shores. 

"Between  1200  and  1500  people  passed  through  the 
City  Hall  yesterday  to  view  the  hero's  bier.  They  came 
and  went  in  an  unceasing  stream  from  nine  o'clock  in 
the  morning  until  long  after  dark  had  fallen.  There  were 
old  and  young ;  men,  women,  and  even  children  in  the  vast 
throng  that  came  to  pay  the  last  honors  of  the  people 
to  the  nation's  dead." 

On  the  following  day,  Tuesday,  June  27,  the  funeral 
took  place.  Before  the  procession  was  formed  impressive 
ceremonies  were  carried  out  and  addresses  were  delivered 
by  ex-senator  Wilson  and  Father  Jacquet  and  others  at 
the  city  hall.  Here  a  great  concourse  of  people  began 
to  assemble  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning  and  at  the 
appointed  time  the  street  was  literally  packed  with  the 
throng  waiting  for  the  exercise  to  begin.  A  last  visit 
was  made  to  the  body  by  the  Grand  Army  Post,  the  mili- 
tia and  civic  societies,  after  which  visitors  were  excluded. 
Shortly  before  nine  o'clock  the  public  ceremonies  began, 
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the  band  playing  "Hail  Columbia"  softly  breaking  in  on 
the  silence  which  had  reigned  in  that  vast  assemblage  for 
more  than  an  hour ;  for  though  the  vicinity  was  black  with 
the  mass  of  people,  none  had  raised  their  voices  above  a 
whisper,  so  deeply  was  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion  im- 
pressed upon  all.  "Seated  on  the  rude  staging  that  had 
been  built  against  the  southeast  corner  of  the  city  hall," 
says  the  Spokesman-Review,  "were  Mayor  Comstock, 
ex-Senator  John  L.  Wilson,  and  the  Rev.  Father  Jacquet, 
S.  J.  It  was  especially  fitting  that  these  three  should 
occupy  the  position  of  prominence  throughout  the  con- 
duct of  the  ceremony;  Mayor  Comstock  as  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive of  the  city  which  gave  the  brave  naval  officer  to 
fame;  Senator  Wilson,  as  the  one  man  who  procured 
the  ensign's  appointment  to  Annapolis;  and  Father  Jac- 
quet, under  whom  Robert  Monaghan  as  a  little  boy  re- 
ceived his  first  religious  instruction.  Mayor  Comstock 
was  the  first  speaker,  and  when  he  rose  to  address  the 
people  the  immense  crowd  at  once  became  quiet  and  his 
words  were  listened  to  with  earnest  attention.  The  mayor, 
however,  spoke  very  briefly,  referring  to  the  occasion 
which  had  brought  them  together  in  an  appropriate  man- 
ner, after  which  he  introduced  ex-Senator  Wilson  who 
stepped  to  the  front  of  the  platform  and  in  an  impressive 
manner  spoke  as  follows : 

"Every  nation  since  the  Greeks  spread  their  civiliza- 
tion along  the  beautiful  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  or 
the  Romans  planted  their  eagles  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber,  has  delighted  to  honor  the  memory  of  its  illustrious 
dead ;  esteeming  it  a  personal  felicity,  as  well  as  a  debt  of 
justice,  to  honor  the  memory  of  those  who  have  surrender- 
ed their  lives  fighting  for  their  country. 

"In  ancient  Ireland,  whenever  death  knocked  at  the 
castle  or  the  cabin,  it  was  the  custom  for  all,  upon  meeting 
the  funeral  train,  to  turn  and  mingle  with  the  throng 
and  to  cast  a  flower  upon  the  new  made  grave.  And, 
so,  my  fellow  countrymen,  on  this  beautiful  June  morn- 
ing,  we  turn   aside   from   our   daily  avocations   to   pay 
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our  tribute  of  respect  to  this  departed  hero  and  drop  a 
Mower  upon  his  bier. 

There's  rosemary;  that's  for  remembrance; 
There's  pansies;  that's  for  thoughts.'  " 

Then  in  terms  of  highest  praise  the  senator  spoke 
of  our  hero's  life  and  character  with  which  we  are  already 
well  acquainted.  He  told  how  Robert  had  voluntarily 
relinquished  his  opportunity  for  appointment  to  West 
Point  that  a  friend  might  secure  it,  and  had  taken  an 
appointment  to  Annapolis  instead.  He  said :  "The 
opportunity  having  been  afforded  me  to  designate  this 
young  man  for  appointment  to  Annapolis,  and  knowing 
of  his  unselfish  act  in  stepping  aside  that  another  might 
receive  that  which  he  desired,  I  watched  his  career  with 
more  than  ordinary  interest.  I  knew  of  his  lofty  charac- 
ter and  of  his  unswerving  devotion  to  duty;  and  I  had 
looked  forward  to  a  long  and  brilliant  career  for  this 
first  graduate  of  the  Naval  Academy  from  the  state  of 
Washington."  Then  alluding  to  our  hero's  life  at  the 
Naval  Academy  and  on  board  the  different  vessels  to 
which  he  after/wards  became  attached,  he  continues : 

"His  assignment  to  the  Philadelphia  was  his  last. 
While  serving  with  a  detachment  of  British  and  American 
seamen  in  an  expedition  against  hostile  natives,  the  ex- 
pedition was  ambushed.  From  the  first  attack  Ensign 
Monaghan  escaped  uninjured;  but  when  the  British  and 
Americans  were  overpowered  by  the  number  of  their  foes 
and  the  bugles  sounded  the  retreat,  Monaghan  refused 
to  go  and  took  his  stand  by  the  side  of  his  wounded  and 
dying  friend. 

"It  was  then  that  the  nobility  of  this  young  hero  shone 
forth.  In  front  of  him  was  certain  death.  Behind  him 
a  sure  avenue  of  escape.  But  at  his  side,  begging  him 
to  save  himself,  while  there  was  yet  time,  lay  his  superior 
officer  and  friend.  He  never  wavered.  His  high  sense 
of  duty  and  that  great  moral  courage  with  which  he  was 
endowed,  would  not  permit  him  to  desert  his  post  in  the 
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hour  of  danger.  Lieutenant  Lansdale  begged  him  to 
retreat  and  save  himself.  This  he  would  not  do,  and 
bravely  and  manfully  he  stood,  defending  at  the  peril 
of  his  own  young  life,  the  fast  ebbing  life  of  his  com- 
mander and  friend.  Calmly  and  deliberately  he  waited  the 
onset  of  his  savage  foes,  and  with  empty  revolver  and 
cutlass  in  hand,  he  died,  as  was  his  wish  to  die,  with  his 
face  to  the  foe  in  defense  of  his  friend,  his  flag,  and  his 
country. 

"When  the  sun  of  his  young  life  set  under  the  summer 
skies  of  the  Southern  Seas,  he  saw  a  more  glorious  sun 
arise — the  sun  of  immortality.  Whether  he  now  remem- 
bers us  as  we  remember  him  I  do  not  know.  That  is 
the  unsolved  problem  of  the  ages.  But  we  do  know  that 
in  the  life  and  death  of  this  young  man,  we  have  an 
example,  not  only  of  that  manly  courage  that  dares  phy- 
sical danger  in  the  fight  where  the  heart  beats  high  and 
the  warrior  risks  his  life  that  he  may  crown  himself  with 
the  laurel  plucked  from  the  hand  of  his  vanquished  foe, 
but  also  an  example  of  that  higher  courage  of  those 
who  ask  of  their  souls  What  is  my  duty?'  This  is  that 
real  courage  which  makes  the  esprit  de  corps  that  is  the 
life  and  glory  of  our  navy. 

"Lord  Nelson,  before  the  fight  at  Trafalgar,  flung 
from  the  masthead  the  signal,  'England  expects  every 
man  to  do  his  duty.'  That  was  the  tersest  and  most  com- 
prehensive definition  of  courage  ever  given.  For  courage 
in  its  widest  sense  is  simply  the  capacity  to  perform 
one's  duty  under  any  and  all  circumstances.  Duty  in- 
volves that  positive  courage  to  meet  material  peril  when 
it  comes.  Duty  includes  the  mental  courage  that  fear- 
lessly accepts  responsibility  no  matter  how  great.  Duty 
includes  that  moral  courage  that  unyieldingly  resists  all 
temptation  for  personal  gain  or  those  that  seek  to  lure 
from  the  deep  moorings  of  personal  rectitude.  The 
finest  courage  involves  that  spirit  of  self  abnegation  and 
self  forgetfullness  that  induces  a  man  calmly  and  deliber- 
ately to  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friend.     Not  because 
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he  is  his  friend  but  because  looking  the  facts  squarely 
in  the  face,  he  sees  his  duty  and  dares  to  perform  it. 
Such  was  the  courage  of  this  young  hero. 

"This  young  life  is  ended.  It  never  made  a  brow- 
look  dark,  nor  caused  a  tear  but  when  he  died.  It  is  not 
given  us  to  explain  why  this  career  of  such  promise  should 
be  thus  early  ended.  This  hero  is  no  more.  His  sun 
went  down  at  noon,  but  it  sank  amid  the  prophetic  splen- 
dors of  eternal  dawn.  For  those  who  remain  the  star 
that  shines  in  the  horizon  of  the  future  is  the  star  of 
hope.     And  now  we  leave  him  to  his  dreamless  sleep. 

'Farewell, 
Sleep  till  the  shadows  take  their  endless  flight, 
Until  morning  breaks ;  good  night,  good  night/  " 

There  was  no  applause.  The  people  were  hushed  to 
silence.  "The  huge  assemblage,"  says  the  Chronicle, 
"felt  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion  too  deeply  to  make 
any  demonstrations  of  this  nature,  and  all  stood  in  re- 
spectful reverence,  drinking  in  the  words  of  the  speaker. 
Nor  was  the  silence  broken  till  softly  and  slowly,  the 
music  of  'My  Country  'tis  of  Thee,'  played  by  the  mili- 
tary band,  floated  out  on  the  faint  breeze.  Instinctively 
many  in  the  crowd  lifted  their  hats  and  stood  with 
bared  heads  while  the  old  familiar  notes  were  played." 
The  proceedings  now  drew  rapidly  to  a  close.  After 
Father  Jacquet  had  delivered  a  short  address  in  which 
he  referred  to  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  Robert's 
life  and  character,  his  early  training,  and  the  home 
influences  that  led  to  the  deeds  of  his  manhood,  the 
funeral  procession  was  arranged  and  the  remains  were 
conducted  from  the  city  hall  to  St.  Aloysius  Church. 
Here,  before  that  altar  where  Robert  had  worshipped 
in  his  youth  his  body  was  now  laid  and  a  solemn  requiem 
for  his  soul  was  sung  by  Fathers  of  the  Society  of  Jesus, 
his  old  instructors,  assisted  by  clergy  from  the  neighbor- 
ing parishes.  Twelve  young  students  of  the  college 
acted  as  acolytes  and  many  scholastics  of  the  society, 
some  of  them  his  old  schoolmates,  took  part  in  the  pro- 
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ceedings.  Father  Paul  Dethoor,  S.  J.,  Professor  of 
Philosophy  at  Gonzaga  College,  delivered  an  impressive 
and  eloquent  oration  that  deeply  moved  those  present. 
He  spoke  of  the  worth  and  merits  of  the  dead  hero  and 
insisted  strongly  on  the  impotence  of  human  consolation 
in  bereavement  and  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to 
motives  of  faith.  "Heroism,"  he  said,  "is  manifold,  but 
generously  to  sacrifice  one's  life  for  the  sake  of  a  fellow 
man  is  justly  considered  its  highest  type.  Such  a  heroism 
was  that  of  him  whom  Washington  feels  proud  to  claim 
as  her  son."  Then  after  drawing  a  vivid  picture  of  the 
death  scene,  he  resumed :  "  'Greater  love  than  this  no 
man  hath,  that  a  man  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friend.' 
In  this  he  imitated  the  example  of  his  Divine  Master 
who  laid  down  His  life  for  all  mankind  on  Cavalry's 
height. 

"Ensign  Monaghan  shall  live  in  the  memory  of 
America  and  England,  in  the  memory  of  Gonzaga  and 
Annapolis,  and  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen.  But 
our  greatest  consolation  is,  thanks  to  the  Christian  educa- 
tion given  him  by  his  parents  and  teachers,  that  his  death 
crowned  a  life  of  unswerving  fidelity  to  the  principles 
and  duties  of  his  religion.  We  know  that  human  glory 
can  not  reach  beyond  the  grave,  but  that  only  a  life  of 
faith  is  available  before  God.  Such  was  the  life  of  young 
Monaghan." 

Father  Dethoor  closed  his  sermon  with  an  apostrophe 
to  the  departed  soul,  praying  for  its  eternal  rest  as  a 
reward  of  a  virtuous  life  and  martyr-like  death,  at  the 
same  time  asking  for  his  bereaved  relatives  the  grace 
and  strength  to  bear  with  their  sorrow  and  merit 
perseverance  in  the  same  faith  that  had  animated  their 
loved  one. 

When  the  church  services  were  concluded  the  casket 
was  borne  out  from  the  crowded  church  into  the  midst 
of  the  multitude  who  were  assembled  in  the  street  unable 
to  find  an  entrance.  Passing  through  the  double  column 
of  National  Guards,  it  was  again  deposited  in  the  hearse 
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and  the  journey  to  Fairmount  Cemetry  was  commenced. 
"All  of  the  assemblage  save  the  family  and  friends  who 
were  to  make  up  the  funeral  cortege  and  the  firing  party 
from  the  Twenty-fourth  Regiment  of  Infantry  now  dis- 
persed and  returned  to  the  city.  There  were  twenty- 
five  closed  carriages  following  the  hearse  and  forty-one 
open  carriages  following  these.  At  the  grave  the  burial 
services  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Catholic  Church 
were  performed  by  Father  Jacquet  assisted  by  Father 
Rebmann.  In  the  family  plot  beside  his  mother's  grave 
the  body  was  laid  to  rest. 

"The  last  words  of  the  Church  having  been  spoken, 
the  clergy  withdrew  a  few  paces  and  the  detail  of  50 
colored  soldiers  from  Fort  Wright  formed  in  double 
line  and  fired  three  salutes  over  the  open  grave.  The 
smoke  cleared  away  and  the  hills  were  ceasing  to  re-echo, 
when  there  mounted  on  the  stilly  air  the  thin,  clear  notes 
of  the  bugle  playing  the  soldier's  "taps." 

Then  the  flowers  that  had  graced  the  sombre  bier 
were  heaped  by  the  new  made  grave  and  the  sad  proces- 
sion moved  citywards. 

All  was  over.  Robert's  countrymen  had  so  far  done 
their  duty  to  their  hero,  but  in  many  quarters  it  was 
deemed  fitting  that  some  lasting  and  public  memorial 
should  be  erected  in  his  honor.  The  question  was  mooted 
in  many  parts  of  the  United  States,  but  in  Spokane  it 
was  soon  determined  upon.  Meetings  were  held  and 
finally  it  was  agreed  to  erect  a  monument  in  'the  city.  A 
select  committee  was  appointed  and  negotiations  were 
entered  upon.  Far  away  in  distant  Samoa  a  memorial 
to  all  those  who  had  fallen  during  the  conflicts  with  the 
natives  was  placed  on  Mulinuu  Point.  It  was  a  monu- 
ment of  gray  granite  weighing  about  15  tons,  enriched 
by  the  British  and  American  flags  entwined  in  bronze 
and  a  navy  anchor  of  the  same  material.  On  it  were 
inscribed  the  names  of  the  dead.  This  was  the  tribute  of 
the  British  and  American  navy.  Owing  to  the  efforts 
of  Chaplain  McAllister  a  tablet  bearing  a  similar  inscrip- 
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tion  was  unveiled  at  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  on  July  17, 
1899.  On  these  monuments  Robert's  name,  of  course, 
figures  prominently,  but  it  was  felt  that  for  his  own  indi- 
vidual heroism  some  more  striking  and  public  memorial 
was  deserved.  This  truth  at  least  was  evident  to  the 
citizens  of  Spokane.  Robert  had  earned  his  fame.  He 
had  crowded  into  a  few  moments  of  life  deeds  that  should 
keep  him  in  remembrance  for  all  time.  If  not,  why  should 
the  poet  sing: 

"One  crowded  hour  of  glorious  life 
Is  worth  an  age,  without  a  name." 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  that  Robert  himself  had  now  any 
care  for  monuments  and  fame.  Could  he  have  been  con- 
sulted on  the  subject  he  might  have  answered  in  the  words 
of  the  dying  King  Arthur  to  Sir  Bedivere : 

"I  have  lived  my  life,  and  that  which  I  have  done 
May  He  within  himself  make  pure !  but  thou, 
If  thou  shouldst  never  see  my  face  again, 
Pray  for  my  soul.    More  things  are  wrought  by  prayer 
Than  this  world  dreams  of.     Wherefore,  let  thy  voice 
Rise  like  a  fountain  for  me  night  and  day. 
For  what  are  men  better  than  sheep  and  goats 
That  nourish  a  blind  life  within  the  brain, 
If,  knowing  God,  they  lift  not  hands  of  prayer 
Both  for  themselves  and  those  who*  call  them  friend? 
For  so  the  whole  round  earth  is  every  way 
Bound  by  gold  chains  about  the  feet  of  God." 

Robert's  "crowded  hour  of  glorious  life"  had  won  for 
him  his  reward — but  not  from  man.  Such  crowded  hours 
of  martyrdom  have  raised  sinners  to  the  altars  of  the 
church  to  be  venerated  for  all  time,  but  their  reward  is 
in  heaven. 

But  for  those  who  remain,  there  is  a  benefit  in  fame 
and  monuments.  They  are  thus  ever  reminded  of  the 
deeds  done  that  such  examples  may  stimulate  them  to  con- 
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template  something  beyond  the  sordid  cravings  of  this 
life.  Too  readily  we  forget  the  sacrifices  that  have  been 
made  by  noble  souls.  It  is  the  common  lot  for  man,  what- 
ever his  merit,  to  die  and  be  forgotten.  Ignorant 
savages  of  the  Pacific,  looking  round  the  narrow  field 
of  their  experiences,  have  learned  this  lesson.  Like  their 
own  palm  trees  and  coral  reefs  they  yearn '  for  the  sea 
shore  and  are  nourished  by  the  salty  breezes  and  rejoice 
when  battling  with  the  waves.  They  love  to  congregate 
on  the  beaches  that  engirdle  their  surf  beaten  islands,  and 
dwell  within  the  sound  of  the  sea.  While  gazing  on 
these  lower  forms  of  life  that  surround  him  and  endure, 
while  his  own  race  melts  away  into  nothingness  genera- 
tion after  generation  ,  the  musing  Tahitian  has  formu- 
lated a  sad  proverb.  "The  palm  trees  and  coral  remain/* 
he  murmurs,  "but  man  passes  away."  So  in  the  same 
strain  speaks  the  modern  poet  who  has  put  on  the  lips  of 
his  hero  the  boast  of  being  "The  heir  of  all  the  ages." 
Thinking  of  his  dead  friend,  he  writes: 

"We  pass ;  the  path  that  each  man  trod 
Is  dim,  or  will  be  dim  with  weeds : 
What  fame  is  left  for  human  deeds 
In  endless  age?     It  rests  with  God." 

For  most  of  us  it  matters  little  that  we  should  be  for- 
gotten, but  it  would  ill  become  us  to  forget  such  deeds 
as  those  of  Robert  Monaghan.  Therefore,  it  is  well  that 
his  name  is  engraven  on  the  monument  that  stands  upon 
that  lonely  finger  of  land  pointing  out  into  the  Pacific 
in  sight  of  the  passing  mariner.  It  is  well  that  he  should  be 
remembered  by  his  companions  in  the  Navy  and  that  they 
are  able  to  point  to  the  tablet  in  the  Mare  Island  Navy 
Yard  recordinghis  name  and  those  of  his  companions.  But 
above  all  it  is  well  that  a  monument  should  be  raised  to 
him  in  the  city  and  state  to  which  he  belonged  during 
life  and  which  he  loved  so  well.  So  that  not  only  the 
present  generation  may  look  upon  it  and  remember  his 
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noble  end,  but  that  fathers  yet  unborn  may  raise  on  high 
their  children's  children  to  gaze  upon  it  and  tell  how 
Robert  Monaghan  lived  stainlessly  and  died  heroically, 

"Greater  Love  than  This  no  Man  Hath." 
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CHAPTER    I. 

SAMOA — THE     PLACE     AND     ITS     INHABITANTS. 

The  archipalego  of  Samoa,  or  Hamoa,  which  Bougainville  calls 
the  Navigator's  Islands,  on  account  of  the  the  traveling  propensities 
of  the  natives  and  their  skill  in  managing  their  canoes,  is  composed 
of  three  large  islands,  Savaii,  Upolu  and  Tutuila,  besides  a  small 
group  called  Manua,  to  the  east  of  Tutuila,  and  still  further  to  the 
east  of  "that  charming  bouquet  of  verdure  and  flowers,"  the  island 
which  has  been  named  Rose  Island.  The  group  lies  some  2,300 
miles  south  and  a  little  east  of  Hawaii  on  the  other  side  of  the 
equator.  To  the  south  lie  the  Friendly  Islands,  to  the  southeast 
Fiji,  to  the  east  the  island  of  Wallis,  and  to  the  north,  about  300 
miles  distant,  the  Tokelau  Islands.  The  archipelago  is  situated  in 
latitude  13  degrees  30  minutes,  14  degrees  30  minutes  south,  and 
longitude  168  degrees,  173  degrees  west.  The  islands  are  of  vol- 
canic origin  and  the  area  of  the  group  is  estimated  at  250  square 
miles. 

Savaii,  the  largest  and  most  westerly  of  the  islands,  is  40  miles 
in  length  and  20  in  breadth,  and  with  it  we  are  little  concerned  in 
our  narrative.  It  presents  many  features  similar  to  those  of  Upolu, 
but  is  not  so  well  protected  by  a  girdle  of  reefs  from  the  fury  of  the 
ocean.  In  the  strait  between  Savaii  and  Upolu  is  the  small  but 
very  populous  island  of  Mano,  whose  inhabitants  enjoy  a  great 
influence  in  the  public  affairs  of  the  archipalego.  Upolu,  which  has 
for  its  capital  Apia,  the  most  important  station  in  the  archipelago, 
is  45  leagues  in  circumference.  Mariners  agree  in  calling  it  the 
Queen  of  Oceanica.  A  chain  of  mountains  runs  from  east  to  west 
through  the  islands,  interrupted  by  plateaus  reaching  a  mean  height 
of  800  metres.  From  the  shores  to  the  mountain  summits  of  Upolu 
stretches  a  luxuriant  tangled  mass  of  tropical  vegetation,  bewilder- 
ingly  varied  in  its  display  of  every  shade  of  greenness,  while  the 
whole  island  is  encircled  by  a  silvery  ring,  where  the  blue  waves 
of  the  Pacific  burst  into  foaming  surf  on  the  coral  reefs  that  sur- 
round the  coast.  The  coast  line  presents  a  serrated  margin  to  the 
sea,  being  indented  throughout  its  whole  extent  by  many  small 
bays,  hardly  one  of  which  could  well  be  called  a  harbor,  so  poorly 
sheltered  are  they  from  the  violence  of  the  storm,  a  fact  verified 
in  the  case  of  Apia  harbor  by  the  hurricane  of  1889.  The  town  of 
Apia,  which  was  formerly  merely  a  picturesque  assemblage  of 
thatch-covered  huts,  now  takes  on  more  and  more  a  European 
appearance.  The  English,  the  Americans  and,  above  all,  the  Ger- 
mans have  made  it  an  important  commercial  center,  visited  each 
month  by  vessels  which  connect  Samoa  and  San  Francisco  with 
Sydney  and  Auckland.  Eighteen  leagues  east  of  Upolu  lies  Tutuila, 
a  somewhat  smaller  island.  It  has  been  described  by  a  traveler  as 
"a  forest  which  embalms  the  ocean  with  the  perfume  of  its  musks." 
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Here  is  found  the  harbor  of  Pago  Pago,  more  properly  Pango 
Pango,  the  chief  cause  of  American  interests  in  Samoa,  for  this 
fine  land-locked  bay  was  claimed  by  them  under  an  old  treaty  with 
the  natives  and  has  since,  as  is  well  known,  passed  into  their  posses- 
sion by  annexation.  Manua  is  the  name  given  a  less  important 
group  stretching  eastward  from  Tutuila.  This  group  has  but  few 
inhabitants  and  is  almost  inaccessible  except  during  the  smoothest 
sea.  Rose  Island  is  a  mere  atoll  formed  on  the  summit  of  a  sub- 
merged volcanic  crater  and  makes  the  eastern  limit  of  the  archi- 
pelago. 

The  islands  for  the  most  part  are  lofty  and  broken  and  rugged 
in  appearance.  "In  shape,"  says  Mr.  Bartlett  Tripp,  "they  are  not 
unlike  that  of  a  hat ;  the  interior  representing  the  crown  is  moun- 
tainous and  uninhabited ;  the  rim,  or  shore,  is  covered  with  cocoa- 
nut  palms,  bread  fruit,  pineapples,  bananas  and  all  the  tropical  fruits 
which  furnish  the  natives  food.  Around  this  rim  of  shore  line  are 
situated  all  the  villages  and  homes  of  the  native  people,  so  that  the 
islands  are  easy  to  patrol  on  shore  or  by  sea,  and  a  government  in 
which  the  native  has  confidence  and  is  taught  to  respect  can  be 
administered  with  small  display  of  force  and  little  expense."  The 
climate  is  moist  and  healthy,  but,  of  course,  tropical.  The  soil  is 
fertile  and  is  formed  chiefly  by  the  decomposition  of  volcanic  rock. 

It  is  a  land  of  flowers  and  succulent  fruits  and  vegetables.  The 
forests,  which  include  the  bread  fruit,  the  cocoanut,  banana  and 
palm  trees,  are  remarkably  thick.  The  orange,  lemon,  tacca,  from 
which  a  kind  of  sago  is  made ;  coffee,  sweet  potatoes,  pineapples, 
yams,  nutmegs,  wild  sugarcane  and  many  other  important  plants, 
grow  luxuriantly.  Four-footed  animals  are  scarce,  but  birds  are 
numerous,  though  not  in  any  great  variety.  No  dangerous  reptiles 
exist,  while  the  waters  abound  with  fish.  It  is  said  that  until  re- 
cently, when  swine,  horned  cattle  and  horses  were  introduced,  there 
were  no  traces  of  any  native  mammalia  in  these  islands,  except  a 
species   of   bat. 

The  reports  of  travelers  agree  in  saying  that  the  Samoans  are 
the  handsomest  of  the  Polynesian  race.  "The  color  of  their  skin 
recalls  Florentine  bronze,  the  women  hfeving  a  slight  brown  tint. 
Numerous  authors  see  in  the  inhabitants  of  this  archipelago  the 
offshoot  of  a  race  who,  emigrating  from  the  high  plateaus  of  India, 
2t  first  peopled  in  the  Pacific  the  island  of  Savaii  and  spread  later 
to  Taniti,  the  Marquises,  the  Tonga  or  Friendly  Islands,  and  even 
as  far  as  New  Zealand."  "These  people  are  far  from  being  sav- 
ages," writes  Mr.  Tripp.  "They  are  splendid  specimens  of  physical 
manhood  and  all  are  well  informed  about  matters  of  general  in- 
formation. They  are  nearly  all  Christians  and  very  devout  in  their 
attachment  to  their  church  and  religion.  They  have  a  very  high 
appreciation  of  the  power  and  civilization  of  the  white  nations,  but 
are  slow  to  adapt  themselves  thereto.  The  climate  makes  them  slug- 
gish and  content  with  what  nature  has  supplied,  while  their  love  and 
fear  of  the  whites  lead  them  to  rely  upon  and  submit  to  what  is 
required  without  inquiry  or  complaint."  And  again  after  a  longer 
acquaintance  with  them  he  writes,  giving  the  result  of  his  observa- 
tion, as  he  says,  of  "the  native  as  he  is  in  his  village  and  at  his 
home.     They  are  an  amiable,   simple  people;    confiding,  yet  suspi- 
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cious  and  jealous;  emotional,  yet  subtle  and  diplomatic;  excitable, 
yet  crafty  and  cunning.  They  are  contradictory,  unlike  others  and 
unlike  themselves.  Their  behavior  at  times  takes  on  the  appear- 
ance of  treachery,  but  this  phase  of  conduct,  it  is  believed,  arises 
from  the  kaleidoscopic  side  of  their  character — their  passionate, 
emotional  nature,  which  prompts  to  change  of  purpose  and  action 
— more  than  from  a  predetermined  intention  to  violate  faith  or  sol- 
emn promises.  Their  thought  bursts  into  action  like  dynamite  from 
any  sudden  cause,  and  they  become  again  gentle  and  mild  when  the 
excitement  is  passed,  harboring  no  malice  and  exhibiting  no  feel- 
ings of  resentment  or  revenge.  They  are  reconciled  as  quickly  as 
they  are  angered." 

The  Marist  missionary  fathers,  discussing  this  question  in  Les 
Missions  Catholiques,  say :  "The  intelligence  of  the  Samoan,  the 
renowned  eloquence  of  their  orators,  their  dignified  deportment  pro- 
duce among  them  a  huge  conceit  and  a  marked  disdain  for  other 
races.  For  more  than  a  hundred  years  they  have  repudiated  canni- 
balism and  polished  up  manners  which  La  Perouse  had  depicted  in 
the  most  somber  colors ;  but  this  entirely  superficial  progress  con- 
ceals savage  instincts  which  will  yet  make  the  missionaries  pay 
dearly  for  their  success.  Indolent  and  vicious,  they  lend  themselves 
only  with  difficulty  to  the  work  of  the  plantations.  They  cultivate 
their  fields  for  themselves  and  their  families,  but  will  not  hear  of 
hiring  out  their  services.  On  this  account  one  must  go  to  seek 
laborers  elsewhere,  in  the  Solomon  Isles,  the  New  Hebrides,  or 
other  archipelagoes  of  Melanesia." 

The  Samoans  are  excellent  sailors.  The  sea  is  the  normal  route 
from  one  village  to  another  and  they  love  to  abandon  themselves 
to  the  mercy  of  the  waves  in  a  simple  pirogue,  going  forth  in  small 
bands  to  land  on  unknown  shores,  or  setting  sail  for  many  months, 
two  or  three  hundred  persons  together,  in  order  to  visit  relatives 
or  friends  in  neighboring  islands.  Public  festivals  in  Samoa,  as  in 
Wallis  and  Tonga,  are  celebrated  by  feasts  of  which  the  principal 
one  is  a  repast  worthy  of  Homer's  heroes.  The  feast  is  followed 
by  other  entertainments.  The  most  relished  of  these  are  panto- 
mimes accompanied  with  songs ;  the  young  men  simulate  a  march 
of  warriors,  a  combat,  etc.,  and  in  their  turn  the  young  women, 
seated  in  a  circle,  execute  with  astonishing  unison  gestures  in  which 
the  head  and  the  arms  accentuate  the  rhythm  and  movement  of  the 
song.  The  Polynesian  dance,  known  under  the  name  of  Siva  in 
Samoa,  is  generally  unobjectionable;  the  same  cannot  be  said  of 
another  species  called  poula  or  night  sport.  "The  Samoan  language 
belongs  to  the  Turanian  family,  in  the  class  of  the  Malay  dialect. 
Accentuation  plays  a  very  important  role  in  the  language,  and  the 
displacement  of  an  accent  suffices  to  change  totally  the  sense  of  a 
word.  It  is  a  flowing  and  musical  speech,  the  Ionian  dialect  of 
Polynesia,  of  which  the  Tongan  tongue  might  be  called  the  Doric. 
A  point  worthy  of  remark  is' the  use  of  a  sort  of  exalted  language, 
which  is  rigorously  imposed  when  one  speaks  to  chiefs,  in  some 
way  a  language  of  the  court.  'All  that  which  regards  a  chief,'  says 
le  P.  Violette,  'his  person,  his  members,  his  clothing,  his  demeanor, 
his  actions,  etc.,  claim  a  terminology  of  their  own  different  from  the 
common  language.' " 
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If  the  35,000  people  here  described  were  all  we  had  to  do  with 
the  island  of  Samoa,  we  might  have  left  the  whole  question  to  the 
geographers  and  ethnographers,  for  in  that  case  it  would  not  have 
concerned  the  subject  of  our  biography.  They  were,  however,  but 
a  part,  though  a  most  important  one,  of  Samoan  society.  Besides 
the  natives  a  white  element  had  been  intruded  into  the  islands, 
which  though  numerically  insignificant,  consisting  as  it  did  of  some 
three  or  four  hundred  persons  for  the  most  part  congregated  to- 
gether on  the  beach  of  the  Apia,  yet  so  noisy  and  insistent  that  their 
clamors  and  quarrels  had  not  only  disturbed  these  "summer  isles 
of  Eden"  so  remote  from  the  ordinary  concourse  of  men,  but  from 
time  to  time  echoed  and  reverberated  across  thousands  of  leagues 
of  ocean  to  disturb  the  councils  of  nations  in  the  great  cities  of 
London,  Berlin  and  Washington,  and  call  into  requisition  all  the 
political  arts  and  wisdom  of  such  statesmen  as  Lord  Salisbury, 
Prince  Bismarck,  and  Mr.  Blaine,  as  well  as  other  lesser  lights.  In 
order  to  understand  the  problem  which  confronted  these  statesmen 
the  development  of  which  eventually  brought  Robert  to  these  shores 
to  die,  a  far  too  costly  sacrifice  as  far  as  his  country  was  concerned 
for  such  a  paltry  gain  as  resulted  from  his  death,  we  will  consider 
further  the  social  elements,  native  and  white. 

It  is  necessary  to  add  to  what  we  have  already  said  of  the 
natives  a  few  words  about  certain  customs  and  characteristics  that 
made  their  government  difficult.  Mr.  Commissioner  Bates,  after 
much  study  of  the  question,  has  furnished  his  views  in  his  report 
to  the  United  States  government  in  1887  in  the  following  language : 
"The  difficulties  which  hedge  about  the  present  government  of 
Samoa  are  due  to  causes  as  diverse  and  complex  as  are  the  con- 
stituent elements  of  society  in  these  and  other  South  Sea  islands, 
and  which  must  be  clearly  comprehended  before  any  intelligent  plan 
for  the  future  can  be  formed. 

"First.  There  are  the  natives,  who  are  blessed  with  a  soil  and 
climate  quite  equal  to  the  gratification  of  their  simple  desires  with 
little  or  no  exertion  on  their  part.  The  simplicity  of  their  life  has 
reduced  the  necessary  machinery  of  government  to  a  minimum. 
Their  custom  of  holding  all  property  as  belonging  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  village  in  common,  coupled  with  a  hospitality  and  generosity 
quite  unsurpassed  anywhere,  equalized  the  condition  of  the  idle  and 
worthless  and  the  thrifty  and  industrious.  Hence,  there  was  no 
temptation  to  cultivate  the  latter  qualities.  Then,  too,  the  impos- 
sibility under  this  system  of  the  individual  accumulation  of  prop- 
erty rendered  difficult  if  not  impossible  a  government  which  in- 
volved any  expense  and  consequent  taxation.  Two  of  their  customs 
unite  in  opposing  a  formidable  barrier  to  the  punishment  of  crime 
and  therefore  to  efficient  administration.  By  reason  of  the  com- 
munity of  property  just  referred  to,  a  fine  imposed  upon  an  indi- 
vidual or  a  tax  assessed  against  him,  would  be  paid  by  the  village 
or  community.  Again,  the  multiplicity  of  chiefs,  the  respect  paid 
to  rank,  extending  even  to  a  chief's  relatives  or  connections,  and 
the  resentment  which  would  follow  any  indignity  to  one  of  them, 
resulted  in  a  practical  immunity  from  punishment.  Under  these 
conditions  the  difficulty,  if  not  impossibility,  of  any  judicial  admin- 
istration  as  to  crimes   by   local  magistrates   must  be  obvious.     In 
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many  notorious  instances  there  have  been  natives  who,  though 
charged  with,  and  probably  guilty  of,  the  gravest  crimes,  owed  their 
freedom  from  arrest  and  punishment  to  their  being  sons  or  near 
relatives  of  chiefs. 

"It  is  proper  to  note  in  this  connection,  a  difference  between 
chiefship  as  a  mere  social  rank  and  as  an  office  involving  the  head- 
ship of  a  village.  Notwithstanding  the  respect  paid  to  his  rank, 
the  position  of  a  chief,  or  head  of  a  village  or  community,  at  least, 
in  one  of  the  many  grades  below  the  highest,  and  probably  through- 
out, rests  to  a  great  degree  upon  popular  consent,  making  a  curious 
mixture  of  hereditary  right  and  popular  choice  not  without  its  par- 
allel in  modern  civilized  governments.  If  a  chief  becomes  distaste- 
ful to  the  people  of  his  village,  he  may  be  driven  off  and  ordered 
to  go,  or  be  sent  with  an  escort  to  his  wife's  relations.  An  instance 
of  this  occurred  before  my  eyes,  which  affords  a  good  illustration 
of  the  continuing  force  and  arbitrary  application  of  native  customs. 
A  chief  of  good  repute,  whose  village  is  within  the  municipality, 
was  thus  ordered  off,  and  went  to  the  village  where  lived  his  wife's 
relations.  He  was  after  a  while  sent  back  by  them,  and  having 
returned  to  his  own  home,  a  meeting  (fono)  was  held,  and  the  con- 
clusion was  reached  to  drive  him  off  again.  This  was  accordingly 
done,  and  his  house  pulled  down  in  order  to  make  the  banishment 
effective.  This  whole  proceeding  took  place  within  a  short  distance 
of  the  American  consulate,  and  I  saw  the  meeting  in  progress  near 
the  house,  then  standing,  and  in  less  than  an  hour,  returning  from 
my  walk,  I  observed  the  ruined  house,  and  on  inquiry  learned  the 
cause. 

"All  this  having  been  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  municipal 
magistrate,  the  man  could  have  invoked  his  protection  and  lodged 
complaint  against  those  who  had  wrecked  his  home ;  but  no  such 
thought  occurred  to  him,  and  he  acquiesced  in  the  harsh  application 
to  himself  of  the  native  custom.  While  I  do  not  believe  in  the  hasty 
and  arbitrary  interference  with  native  traditions  and  customs,  these 
two  would  require  immediate  attention,  as  causing  most  friction  of 
those  who  undertake  to  build  up  a  stable  government  in  Samoa. 

"Secondly.  The  foreign  element  adds  greatly  to  the  difficulty 
of  the  situation.  It  is  itself  of  a  very  complex  character,  compris- 
ing missionaries,  traders,  adventurers,  land  speculators,  with  some 
white  men  who  embark  in  legitimate  business  enterprises,  such  as 
might  be  carried  on  in  any  wholly  civilized  country.  With  some 
exceptions,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  dealings  of  most  foreign- 
ers with  the  natives  are  actuated  by  the  most  selfish  motives,  and 
that  every  possible  advantage  is  taken  of  the  latter. 

"The  missionaries  who  have  been  longest  established  are  those 
of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  but  there  are  also  very  flourish- 
ing missions  of  the  French  Roman  Catholics.  The  influence  of  both 
classes  over  the  natives  who  have  embraced  the  Christian  faith 
under  their  teachings  is  very  great.  From  my  intercourse  with 
them  I  was  inspired  with  great  respect  for  their  self-denying  efforts ; 
and  they  are  without  doubt  the  most  unselfish  of  foreigners  in  their 
dealings  with  the  natives.  At  the  same  time  it  is  always  to  be  borne 
in  mind  in  weighing  their  opinions  that,  by  a  law  of  human  nature, 
they  regard  most  favorably  those  of  the  natives  who  are  most  thor- 
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oughly  under  their  influence.  This  has  been  greatly  extended  by 
their  knowledge  of  the  language.  Bearing  all  this  in  mind,  I  think 
the  fact  remains  that  they  are  the  only  class  who  are  in  Samoa  for 
the  benefit  of  the  natives,  and  who,  while  their  views  of  what  is 
best  for  the  natives  may  be  colored  by  the  influence  referred  to, 
have  no  interests  of  their  own  to  serve. 

"The  traders,  so-called,  are  those  who  deal  directly  with  the 
natives.  They  also  usually  understand  the  language,  and  are  gen- 
erally actuated  solely  with  the  desire  to  benefit  themselves.  To- 
gether with  the  land  speculators,  and  the  two  classes  are  often  com- 
bined, they  have  in  the  past  viewed  the  native  wars  solely  from  the 
standpoint  of  self-interest,  and  would  seldom  hesitate  to  provoke 
one,  if  they  could  profit  either  by  a  change  in  the  government  or 
by  the  readiness  to  part  with  the  land  which  the  anticipation  of  war 
always  produces  in  the  natives.  There  has  seldom  been  a  time  when 
the  islands  have  not  been  cursed  with  the  presence  of  scheming 
adventurers,  who  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  ear  of  influential 
natives  to  projects  of  annexation  or  modifications  in  their  govern- 
ment which  were  designed  to  advantage  those  who  suggested  them. 
The  natives  appreciate  the  intellectual  superiority  of  the  white  race, 
yet  fail  to  distinguish  that  some  white  men  are  not  worthy  of  trust 
as  advisers.  To  this  undiscriminating  susceptibility  to  white  influ- 
ence and  the  native  desire  for  change  are  attributable  the  kaleido- 
scopic character  of  their  political  history  and  their  frequent  and 
contradictory  requests  for  annexation  by  foreign  powers. 

"Another  element  of  difficulty  has  been  the  undue  exercise  of 
authority  by  the  consuls,  almost  necessarily  incident  to  the  office  in 
a  country  like  this,  which,  coupled  with  the  want  of  means  of 
prompt  communication  with  the  outside  world,  has  built  up  an 
exaggerated  sense  of  the  importance  of  their  position,  a  habit  of 
arbitrary  assumption  of  authority,  and  of  calling  on  men-of-war  in 
the  harbor  to  enforce  demands  despotic  in  their  character,  whether  • 
justifiable  or  not.  While  there  have  been  honorable  exceptions  in 
each  nationality,  I  can  not  doubt  that  consuls  of  all  of  them  have 
at  different  times  been  instrumental  in  fomenting  political  disorders 
and  bringing  about  civil  war." 

Mr.  Bates  has  said  that  the  missionaries  regarded  most  favor- 
ably those  of  the  natives  most  thoroughly  under  their  influence. 
He  might  have  added  with  regard  to  the  London  Missionary  So- 
ciety that  they  looked  with  great  disfavor  on  those  who  in  any  way 
opposed  that  influence,  whether  they  were  white  men  or  natives. 
Hence,  the  Catholic  missionaries  and  their  neophytes  fell  under 
their  displeasure.  This  in  itself  could  hardly  be  considered  strange 
when  we  remember  that  law  of  human  nature  to  which  Mr.  Bates 
refers.  However,  it  is  expected  of  all  men  that  they  restrain  the 
impulses  of  nature,  and  the  more  so  in  the  case  of  ministers  of  the 
gospel.  We  will  therefore  consider  more  in  detail  the^  history  of 
the  missions  in  Samoa,  to  see  what  use  was  made  of  their  influence 
by  the  missionaries,  and  how  far  they  have  been  justified  in  the 
means  used  to  extend  it  and  lessen  that  of  their  rivals. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  Oceanica  the  first  ostensibly  philan- 
thropic enterprise  that  brought  white  men  into  close  contact  with 
the  Pacific  islanders,  was  that  of  the  missionaries.     In  some  places, 
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such  as  the  Philippines,  Catholic  missionaries  alone  took  up  the 
work,  and  their  religion  gained  "its  accustomed  and  undisputed  vic- 
tory." Others  were  visited  by  Protestant  missionaries  only,  and, 
sad  to  say,  their  "enormous  expenditure  has  been  attained  by  uni- 
versal corruption  and  admitted  failure."  In  other  places  again,  both 
have  labored,  and  here  "heresy  has  waged  its  usual  warfare  of 
violence  and  calumny,  and  has  been  combated  by  patient  charity 
and  long-suffering  and  has  finally  confessed  its  discomfiture  and 
defeat."  The  Samoan  Islands  received  Christianity  at  first  in  its 
Protestant  form ;  later  on,  the  arrival  of  the  Marist  fathers  roused 
up  fierce  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  missionaries  already  estab- 
lished. Indeed  here  as  elsewhere  they  dreaded  the  influence  of  the 
Catholics  and  feared  their  final  triumph.  This  was  the  case 
throughout  the  whole  of  Oceanica,  and  Protestant  writers  from  the 
beginning  foretold  with  sorrow  the  success  of  their  Catholic  rivals 
even  in  those  fields  where  they  themselves  had  had  the  first  chance 
and  held  dictatorial  power. 

It  was  this  dictatorial  power  which  they  assumed  by  establish- 
ing themselves  as  prime  ministers  to  unsophisticated  native  rulers 
that  gave  them  influence  and  adherence  among  the  people.  But  they 
saw  this  power  dwindling  with  the  advent  of  their  rival,  and  sadly 
gave  vent  to  their  fears.  Thus  Mr.  Jarvis  in  1843,  speaking  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  laments  that  "from  the  present  appearances  it  is 
to  be  presumed  that  Roman  Catholicism  will  eventually  settle  into 
a  flourishing  sect."  Mr.  Olmsted,  an  American,  says  with  regret, 
"their  religion  is  destined  to  have  the  ascendency  in  most  of  these 
islands."  In  1862  Mr.  Hopkins  observes:  "It  is  not  difficult  to  see 
that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  with  its  open  doors,  free  sittings, 
daily  mass  and  vespers,  its  corps  of  teaching  and  visiting  nuns,  its 
sacramental  system,  its  worship  addressed  to  the  mind  and  heart 
through  the  eye  and  ear  as  well  as  by  the  word  to  the  understand- 
ing, has  strangely  enlisted  the  almost  vacant  native  faculties." 
Speaking  of  the  Friendly  and  Fiji  Islands  close  to  Samoa,  a  Prot- 
estant missionary  says,  "The  natives  of  the  South  Sea  Islands  ap- 
pear to  be  a  people  in  whom  the  mother  of  harlots  shall  operate 
for  the  purposes  of  superstition  and  error,"  and  adds  that,  as  he 
and  his  companions  failed  to  convert  the  natives  while  they  were 
heathens,  their  only  remaining  hope  is  to  corrupt  them,  now  they 
are  Christians.  He  reveals  the  final  issue  of  Protestant  missions 
in  Oceanica  and  the  character  of  some  of  those  who  took  part  in 
them,  thus :  "Unless  we  bestir  ourselves,  the  probability  is  that  we 
shall  have  to  convert  many  of  the  South  Sea  Islanders  from  popery, 
instead  of  from  heathenism,  which  is  more  difficult  and  dangerous." 

That  the  representatives  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  had 
in  Samoa  men  whose  sentiments  agreed  with  those  just  quoted,  we 
shall  see  from  what  follows.  _  Of  this  society  it  may  be  said  that 
ill  addition  to  their  purely  missionary  interests  they  represented  to 
a  great  extent  the  British  interests  in  Samoa.  They  seldom  hesi- 
tated, working  as  a  rule  through  the  medium  of  colleagues  and  sym- 
pathizers in  the  colonies,  especially  in  New  Zealand,  whence  they 
first  came  to  Samoa,  and  through  local  British  representatives  and 
men-of-war's  men,  to  urge  the  active  interference  of  the  mother 
country  in  Samoan  affairs,  either  by  way  of  establishing  a  protec- 
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torate  or  by  annexation.  They  used  their  local  influence  to  intro- 
duce one  of  the  greatest  curses  known  in  Samoan  political  history, 
the  native  kingship.  This  they  did  in  order  that  they  might  have 
a  puppet  whereby  to  sway  the  people.  This  curse  was  done  away 
with  by  the  peace  commission  of  1899,  when  it  had  already  caused 
long  years  of  misery  and  discord.  But  its  removal  came  too  late 
to  prevent  the  sad  event  that  led  to  the  writing  of  this  biography, 
the  death  of  Robert  Monaghan.  We  thus  see  that  in  furthering 
their  schemes  they  made  use  of  the  other  disturbing  elements  in 
Samoan  society.  Of  course  the  end  they  had  in  view  often  chimed 
in  with  that  of  many  discontented  natives  and  white,  and  the  im- 
petus thus  given  their  plans  may  have  carried  the  consequence  of 
their  acts  often  beyond  what  they  had  anticipated  and  intended. 
At  any  rate,  they  have  been  by  common  consent  largely  blamed  for 
bringing  about  the  critical  situation  that  led  to  the  sending  of  the 
Philadelphia  to  Samoa  as  well  as  for  causing  previous  awkward 
situations  in  which  Germany,  Great  Britain  and  America  found 
themselves  before  and  after  the  general  act  of  Berlin  in  1889. 

We  do  not  hear  of  their  rivals,  the  French  missionaries,  that 
they  ever  established  a  French  interest  in  Samoa,  or  called  on  their 
home  government  to  annex  the  islands,  thus  sparing  us  the  possi- 
bility of  a  quadripartite  government  of  the  archipelago,  which, 
after  our  experience  of  a  tripartite  one,  is  something  to  be  thank- 
ful for.  Though  accustomed  to  calumny  from  their  rivals  from  the 
first  moment  of  their  landing  in  Samoa  till  the  present,  the  French 
fathers  have  managed  to  live  and  prosper  and  their  influence  has 
ever  been  on  the  side  of  peace  and  conciliation.  This  is  acknowl- 
edged by  all. 

With  regard  to  the  religious  beliefs  of  the  islanders  previous 
to  the  coming  of  the  missionaries,  we  will  quote  les  Missions  Cath- 
oliques :  "The  Samoans  believed  in  the  existence  of  a  divinity,  with 
tendencies  to  metempsychosis  and  practices  that  betray  a  braminical 
origin.  At  the  summit  of  their  hierarchy  of  gods,  or  aitous,  was 
a  superior  spirit,  Nafanoua.  Below  him  were  subordinate  aitous, 
set  in  charge  of  each  island,  district,  village,  family,  and  individual, 
ever  ready  to  do  injury  even  to  their  proteges,  and  having  the 
faculty  of  manifesting  themselves  under  the  forms  of  all  possible 
animals.  The  predominant  sentiment  was  fear,  and  the  offerings 
presented  to  the  divinity  had  no  other  end  than  to  appease  his 
anger.  They  admitted  the  judgment  of  each  individual  after  death, 
and  an  eternity  of  punishment  as  well  as  of  reward.  Finally  they 
had  the  custom  of  taboo." 

Under  most  favorable  circumstances,  as  far  as  wealth  and 
worldly  power  were  concerned,  Protestantism  was  first  introduced 
amongst  them.  Catholicism  coming  later  had  to  overcome  not  only 
the  ignorance  of  the  natives,  but  the  errors  and  prejudices  instilled 
by  their  Protestant  teachers,  who  from  that  day  to  this  have  been 
as  we  have  said,  the  deadly  enemies  of  their  Catholic  fellow  labor- 
ers. We  insist  on  this  because  the  ill  feeling  thus  generated  has 
played  an  important  part  in  Samoan  troubles.  The  Protestant  party 
striving  to  make  up  by  political  influence  what  they  lacked  in  spir- 
itual force,  intrigued  with  natives  and  foreign  consuls  in  order  to 
secure  Protestant  ascendancy.     It  is   scarcely  to  be  supposed  that 
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the  Catholics  folded  their  arms  and  let  them  have  their  way,  but 
being  the  weaker  party  they  suffered  much  both  from  calumny  and 
violence.  Nevertheless,  their  efforts  have  been  blessed  and  their 
influence  has  grown  steadily  in  spite  of  the  attacks  of  their  enemies. 

It  was  the  year  1836  when  Protestantism  appeared.  "The  Wes- 
leyans,  with  their  apparent  rigor  of  doctrine,  and  their  culpable 
indulgence  towards  pagan  customs,  were  powerless  to  make  this 
people  moral,  still  less  to  make  them  Christians."  However,  they 
succeeded  in  making  them  Protestants  in  many  cases,  for  Mr.  Tur- 
ner, the  historian  of  the  Protestant  missions,  tells  us  that  at  least 
a  fraction  of  them  consented  to  abandon  paganism,  but,  in  accept- 
ing what  they  called  "foreign  religion,"  claimed  the  right  of  sub- 
jecting it  to  indefinite  modification.  In  this  respect  they  may  be 
said  to  have  become  genuine  Protestants,  secure  in  their  right  of 
private  judgment,  protesting  against  each  other's  opinions  and  those 
even  of  their  teachers ;  for  they  claimed  that  since  they  were  pos- 
sessed of  a  foreign  religion  the  missionaries  could  boast  of  no  more, 
one  foreign  religion  being  as  good  as  another. 

Les  Missions  Catholiques  writes  concerning  these  missionaries, 
"They  occupied  themselves  above  all  in  calumniating  Catholic 
priests  and  rendering  France  odious.  The  historian  of  the  Pro- 
testant mission,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Turner,  declared  that  after  twenty 
years  of  effort,  ten  ministers,  assisted  by  230  native  teachers  with 
schools  in  each  district  and  immense  resources,  had  converted 
only  645  Samoans,  who,  according  to  the  report  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society  for  1862,  'manifested  no  spiritual  life.' "  It 
is  little  wonder  that  a  few  years  later  the  missionaries  endeavored 
to  extend  their  influence  by  setting  up  a  native  king,  a  young 
man,  a  protege  of  their  own,  not  desired  by  the  Samoan  people, 
but  foisted  upon  them.  This  was  the  unfortunate  Laupepa,  who 
was  first  thus  brought  into  prominence  in  1869.  We  shall  speak 
more  of  him,  in  dealing  with  the  political  history  of  Samoa. 
It  might  also  be  remarked  that  on  his  death  in  August,  1898, 
the  same  tactics  were  employed  leading  to  the  appointment  of 
the  boy  king  Tanu  and  the  subsequent  tragedy. 

"To  remove  all  chance  of  Catholicism  penetrating  into  Oceanica," 
says  Commander  Marceau  in  an  official  report,  "the  Protestant 
ministers  have  imagined  nothing  better  than  to  denounce  Catholics 
as  man-eaters,  and  to  represent  with  a  magic  lantern  destined 
for  the  instruction  of  their  neophytes,  priests  turning  Protestant 
ministers  on  a  spit  or  boiling  them  in  a  cauldron."  Marceau  also 
adds:  "When^  the  schooner  of  Mgr.  Bataillon  appeared  off  the 
coast  of  _  Savii  he  was  repulsed  from  all  the  bays  where  he 
presented  himself."  Received  at  last  into  the  dwelling  of  a 
chief,  the  fathers  were  the  object  of  a  most  curious  and  rest- 
less examination;  people  came  from  all  parts,  and  made  an  in- 
spection of  their  persons  in  order  to  assure  themselves  they 
were  really  made  like  other  men.  Captain  Marceau  in  his  journal 
aboard  the  Adolph  (1844)  continues:  "The  Protestant  ministers 
depicted  the  French  as  monsters  greedy  of  blood,  as  the  born 
enemies  of  God  and  of  all  humanity.  They  repeated  each  day 
to<  the  _  Samoans  in  the  meeting  house  as  in  their  dwellings  that 
this   miserable   race  of   whites  after  having  massacred   the  bravest 
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and  strongest  among  them,  would  put  the  young  men  in  chains 
by  night  and  make  them  their  slaves  by  day,  that  they  would 
seize  upon  their  women  for  their  own  use,  and  then  on  the 
whole  island." 

An  auricular  witness  (Crawley)  heard  in  a  meeting  house 
where  he  chanced  to  be  the  following  words  from  the  minister : 
"When  you  will  see  men  come  to  you  enveloped  in  a  black 
gown  as  long  as  themselves,  and  having  on  their  breasts  a 
cross  with  a  Christ  in  copper,  then  look  out  for  yourselves ! 
Distrust  the  mildness  of  their  manners  and  recollect  what  I 
am  saying  to  you  in  all  certitude,  in  all  truth :  this  is  only 
a  means  to  attract  you,  to  deliver  you  bound  hand  and  foot  to 
these  monsters  of  Frenchmen  who  have  a  thirst  for  your  blood 
and  a  hunger  for  your  entrails,  etc."  This  amiable  gentleman 
may  have  believed  what  he  said,  but  his  ignorance  was  none 
the  less  culpable  in  a  teacher  of  men.  But  whether  he  was 
a  prejudiced  idiot  or  a  deliberate  liar,  such  assertions,  being 
believed,  helped  to  stir  up  the  bitterness  which  has  lasted  to 
the  present  day  and  caused  so  much  trouble  in  Samoa. 

The  story  of  the  arrival  of  the  Catholic  missionaries  in  1845 
is  thus  related  by  les  Missions  Catholicques :  "Mgr.  Bataillon 
had  been  living  in  Wallis  for  seven  years.  He  wished  to  send 
missionaries  to  Samoa,  but  no  occasion  had  offered  itself  till 
an  English  trader,  Mr.  Jones,  who  used  to  make  the  passage  be- 
tween the  islands,  made  over  to  him  before  dying  his  schooner,  then 
in  course  of  construction,  which  the  commander  of  the  Rhin, 
M.  Berard,  floated  and  rigged,  with  the  assistance  of  his  sailors. 
In  the  month  of  August,  1845,  the  Star  of  the  Sea  set  sail,  taking 
to  Samoa  Father  Roudaire,  Father  Violette,  the  coadjutor  brother 
Jacques  Peloux,  two  Wallisian  catechists,  and  two  young  Samoan 
women  who  had  come  from  Savaii  to  Wallis,  where  they  had 
been  converted.  On  the  25th  of  August  they  arrived  at  Falealoupo 
on  the  eastern  part  of  Savaii.  Repulsed  on  every  side  during  six 
weeks,  they  were  at  last  able  to  land  at  Lealatile.  Contrary  to 
their  expectations  the  missionaries  were  received  with  cordiality, 
and  on  the  solicitation  of  the  natives,  who  complained  bitterly  of  the 
unreasonable  claims  of  the  Protestant  ministers,  they  consented 
to  go  and  pay  a  visit  to  Touala,  a  great  chief  in  the  interior  of 
the  country,  who  declared  he  wished  to  keep  them  with  him  and 
embrace  their  religion.  The  next  day,  September  15,  the  fathers 
were  able  to  celebrate  the  first  mass  on  Samoan  soil. 

Desirous  of  continuing  their  tour  of  inspection,  they  hesitated 
to  quit  Touala  before  having  instructed  and  prepared  him  for 
the  conflict  which  he  would  have  to  sustain^  against  the  Protestants. 
"You  can  go  away  for  a  few  days,"  said  Touala  to  them,  "I 
am  strong;  go  and  return  quickly.  If  they  make  war  on  us,  our 
forests  are  vast ;  we  will  go  and  conceal  ourselves  in  them  to 
serve  your  God.  Reckon  on  me."  Rejected  at  Safatulafai,  they 
feared  the  same  lot  at  Salelavalu,  when  Moe,  one  of  the  chiefs, 
intervened  in  their  favor.  "You  say  that  these  French  missionaries 
are  wicked,"  said  he,  "I  shall  see  to  this,  and  if  they  are  so  I 
shall  drive  them  away;  but  if  the  English  are  bad,  they  are  the 
ones  to  get  out.    However,  I  believe  the  priests  are  good;  they  are 
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my  guests ;  I,  Moe,  shall  protect  them."  And  as  the  others  insisted, 
he  continued :  "Moe  is  master  in  his  own  home,  as  the  other  chiefs 
are  in  theirs.  Let  no  one  mistake  what  I  have  said,"  and,  pointing  at 
an  enormous  club  hanging  in  his  dwelling,  he  added,  "the  first  who 
comes  back  to  me  to  speak  about  the  missionaries,  behold  that 
which  will  give  the  reply  of  Moe." 

By  the  end  of  September  the  Star  of  the  Sea,  continuing  her 
voyage,  touched  at  Apia.  The  natives  fled,  alarmed  by  what 
had  been  told  them,  that  the  fathers  in  quitting  Savaii  had  left 
there  600  French  soldiers  armed  to  the  teeth  and  ready  to  pounce 
upon  Upolu.  Happily  Mataafa  was  converted  and  offered  them 
hospitality  in  his  territory.  It  would  take  too  long  to  tell  of 
the  sufferings,  the  vexations,  the  humiliations  that  mortified  these 
valiant  apostles  for  ten  years ;  their  first  conquests  and  the  incessant 
journeyings  they  were  compelled  to  make  across  the  archipelago 
in  order  to  preserve  them ;  several  times  they  were  on  the  point  of 
being  engulfed  in  the  waves  and  they  were  often  in  want  of  the 
necessities  of  life  and  their  clothes  hung  in  tatters.  The  Protestants 
in  their  journals  did  not  cease  to  calumniate  them,  the  indolent 
and  sensual  people  recoiled,  frightened,  before  a  religion  of  sacrifice, 
or  indeed  bewildered  by  contradictory  doctrines,  fell  into  indifference. 
Civil  war  came  to  increase  the  evil." 

At  length,  however,  the  calumnies  one  by  one  fell  to  the 
ground  in  the  presence  of  the  evident  sincerity  of  the  good 
fathers.  The  native  Catholics  rejoiced  to  be  able  to  lift  up  their 
heads  and  look  the  world  in  the  face,  while  the  movement  of 
conversion  slowly  propagated  itself  in  the  larger  islands  of  Savaii 
and  Upolu.  In  1856  Father  Elloy,  who  has  been  justly  entitled  the 
Apostle  of  the  Navigators,  appeared  on  the  scene..  Under  his 
direction  the  work  of  the  missions  was  carried  on  with  marvellous 
success.  He  visited  personally  every  station  and  was  made  very 
happy  when  he  was  able  to  provide  every  father  with  a  little 
house  and  a  small  field  attached  to  the  chapel  He  organized 
religious  processions  in  the  town  of  Apia  and  was  ever  ready  to 
discuss  matters  with  the  natives,  holding  himself  day  and  night 
at  the  disposition  of  those  who  came  to  consult  him  and  who 
often  feared  to  be  recognized.  He  thought  little  of  fatigue  when 
he  was  working  to  save  a  soul  or  to  comfort  a  confrere. 

In  November,  1863,  he  received  the  pontifical  bulls  from  Lyons, 
which  nominated  him  coadjutor  with  the  right  of  succession  to 
the  Vicariate  Apostolic  of  central  Oceanica  and  the  Navigators. 
This  made  no  change  in  his  life  and  work.  In  Apia  toward  the 
end  of  the  following  year  he  devoted  himself  more  than  ever, 
especially  during  the  jubilee  of  1865,  to  the  conversion  and 
amelioration  of  his  people-  The  Vatican  Council  brought  him  back 
to  Europe,  whither  he  returned  toward  the  year  1870.  It  was 
during  his  absence  on  this  occasion  that  the  Protestant  missionaries 
tried  to  make  the  young  Laupepa  king,  thus  causing  the  civil  war 
which  he  found  devastating  the  archipelago  on  his  return.  As  we 
shall  see,  he  employed  himself  successfully  in  calming  the  storm  and 
repairing  the  disasters   caused  by  it. 

When  at  the  close  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war  "France  laid 
the  first  stone  of  the  basilica  of  Montmartre,  the  Samoan  Catholics 
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built  a  beautiful  church  at  Falefa  in  honor  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
under  the  direction  of  Father  Pierre  Choubier.  The  neighboring 
villages  came  to  work  at  it  by  turns,  and  Chief  Mataafa  himself 
was  one  of  the  most  assiduous  laborers.  This  means  much  in  a 
Samoan  and  reminds  one  of  the  building  of  the  "road  of  a  thousand 
grateful  hearts"  for  the  novelist,  Stevenson.  It  shows  also  that 
kindness  could  effect  much  amongst  these  people.  Great  progress 
was  now  made,  thanks  to  the  arrival  of  new  missionaries ;  but 
in  1878,  Mgr.  Elloy  died  in  France,  where  he  had  been  called  by 
the  needs  of  the  mission.  His  successor,  Mgr.  Lamaze,  retained 
the  administration  of  the  vicariate  of  the  Navigators  up  to  the 
year  1896.  Civil  war  in  the  interval  brought  about  new  disasters, 
but  the  work  continued  to  progress.  Churches  and  schools  were 
built  everywhere.  Mgr.  Lamaze  writes  in  1894:  "I  am  astonished 
that  in  the  midst  of  all  the  trials  which  the  civil  war  gives  rise 
to,  our  works  can  sustain  themselves.  Everywhere  we  build 
new  churches.  I  have  blessed  four  in  the  last  year  and  there  are 
actually   seven   in   course   of   construction." 

At  the  present  time  there  are  about  7,000  Catholics  in  Samoa. 
Nineteen  Marist  fathers,  assisted  by  a  native  priest,  are  established 
in  14  principal  residences,  having  each  a  presbytery  and  a  church ; 
28  chapels  in  masonry  and  about  30  in  wood  and  in  mud  are 
scattered  throughout  the  villages ;  12  French  religious  of  the 
Third  Regular  Order  of  Mary,  assisted  by  native  sisters,  maintain 
five  houses  for  the  education  of  European  and  Samoan  girls;  a 
second  group  of  native  sisters,  formed  under  the  care  of  Sister  Mary 
of  Mercy,  has  been  able  to  found  three  other  boarding  schools. 

From  these  remarks  we  can  form  an  idea  of  the  state  of  the 
missions  when  Robert  arrived  in  Apia,  where,  as  we  have  seen, 
he  came  into  intimate  contact  with  the  fathers  and  sisters  sta- 
tioned there-  A  mutual  exchange  of  benefits  brought  about 
this  intimacy,  for  the  Catholic  missionaries  were  suspected  unjustly 
of  complicity  with  the  natives  during  the  disturbances  then  going 
on,  and  were  subjected  to  many  inconveniences  which  we  can 
readily  understand  Robert  did  all  in  his  power  to  alleviate,  and 
Father  Forestier  and  Brother  Phillipe  have  expressed  their  warm 
gratitude  for  his  kindness.  But  we  have  dealt  with  these  matters 
more  particularly  in  their  proper  place.  In  the  following  chapter 
we  shall  begin  the  consideration  of  the  political  history  of  Samoa. 


CHAPTER  II.  ' 

MORE  LIGHT  FOR  THE  HEATHEN.     THE  GOSPEL  OF  INTRIGUE,  KINGMAKERS 
AND   EVANGELISTS. 

The  Samoan  people,  before  the  intervention  of  their  white 
brothers,  had  carried  on  their  government  in  their  own  way,  and 
at  least  to  their  own  satisfaction.  It  was  the  advent  of  white  men, 
English,  American  and  German,  with  their  rival  claims  and  quarrels 
and  their  meddling  interference  in  native  politics  that  led  to  that 
long  series  of  stupid  and  uncalled  for  international  complica- 
tions that  have  given  such  prominence  to  the  history  of  these  islands, 
otherwise  so  insignificant  in  themselves.  As  we  have  seen,  a  factor 
never  to  be  neglected  is  the  traditional  jealousy  shown  by  the 
agents  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  representing  for  the 
most  part  the  British  interests  in  Samoa,  toward  later  comers  into  the 
Samoan  missionary  fields,  namely,  the  Catholics  who  became  suc- 
cessful rivals  in  the  struggle  for  influence  amongst  the  natives. 
This  jealousy  of  Catholic  influence  showed  itself  throughout  all 
Samoan  history  in  a  remarkable  manner  in  the  opposition  constantly 
offered  to  every  claim  of  the  chief  Mataafa,  a  Catholic,  the  elect 
of  the  Samoan  people,  and  admittedly  the  ablest  and  most  worthy  of 
Samoan  chieftains.  It  was  the  renewed  assertion  on  the  death 
of  the  white  man's  king,  that  well-meaning  but  weak  puppet  of  the 
Protestant  missionaries,  Laupepa,  of  the  undoubted  claims  of  this 
Catholic  candidate  for  the  kingship,  and  the  support  of  the  same 
by  the  German  authorities  in  spite  of  the  fierce  opposition  of  the 
local  English  and  American  representatives,  that  led  to  the  trouble 
which  culminated  in   the  events   related  in  our  biography. 

In  order  to  understand  better  the  circumstances  that  were 
beginning  to  involve  our  hero  in  their  meshes,  it  is  necessary  to  go 
back  a  little  into  the  political  history  of  Samoa.  We  may  divide 
this  history  roughly  into  three  periods ;  the  first  beginning  in  the 
dim  mists  of  antiquity  and  ending  in  the  year  1869;  the  second 
lasting  from  1869  to  1889 '  and  the  third  beginning  in  1880  when 
the  tripartite  government  was  instituted  by  the  General  Act  of  Berlin 
and  ending  in  1899,  when  Robert  met  with  his  death  and  the  tripartite 
government  fell  to  pieces. 

During  the  two  latter  periods  namely  from  '69  to  '99,  a  native 
king  nominally  reigned  in  Samoa,  supported  by  the  whites  and 
despised  by  the  natives.  This  was  a  source  of  great  trouble  among 
the  natives  themselves,  as  Mr.  Tripp,  American  Commissioner  arid 
Chairman  of  the  Peace  Commission  of  '99.  informs  us  in  his  official 
report  to  his  government.  "The  history  of  Samoa,"  he  writes, 
"showed  that  the  title  of  king  was  of  very  recent  origin  and 
extended  no  farther  back  than  to  the  grandfather  of  Tanumafili, 
and  that  his  father  was  really  the  first  to  be  crowned  and  anointed 
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king.  The  title  of  king  is  said  to  have  originated  with  the  mis- 
sionaries, who  conceived  the  idea  to  unite  the  islands  under  one 
ruler  and  thereby  make  a  stronger  and  a  better  government.  On 
the  contrary,  it  became  weaker,  there  being  no  hereditary  king- 
The  most  powerful  chiefs  of  the  most  aristocratic  families  and 
tribes  claimed  the  right  of  succession  and  exercised  the  right 
of  rebellion  during  every  reign.  No  king  was  able  to  maintain 
his  authority  over  all  the  districts  at  the  same  time.  Some  of  the 
more  powerful  chiefs  were  continually  in  rebellion.  The  father  of 
Tanu  was  twice  deposed  and  three  kings  assumed  the  title  inter- 
mediate to  his  reign  as  king — Malietoa  Talavou,  Tamasese  and  Ma- 
taafa — and  the  process  of  the  king  instead  of  commanding  respect 
was  mocked  and  jeered  at,  and  could  not  be  enforced  in  many 
of  the  larger  districts  of  the  so-called  kingdom  of  Samoa  during 
his  entire  reign.  This  was  not  on  some  occasion  of  revolt,  but 
usual  and  continuous.  I  am  informed  by  Chief  Justice  Chambers 
that  during  his  entire  stay  in  Samoa  the  writs  of  his  court,  running 
in  the  name  of  Malietoa  Laupepa  as  king,  could  not  be  enforced 
in  several  large  districts  of  Samoa,  and  this  in  times  of  apparent 
peace. 

"The  title  of  king  was  an  empty  honor ;  the  real  power  was  in  the 
district  chief,  and  the  native  government  existed  there.  Upon 
consulting  with  those  best  acquainted  with  Samoan  affairs,  we 
did  not  find  a  man  not  influenced  by  selfish  interests  who  was 
not  pronouncedly  in  favor  of  abolishing  the  office  of  king.  It  was 
not  only  an  empty  honor,  but  a  bauble  to  be  contended  for  by  pow- 
erful chiefs ;  a  sort  of  Samoan  prize  not  to  be  retained  by  the  victor, 
but  to  be  submitted  to  new  contests  and  won  afresh  upon  the  field 
of  honor.  Instead  of  an  element  of  strength  it  was  an  element 
of  weakness  and  a  cause  of  war  and  insurrection,  and  upon  consult- 
ing with  the  older  and  wiser  chiefs  we  were  surprised  to  find 
that  they,  too,  believed  it  better  the  office  should  be  abolished  and 
the   districts   should   govern   themselves." 

Of  the  period  antecedent  to  1869,  when  Samoan  kings  were  not 
greatly  in  evidence  and  before  the  whites  seriously  intervened, 
we  know  little.  The  seeds  of  German  interference  were  sown  as 
early  as  i860,  if  we  may  trust  the  following  from  an  old  German 
resident  of  Samoa  and  published  in  the  Berliner  Tageblatt  for 
November  20,  1888 :  "The  dissensions  which  have  been  raging  among 
the  Samoans  since  about  the  year  i860  have  been  almost  always 
fought  over  on  Upolu,  the  principal  island  of  the  group.  At  that 
time  the  German  Commercial  and  Plantation  Society  at  Apia,  or 
rather  its  predecessor,  the  firm  of  Godefroy  of  Hamburg,  which  at 
that  period  encountered  no  considerable  competition  in  the  South 
Sea,  stood  on  the  side  of  Malietoa,  a  chief  belonging  to  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  families  of  Samoa,  who  had  acquired  in 
conflicts  of  former  times  the  honorable  title,  "Malietoa,"  that  is 
to  say,  brave  warrior.  Although  Malietoa  was  never  in  reality 
ruler  over  the  whole  group  of  islands,  he  nevertheless  assuredly 
had  the  expectation  of  the  first  place  in  the  country,  and  the  royal 
title    was    formerly    willingly    given    him." 

To  the  latter  part  of  this  first  period  belongs  the  introduction 
of  Christianity,  to  which  we  have  already  referred  as  taking  place 
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in  1836.  During  this  time  and,  indeed,  always,  as  we  may  gather 
from  Mr.  Tripp's  statement,  the  native  ideal  of  government  con- 
sisted of  a  federation  of  chiefs.  Of  this  we  are  also  assured  by  the 
account  furnished  by  the  Marist  missionaries  in  the  fourth  volume 
of  Les  Missions  Catholiques  Francaises  au  XIX  Siecle,  edited  by 
le  Pere  J.  B.  Piolet,  S.  J.  This  account  is  most  trustworthy  since  it 
is  the  evidence  of  well  informed  and  unimpeachable  witnesses,  the 
sincere  and  unselfish  friends  of  the  natives,  and  at  the  same  time 
devoted  lovers  and  followers  of  truth. 

"The  government  of  Samoa,"  they  state,  "is  a  federation  of 
chiefs.  Elected  by  the  warriors,  these  chiefs  are  chosen,  as  a  rule, 
from  the  bosom  of  certain  privileged  families.  Their  authority 
varies  according  to  the  importance  and  renown  of  their  territory, 
but  all  bear  the  generic  title  of  'Alii.'  They  have  the  right  to 
convoke  a  'Fono,'  or  an  assembly  of  their  region,  to  preside  over 
its  deliberations,  and  to  propose  the  measures  to  be  taken.  Each 
Alii  has  attached  to  his  person  a  minister  called  'Toulafale,'  and  an 
accredited  orator  who  speaks  in  his  name.  The  Samoans  are  orators ; 
they  love  fine  discourses  and  are  delighted  to  speak  in  public. 
Reasonable,  however,  and  measured  in  their  deliberation,  they 
study  with  care  the  questions  proposed.  In  Samoa,  as  in  the 
constitutional  monarchies  of  Europe,  the  Alii  reigns  but  does  not 
govern.  The  people  give  them  great  honors,  and  they  render 
them  due  homage,  but  they  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  to  con- 
trol, limit,  or  annul  their  decisions  in  the  public  meetings.  The 
villages  are  grouped  into  districts.  The  island  of  Savaii  contains 
two,  Upolu  three.  These  districts,  as  well  as  the  villages,  have 
provincial  assemblies,  which  make  laws  and  pronounce  upon 
questions  of  national  interest.  In  grave  circumstances  the  Samoans 
reserve  to  themselves  the  right  to  elect  a  supreme  chief,  'Toui,'  or 
king.  First  of  all  they  proceed  to  the  election  of  a  toui  for  the 
district  of  Atoua,  in  the  island  of  Upolu.  The  elect  is  then  proposed 
the  second  time  in  another  district,  then  in  a  third,  and  so  on.  Suc- 
cessively chosen  chief  of  all  the  districts,  he  receives  at  last  the 
royal  investiture  for  the  whole  archipelago." 

If  there  was  to  be  only  one  king  it  would  seem  to  have 
been  a  common  belief  among  them  that  the  head  of  the  Malietoa 
family  should  be  selected  for  that  honor,  according  to  Mr.  Bates, 
who  was  sent  by  the  United  States  government  to  Samoa  as  Peace 
Commissioner  in  1887,  previous  to  the  framing  of  the  General  Act 
of  Berlin.  "But,"  he  adds,  "some  difference  has  previously  ex- 
isted as  to  who  was  the  real  Malietoa.  This  name  possessed 
among  Samoans  a  peculiar  significance,  having  been  first  bestowed 
some  hundreds  of  years  ago  upon  a  great  chief,  previously  called 
Save'a,  who,  according  to  tradition,  led  the  Samoans  in  a  great 
victory  over  the  Tongans,  who  were  then  expelled  from  the  Samoan 
group." 

Two  rival  families  claimed  by  riffht  the  name  and  dignity  of 
Malietoa;  one,  the  family  to  which  Laupepa  belonged,  the  other, 
the  Tupia  family,  that  of  Mataafa  and  Tamasese.  The  latter  family, 
according  to  Laupepa's  faction,  was  a  junior  branch  of  the  Malietoa 
stock.  At  any  rate  in  the  Tupia  family  Mataafa  was  a  chief  of  far 
higher  grade  than  Tamasese.     In  Laupepa's  family  the  claims  of  his 
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grandfather  to  a  wide  sovereignty  had  been  acknowledged  during 
the  lifetime  of  that  chieftain,  and  this  fact  was  afterward  used 
to  bolster  up  Laupepa's  claim.  However,  up  to  1869,  except  in  the 
case  of  Malietoa  Tavita,  the  grandfather  of  Laupepa  here  referred 
to,  and  that  of  the  traditionary  Save'a  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Bates, 
kings,  as  we  have  said,  did  not  seem  to  have  been  in  favor  in 
Samoa.  They  preferred  their  federation  of  chiefs.  This  preference 
seems  only  to  have  been  confirmed  by  a  long  and  miserable  expe- 
rience of  the  kingship  foisted  upon  them  by  the  whites ;  for  Mr. 
Bartlett  Tripp  tells  us  when  he  consulted  the  chiefs  after  Robert's 
death  in  1899,  they  approved  of  all  the  reasons  that  he  gave  them 
for  the  abolishment  of  the  kingship. 

He  pointed  out  the  evils  that  this  functionary  had  brought 
upon  them  and  told  them  the  Peace  Commission  intended  to  do 
away  with  the  office.  "To  this  the  chiefs  almost  unanimously  re- 
sponded that  they  were  glad  this  troublesome  question  was  at  an 
end ;  that  Samoans  were  born  chiefs,  not  kings,  but  that  kings  had 
to  be  made  by  the  chiefs ;  that  all  the  great  chiefs  wanted  to  be 
kings  and  war  must  inevitably  result,  for  only  the  chief  who  proved 
himself  most  powerful  in  war  could  finally  be  king.  It  was  better, 
therefore,  that  the  chiefs  should  rule,  as  they  were  born  to  rule, 
in  their  districts,  and  that  the  white  man's  government  should  protect 
them  against  other  nations  and  against  themselves." 

At  the  time  of  which  Mr.  Tripp  writes  the  natives  had  been 
forced  to  concede  the  necessity  of  white  intervention  in  their  affairs. 
This  was  a  consequence  which  had  grown  out  of  their  unfortunate 
experiences.  But  at  the  period  of  which  we  speak  they  desired 
strongly  to  preserve  their  entire  independence.  Les  Missions  Cath- 
oliques  tells  us  the  Samoans  were  very  jealous  of  their  autonomy, 
and  "In  spite  of  divisions  which  were  a  source  of  rivalry  to  their 
chieftains,  did  not  wish  for  foreign  intervention.  In  1868  several 
chiefs,  encouraged  by  the  English  consul  at  Apia,  proclaimed  the 
young  Malietoa  Laupepa  king,  in  the  presence  of  the  consul  and  some 
Protestant  ministers,  without  consulting  the  district  assemblies." 

Referring  to  this  matter,  Mr.  Bates  says,  on  the  death  of 
Malietoa  Moli,  the  father  of  Laupepa,  "there  was  a  division  in  his 
family  as  to  whether  the  title  and  headship  belonged  to  his 
half  brother  Talavou,  or  his  son  Laupepa.  Just  prior  to  his  death 
Malietoa  Moli  had  expressed  a  desire  to  have  his  son,  Laupepa,  suc- 
ceed him  as  head  of  the  family.  The  latter  was  then  only  about  twenty 
years  of  age,  was  of  a  mild  disposition,  and  educated  under  Pro- 
testant missionary  influence.  His  uncle,  Talavou,  on  the  contrary, 
was  a  severe  man  and  a  powerful  warrior  and,  having  considerable 
influence,  many  of  the  leaders  of  the  Tuamasaga,  the  district  of 
Upolu,  which  has  always  acknowledged  the  headship  of  the  Malietoa 
family,  supported  his  claims.  The  result  was  that  both  took  the  title 
of  Malietoa,  but  remained  living  together  and  without  war  until 
about  1869-  Prior  to  that  time  neither  of  them  assumed  to  be  king 
of  Samoa,  although  the  grandfather  of  Laupepa,  known  as  Malietoa 
Tavita,  had  been  generally  acknowledged  as  such.  But  their  dispute 
was  as  to  the  headship  of  the  Malietoa  family,  with  whatever  be- 
longed to  that  position. 

"The  difference  of  disposition  and  education  of  the  two  men 
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caused  the  missionary  influence  to  be  exerted  strongly  in  favor  of 
the  younger  man,  who  in  1869  was  taken  secretly  from  the  house 
where  he  and  his  uncle  were  living  together  and  was  brought,  it  is 
said,  by  Mr.  Williams,  a  missionary,  to  Apia  and  crowned  king. 
Immediately  the  adherents  of  the  uncle  set  him  up  at  Mulinuu  as 
king.  The  result  of  this  was  a  civil  war  between  the  Malietoas, 
which  ended  in  a  compromise  and  the  establishment  of  the  new 
government  of  the  Taimua  and  Pule,  which  Colonel  Steinberger 
found  there  in  force  on  his  first  arrival  in  the  group.  The  dispute 
between  the  two  Malietoas  before  the  war  was  much  encouraged  by 
the  districts  of  Atua  and  Aana,  the  strongholds  of  the  rival  Tupua 
family,  probably  with  the  real  object  of  bringing  the  latter  family 
into  power.  Finally  they  took  sides  and  the  war  involved  the  people 
generally  in  support  of  one  or  the  other  Malietoa." 

It  was  in  this  way,  then,  that  the  whites  first  tried  to  force  a 
king  on  the  unwilling  people,  and  such  interference  from  now  on 
commenced  to  be  the  fashion.  The  German  writer  in  the  Tageblatt, 
recently  referred  to,  speaking  of  what  happened  for  twenty  years 
after  the  German  plantation  company  began  their  meddling  in  i860, 
says :  "Throughout  the  next  twenty  years,  which  passed  with  con- 
tinuous dissensions  among  the  natives,  the  Europeans  who  had 
gradually  settled  in  Samoa,  Germans.  Englishmen,  and  along  with 
them  Americans,  found  abundant  opportunity  to  meddle  in  the 
quarrels  of  the  inhabitants,  which  they  also  did  in  the  fullest 
measure.  They  sought  by  taking  sides  with  or  against  Malietoa  to 
strengthen  respect  for  their  nation,  and  thereby  increase  their  com- 
merce. I  need  only  recall  the  affair  of  Steinberger,  who  even 
played  the  role  of  dictator,  and  almost  brought  the  country  into 
the  possession  of  the  United  States.  While  England  and  America 
on  their  part  remained  consistent,  and  throughout  the  whole  period 
recognized  Malietoa  as  the  legitimate  ruler,  the  policy  of  the 
Germans,  who,  after  all.  enjoyed  the  most  influence  in  the  islands, 
showed,  curiously  enough,  a  wonderful  wavering.  At  one  time 
they  would  recognize  Malietoa  as  king,  at  another  they  would  take 
sides  with  the  opposing  king,  until  finally  in  late  years  (about  1888) 
the  Germans  placed  themselves  in  an  attitude  of  absolute  hostility 
to  Malietoa  and  elevated  his  opponent  Tamasese  to  the  position 
of  ruler  of  Samoa." 

For  twenty  years  after  the  attempt  of  the  missionaries  in  '69 
to  place  Laupepa,  the  above  mentioned  Malietoa,  on  the  throne, 
it  was  a  question  of  the  interference  of  private  individuals  in 
Samoan  politics,  and  it  was  to  prevent  this  that  the  tripartite  gov- 
ernment was  proposed  and  instituted  in  1889.  Commissioner  Bates, 
when  gathering  information  in  connection  with  the  construction 
of  that  masterpiece  of  statesmanship,  found  it  necessary  to  con- 
sider the  general  question  of  white  interference,  and  decided  that, 
under  the  circumstances  presented  to  him  in  1886,  such  interference 
was  necessary.     He  writes  : 

"I  must  report  as  the  result  of  my  intercourse  with  and  observa- 
tion of  the  Samoans,  my  thorough  conviction  that  they  are  unable 
now,  unassisted,  either  to  construct  or  maintain  a  government  which 
will  enforce  authority  or  command  respect.  A  system  of  govern- 
ment of  their  own  they  undoubtedly  had,  and,  to  a  limited  extent, 
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still  maintain;  but  it  has  been  so  interrupted  and  interfered  with 
by  the  foreigners  who  have  settled  among  them  that  it  is  doubtful, 
even  if  all  disturbing  influences  were  removed,  whether  they 
could  now  restore  it.  They  have  never  had  a  government  which 
was  worthy  of  the  name  as  we  understand  it.  That  any  system  of 
laws  should  bear  equally  on  all  men  is  to  them  a  thing  impossible 
of  comprehension.  Probably  no  better  evidence  of  the  truth  of 
these  statements  could  be  had  than  the  history  of  the  country  for 
twenty  years  past 

"The  question  whether  there  exists  in  the  Samoan  race  the 
inherent  capacity,  unassisted,  to  evolve  a  civilization  of  their  own, 
it  is  not  necessary  now  to  consider.  They  have  -lived  under  most 
of  the  conditions  which  the  most  philosophic  writers  have  laid 
down  as  essential  to  a  result,  and  they  have  not  done  it  Whether 
they  would  ever  do  so  will  not  now  be  tested,  as  their  future  must 
be  worked  out  under  the  condition  of  having  the  white  race  along- 
side of  them  and  among  them.  Therefore,  it  is  only  necessary 
now  to  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  they  have  not  in  themselves  power 
either  to  establish  or  maintain  a  government  over  a  mixed  popula- 
tion of  whites  and  natives,  which  is  the  problem  presented  for 
present  consideration."  Mr.  Bates  then  goes  on  to  say  that  the 
same  reasoning  may  be  applied,  as  far  as  his  observation  extends, 
to  all  the  Polynesian  races,  and  that  the  Samoans  are  equal  to 
the  best  of  them  in  their  capacity  for  government.  But  with 
regard  to  the  question  of  interference,  he  adds,  a  dilemma  pre- 
sented itself  whether  it  should  be  an  authorized  interference  "under 
the  control  or  oversight  of  one  or  more  foreign  powers,  or  an 
unauthorized  and  irresponsible  interference  of  individuals  of  the 
white  race  incidentally  resident  in  the  islands,  whose  influence  over 
the  natives  may  be  acquired,  not  so  much  by  reason  of  capacity 
and  an  unselfish  desire  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  people  of 
the  country,  whether  natives  or  foreign  residents,  as  through  craft, 
treachery,  appeals  to  unworthy  motives,  promotion  of  native  jeal- 
ousies and  other  selfish  instrumentalities.  With  a  few  honorable 
exceptions  it  is  unfortunately  true  that  the  irresponsible  influence 
of  private  individuals  in  these  communities  is  likely  to  be  of  the 
latter  rather  than  of  the  former  character ;  and  when  it  is  so,  selfish- 
ness and  greed,  and  not  the  desire  to  elevate  and  improve  the 
natives,  is  the  uniform  rule  of  action  and  the  guiding  spirit  of  the 
influence   exerted. 

"It  is  hardly  extravagant  to  say  that,  in  the  main,  all  influence 
by  private  individuals  in  the  government  of  these  communities  is 
prompted,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  by  selfish  interests  or  designs. 
That  it  is  so  arises  almost  of  necessity  from  the  frailty  of  human 
nature.  Philanthropists,  pure  and  simple,  are  rare,  even  among 
the  most  enlightened  people  of  the  world.  Self-interest  is  the 
mainspring  of  human  action,  and  none  the  less  so  among  the 
foreigners  who,  many  of  them  by  mere  accident,  find  themselves 
located  in  the  islands  of  the  South  Sea.  Jhe  consciousness  of 
weakness  on  the  part  of  the  natives,  and  their  thorough  admission 
of  the  superiority  of  the  white  race,  renders  them  peculiarly  sus- 
ceptible to  the  influence  of  white  men,  while  they  are  unequal  to 
the    distinction    between    mere    intellectual    superiority    and    moral 
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character.  Hence  it  is  not  difficult  for  an  unworthy  foreigner 
to  exercise  an  influence  over  them  for  the  most  selfish  ends.  In 
Samoa  this  cause  has  largely  aggravated  the  natural  tendency  of 
the  native  chiefs  to  dissensions  among  themselves,  and  in  all  their 
internal  troubles  and  native  wars  for  many  years  the  influence 
of  the  white  man  is  readily  discerned  as  a  factor  both  potent  and 
mischievous.  Evil  forces  being  everywhere  more  active  than  good 
ones,  and  the  more  so  in  a  chaotic  and  primitive  condition  of  so- 
ciety, it  is  not  surprising  that  in  a  contest  between  such  forces  as 
are  exerted  by  irresponsible  individuals  located  among  the  natives 
the  self-seeking  and  unscrupulous  settler  has  hitherto  made  his 
influence  more  effectual  among  the  natives  than  that  of  the  few 
who  concern  themselves  rather  with  the  well-being  of  the  country 
and  its  inhabitants  than  with  the  pursuit  of  such  profit  as  may  be 
made  for  themselves  without  much  discrimination  as  to  the  means 
and  methods  of  acquisition." 

Such  are  the  views  of  Mr.  Bates  with  regard  to  the  interference 
of  private  individuals  in  native  affairs.  The  question  of  authorized 
interference  by  the  governments  of  the  great  powers  also  pre- 
sented difficulties  of  a  somewhat  similar  character  resulting  from 
the  selfish  manner  in  which  the  powers  viewed  their  relations  with 
the  natives  and  their  own  representatives  in  the  islands.  And 
between  themselves  there  was  considerable  difference  of 
opinion.  We  will  have  to  refer  to  this  phase  later  on, 
but  the  interference  with  which  we  are  now  dealing 
which  began  in  1869  was  an  unwarranted  piece  of  meddling  by  pri- 
vate individuals  and  embroiled  the  whole  country  in  war. 

Les  Missions  Catholiques,  continuing  its  narration,  says :  "This 
usurpation  gave  rise  to  violent  protestations.  Soon  it  led  to  blows. 
On  Easter  Sunday,  1869,  in  a  preliminary  engagement,  King  Malie- 
toa  was  conquered  and  put  to  flight.  But  the  war  continued  none 
the  less,  and  revived  in  the  whole  archipelago  the  horrors  of  mas- 
sacre, pillage  and  incendiarism.  Mgr.  Elloy  gave  his  services  to 
the  wounded  and  dying  of  both  parties.  This  conferred  on  him 
such  great  authority  that  he  obtained  the  neutralization  of  the  part 
of  Apia,  by  which  it  was  not  permitted  to  fight  a  battle  within 
a  radius  of  two  kilometers,  whose  central  point  was  the  Catholic 
church. 

"After  four  years  of  civil  war,  the  wornout  combatants  began 
to  dream  of  peace,  and  convoked  a  general  assembly  for  the  12th 
of  April,  1873.  In  spite  of  the  attitude  of  the  English  consul,  Mr. 
Williams,  Mgr.  Elloy  was  invited  to  it.  He  made  his  appearance 
there,  and  protesting  against  the  intriguing  acts  of  this  consul, 
declared :  'France  could  not  be  disinterested  in  a  convention  on 
which  depended  in  a  great  part  the  future  of  a  country  where  her 
sons  were  devoting  themselves  to  the  common  good.'  The  peace 
was  signed  on  the  first  of  May.  The  assembly  refusing  to  name  a 
king,  confided  the  government  to  a  council  of  seven  chiefs,  of  whom 
Joseph   Mataafa   was   unanimously   elected   president. 

"While  these  events  were  transpiring,  an  American  company, 
'The  Polynesian  Land  Company,'  had  made  certain  proposals  to 
the  chiefs  of  Savaii  and  Upolu,  while  at  the  same  time  an  American 
corvette  was  concluding  a  treaty  of  friendship  with  Tutuila.     With- 
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out  understanding  the  bearing  of  their  engagements,  the  chiefs  had 
sanctioned  the  annexation  of  their  lands  by  the  United  States. 
When  Mgr.  Elloy  explained  this  to  them  they  were  alarmed  by 
it,  and  begged  him  to  address  in  their  name  a  formal  protest  to 
the  President  of  the  American  Republic.  The  United  States 
yielded  the  point  and  offered  to  the  Samoans  to  aid  them  in  setting 
up  a  stable  government.  Colonel  Steinberger,  the  bearer  of  this 
reply,  caused  the  Samoan  standard  to  be  hoisted  on  the  flagpole  in 
the  public  square,  and  having  saluted  it  with  cannon,  said  to  those 
assisting,  'I  recognize  your  flag  as  that  of  a  free  people  who  have 
a  right  to  govern  and  to  make  laws.' 

"At  the  request  of  the  chiefs  Colonel  Steinberger  returned 
in  1875  to  elaborate  a  constitution.  He  would  have  wished  to 
choose  as  king  the  Catholic  chief  Mataafa,  whose  intelligence, 
firmness  of  character,  and  ascendency  among  all  the  Alii  had 
struck  him.  But  in  this  the  opposition  of  the  English  consul 
impeded  him.  Malietoa  Laupepa  was  named  for  four  years,  after 
which   the   power   was   to   be   restored   to    Mataafa. 

"In  the  meanwhile  there  arrived  in  the  Apia  roads  the  English 
ship  Barracouta,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Stevens,  who 
insisted  on  the  expulsion  of  Colonel  Steinberger.  The  council  of 
chiefs  refused.  Stevens  aided  by  a  protestant  minister  and  with 
the  assent  of  Malietoa,  forcibly  abducted  the  Colonel.  The  chiefs 
declared  the  forfeiture  of  Malietoa.  On  his  side  the  naval  com- 
mander effected  a  landing  and,  with  the  assistance  of  the  English 
and  German  consuls,  re-established  Malietoa.  The  rain  falling  in 
torrents  alone  arrested  the  slaughter.  Commander  Stevens,  repent- 
ing himself  of  his  brutality,  in  order  to  arrive  at  an  understanding, 
had  then  recourse  to  Mgr.  Elloy  who  was  received  by  the 
chiefs  as  an  angel  of  peace.  They  promised  him  to  cease  from 
all  hostilities  and  submit  themselves  to  the  justice  of  the  English 
Commodore  Haskins,  whose  visit  was  announced.  On  the  26th 
of  April,  1876,  Commodore  Haskins  fully  ratified  the  resolutions 
passed  by  the  council  of  chiefs  under  the  inspiration  of  the  French 
bishop.  Peace  was  once  again  re-established,  and  Mataafa  rested, 
the   uncontested   head   of  the   government." 

Such  is  the  account  furnished  bv  the  Marist  missionaries  of  the 
first  notable  interference  of  the  white  man  with  the  native  forms 
of  government.  It  might  be  well  to  supplement  our  remarks  with 
information  gathered  from  American  State  Documents,  in  order 
that  we  may  more  clearly  understand  the  line  of  policy  pursued  by 
the  United  States  towards  the  Samoans  on  this  occasion  and 
during  the  course  of  the  tangled  affairs  of  that  people.  We  shall 
thus  be  able  to  see  what  was  the  attitude  of  responsible  American 
statesmen  towards  these  unfortunate  natives,  so  frequently  the 
victims  of  the  tyranny  and  injustice  of  citizens  of  this  land  of 
liberty  as  well  as  sufferers  at  the  hands  of  European  oppressors. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  governments  and  people  of 
Germany,  England,  and  America  seemed  all  of  them  anxious  to 
do  justice,  but  they  were  greatly  hampered  by  the  conflicting 
interests  of  their  respective  subjects  resident  in  the  archipelago. 
The  German  authorities,  on  account  of  the  undoubted  preponderance 
of  the  commercial   interests  of  their  countrymen   in    Samoa,   were 
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naturally  unwilling  that  any  other  power  should  at  any  time  take 
over  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  islands,  but  on  the  other 
hand  they  did  not  burden  themselves  with  this  unpleasant  re- 
sponsibility. Great  Britain  at  no  time  sought  seriously  to  enter 
into  schemes  of  annexation,  though  often  urged  to  do  so  from  many 
quarters.  Her  attitude,  however,  was  not  always  clearly  defined. 
Writing  in  1886,  Mr.  Bates  says:  "It  will  presently  appear  that 
Great  Britain  did  finally  peremptorialy  forbid  agitation  by  its 
subjects  of  annexation,  but  I  feel  confident  that  before  the  arrival 
of  Mr.  Travers  the  position  of  this  government  was  not  understood 
by  its  subjects  to  be  adverse  to  their  plans  of  practically  taking 
possession  of  the  islands."  American  statesmen  had  always  desired 
to  steer  clear  of  compromising  entanglements  either  with  the 
Samoans  or  any  other  people  according  to  the  traditional  policy  of 
the  United  States.  In  spite  of  their  good  intentions,  however,  all 
three  became  involved  eventually  through  the  folly  and  wickedness 
of  their  local  representatives  as  well  as  through  their  own  mis- 
understanding of  the  matters  they  were  from  time  to  time  called 
upon  to  settle,  and  which  they  generally  succeeded  in  merely 
bungling 

In  order  to  understand  how  the  affairs  of  distant  Samoa 
appealed  to  the  American  imagination  we  must  refer  to  events 
already  described  from  a  local  point  of  view  by  the  Marist 
Missionaries.  From  their  account  we  have  learned  how  the  white 
men  imposed  their  puppet  king  on  the  Samoan  people  and  so 
brought  about  a  civil  war  which  ended  with  the  peace  convocation 
of  '73.  We  saw  also  that  about  this  time  certain  Americans  began 
to  draw  the  attention  of  their  government  to  Samoa,  with  the 
result  that  the  United  States  sent  a  representative  to  the  islands. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  American  relations  with  Samoa.  So 
we  learn  from  a  report  of  Mr.  Gresham.  then  Secretary  of  State 
to  President  Cleveland  in  which  Mr.  Gresham,  writing  in  '94, 
reviews  the  whole  of  the  past  history  of  the  connection  of  America 
with  the  islands  up  to  that  date.  With  regard  to  the  event  of 
which   we   are   speaking,    he    says : 

"Twenty  years  ago  it  may  be  said  that  Samoa  was,  as  to  the 
United  States,  an  unknown  country.  So  completely  was  this  the 
case  that  in  year  1873  a  special  agent  named  Steinberger  was  sent 
to  the  islands  by  the  Department  of  State  for  the  express  purpose 
of  obtaining  information  with  regard  to  their  condition.  This 
step  seems  to  have  been  suggested  by  certain  'highly  respectable 
commercial  persons'  who  represented  the  opportunities  of  increas- 
ing our  commercial  relations  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  by 
the  circumstance  that  in  the  preceding  year  a  naval  officer  of  the 
United  States,  acting  on  his  own  responsibility,  had  entered  into 
an  agreement  with  the  great  chief  of  the  Bay  of  Pango  Pango,  where- 
by the  latter,  while  professing  his  desire  for  the  friendship  and 
protection  of  the  United  States,  granted  to  this  government  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  establishing  in  that  harbor  a  naval  station. 
In  May,  1872,  President  Grant  communicated  this  agreement  to  the 
Senate,  saying  that  he  would  not  hesitate  to  recommend  its 
approval,  but  for  the  protection,  to  which  it  seemed  to  pledge  the 
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United  States.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  Senate  took  any  action 
on  the  agreement. 

After  Steinberger  had  returned  to  the  United  States  and  made 
his  report  he  was  sent  back  to  the  islands  to  convey  to  the  chiefs 
a  letter  from  the  president  and  some  presents.  Not  long  afterwards, 
strange  rumors  began  to  reach  the  United  States  from  Samoa. 
Steinberger  had  set  up  a  government  in  the  group  and  was 
administering  it,  and  it  was  said  he  had  assured  the  natives  that 
the  islands  were  under  the  protection  of  the  United  States.  Moved 
by  these  reports,  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  28th  of 
March,  1876,  adopted  a  resolution  instructing  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  to  'inquire  into  the  extent  and  character  of  the 
power  conferred  by  the  United  States  on  A.  B.  Steinberger  as 
Special  Agent  or  Commissioner  to  the  Samoan  or  Navigators 
Islands,'  and  to  call  upon  the  Secretary  of  State  for  all  corres- 
pondence between  the  said  Steinberger  and  the  Department  of 
State  touching,  the  object,  operation,  and  result  of  such  mission  or 
agency. 

"On  the  first  of  May,  1876,  Steinberger' s  instructions  were 
communicated  to  the  House  of  Representatives  together  with  the 
rest  of  the  correspondence  referred  to  in  the  resolution.  In  his 
general  instructions  allusion  was  made  to  the  'commanding  and 
particularly  important'  position  of  the  Samoa  group  in  the  Pacific, 
but  it  was  said  to  be  'more  than  doubtful'  whether  this  consideration 
would  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  people  of  the  United  States  that 
the  annexation  of  the  island  'was  essential  to  our  safety  and 
prosperity;'  and  it  was  declared  to  be  expedient,  without  a  'call 
from  the  public,'  for  the  executive  to  originate  a  measure  which 
was  'adverse  to  the  usual  traditions  of  the  government,'  and  which, 
therefore,  probably  would  receive  such  a  sanction  as  would  be  likely 
to  secure  its  success. 

"There  was  also  a  later  instruction,  specially  referring  to  the 
report  that  Steinberger  had  promised  the  Samoans  the  protection 
of  the  United  States,  in  which  the  Secretary  of  State  said :  'If  this 
be  as  represented,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted,  as  no  such  promise 
was  made,  nor  any  hope  of  such  protection  was  held  out  by  warrant 
of  this  government;  and  such  promise,  if  made,  was  one  which 
this  department,  in  the  absence  of  a  formal  treaty,  or  of  the 
sanction  of  Congress,  had  no  right  to  authorize  you  to  make.' 

"Steinberger  did  not  again  return  to  the  United  States.  As 
ruler  of  Samoa  he  fell  into  difficulties,  and,  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  American  consul,  who  was  in  open  conflict  with  him,  he  was 
deported  on  a  British  man-of-war.  On  March  18,  1876,  the 
American  consul  transmitted  to  the  Department  of  State  a  copy 
of  what  purported  to  be  an  agreement  between  the  German  house 
of  Godeffroy  &  Son,  of  Hamburg,  and  Steinberger,  entered  into 
before  the  latter's  return  to  Samoa,  by  which,  in  consideration  of  a 
commission,  he  engaged  to  exercise  all  his  influence  in  Samoa, 
in  any  position  he  might  occupy,  for  the  furtherence  of  the  German 
firm's  trade. 

"Thus  closed  the  first  chapter  in  the  history  of  our  relations 
with  Samoa,  and  of  the  attempt  by  such  relations  to  extend  our 
commerce  and  influence  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe." 
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We  have  quoted  Mr.  Gresham's  report  to  show  the  indifference 
with  which  the  Steinberger  incident  and  Samoan  affairs  in  general 
were  viewed  in  America  at  that  time.  But  in  Samoa  itself,  the 
American  attempt  at  empire  building  was  looked  upon  as  a  step 
towards  annexation,  officially  instigated,  and  hence  caused  distrust 
of  America  amongst  the  English  and  Germans.  Speaking  of  the 
government  erected  by  Steinberger  and  the  downfall  of  that  gentle- 
man, Mr.  Bates  writes :  "Although  this  constitution  embodied  a 
system  which  seems,  to  one  who  has  critically  observed  the  Samoans, 
their  character,  mode  of  living,  and  habits  of  thought,  rather 
elaborate  for  a  people  so  primitive  in  all  respects,  it  nevertheless 
contained  much  that  is  worthy  of  consideration  in  any  scheme  for 
the   future  government   of   the   country. 

"Meanwhile  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  government  inaug- 
urated under  it  was.  while  it  lasted,  the  only  really  stable  and 
efficient  one  which  the  islands  have  had  since  there  has  been  a 
considerable  foreign  population.  Nevertheless  it  was  under  the 
form  of  an  autonomous  representative  native  government;  in  fact, 
a  personal  government  by  Steinberger,  the  premier,  acting  through 
the  instrumentality  and  forms  of  constitutional  native  government. 
He  originated  everything,  and  without  doubt  his  will  was  law. 

"With  the  causes  of  the  termination  of  this  regime  I  have 
nothing  to  do;  but  while  there  is  a  great  diversity  of  opinion 
among  the  foreign  residents  respecting  Steinberger's  character 
and  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  his  rule,  all  concur  in 
the  conclusion  which  I  have  stated,  that  it  was  his  government. 
All  agree  that  he  had  practically  absolute  power  in  the  islands, 
while  they  differed  as  to  the  character  of  the  use  which  he  made 
of  it,  although  it  will  probably  not  be  controverted  that  at  first 
he  had  the  unanimous  support  and  approval  of  the  foreign  residents. 

"Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  allegations  and  counter 
allegations  as  to  Steinberger's  character,  it  is  beyond  doubt  that 
two  elements  concurred  in  bringing  about  the  result  which  ensued. 
He  lost  the  friendship  and  support  of  some  powerful  influences 
which  had  originally  welcomed  and  afterwards  assisted  him  but 
subsequently  lost  confidence  in  him.  Again  there  was  manifestly 
great  jealously  engendered  among  citizens  of  other  nationalities 
because  he  who  had  obtained  such  influence  was  an  American 
citizen,  and  his  position  and  influence  were  supposed  to  foreshadow 
very  close  relations  between  the  United  States  and  Samoa,  and 
a  predominating  influence  of  the  former  in  the  government  of  the 
latter.  For  whatever  reason  or  reasons,  then,  Steinberger,  the 
premier,  was  arrested  on  Feb-  8,  1876,  at  night,  carried  forcibly 
on  board  a  British  man-of-war,  and,  after  being  kept  a  prisoner 
there  for  some  time,  carried  away  from  Samoa  and  released  in 
the  British  colony  of  Fiji.  To  accomplish  this  result  Malietoa, 
the  king,  had  been  induced  by  persons  hostile  to  Steinberger  to 
request  his  arrest,  and  as  a  consequence,  on  the  same  night  the 
king  was  deposed.  This  was  done  by  the  Taimua  and  Faipule  at 
a  fono  assembled  immediately  after  Steinberger's  arrest." 

Mr.  Bates  goes  on  to  say  that  Laupepa  was  driven  from  the 
seat  of  government  at  Mulinuu  and  sent  to  Savaii  the  next  day. 
From   this   place   a    British   man-of-war   immediately   brought    him 
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back  to  Apia.  He  was  not,  however,  permitted  to  return  to 
Mulinuu,  but  was  protected  at  Apia  by  a  guard  from  a  man-of-war. 
After  the  deportation  of  Steinberger  and  the  deposition  of  Laupepa 
by  the  native  chiefs,  we  have  seen  that  there  was  some  fighting 
and  slaughter  at  Mulinuu,  peace  being  at  length  restored  in  April, 
1876,  through  the  good  offices  of  Commodore  Haskins  and  the 
French  Bishop.  This  left  a  council  of  chiefs  with  Mataafa  at 
their  head  as  the  governing  body  in  Samoa. 

But  the  intrigues  of  the  white  men  continued,  their  chief 
obstacle  being  removed  in  Steinberger,  who,  whatever  may  have 
been  said  of  him,  had  formed  the  most  stable  government  Samoa 
ever  knew,  and  earned  at  the  same  time  the  confidence  and  respect 
of  many  whites  competent  to  judge  of  his  conduct.  Conspiracy 
now  followed  conspiracy  according  to  the  approved  Samoan  custom. 
Consuls  and  commanders  of  men-of-war  casually  stationed  in  the 
harbor  behaved  in  a  despotic  and  capricious  fashion,  stirring  up 
discontented  natives  regardless  of  justice  or  right.  Les  Missions 
sums  up  the  events  of  the  next  three  years  as  follows :  "It  was  easy 
to  foresee  that  the  agents  who  had  deceived  Captain  Stevens, 
disappointed  for  the  moment  in  their  expectations,  would  recom- 
mence their  agitation.  Soon  after,  in  fact,  the  consuls  re-established 
Malietoa,  whose  docility  they  appreciated,  and  in  1879  they  made 
him  sign  a  treaty  by  which  he  yielded  to  the  three  signatory  powers, 
England,  Germany  and  the  United  States  the  usufruct  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  territory  of  Apia." 

Mr.  Bates  furnishes  us  with  further  details  which  render 
clearer  the  course  of  affairs  during  these  three  years.  Up  to  '79 
the  de  facto  government  carried  on  a  precarious  existence  in  a 
kingless  land,  but  the  followers  of  the  deposed  king  Malietoa, 
already  none  too  loath  for  war,  were  encouraged  to  stronger  action 
and  supported  therein.  "After  Malietoa's  deposition,"  he  writes, 
"there  were  several  causes  of  dissatisfaction,  which  being  promoted, 
grew  into  an  organized  opposition  to  the  established  government. 
The  chiefs  who  were  not  actually  concerned  in  the  existing  govern- 
ment became  jealous  of  those  who  were.  Some  of  the  Taimua 
and  Faipule  who  were  devoted  to  the  fortunes  of  Malietoa  retired 
from  the  government  on  his  deposition.  Again  insubordination  and 
insurrection  were  stimulated  then,  as  they  have  ever  been,  by  the 
foreign  residents  in  Apia.  These  organizers  and  promoters  of 
rebellion  against  the  existing  government  were  not  always  the 
same,  but  there  were  always  those  who,  becoming  dissatisfied 
or  piqued  at  some  action  of  the  government,  or  some  want  of 
pliability  in  those  who  had  ostensibly  the  power,  would  promote 
the  spirit  of  resistence  among  the  chiefs  not  then  in  office.  It  was 
the  old  story  of  exciting  the  passions  of  those  who  were  out  against 
those  who  were  in.  The  deposition  of  Malietoa  and  his  exclusion 
from  participation  in  the  government  created  a  center,  with  the 
prestige  of  past  power,  ^  around  which  the  dissatisfied  elements 
could  gather  and  crystallize." 

At  length  in  early  1877,  the  distracted  government  seems  to 
have  sent  to  Fiji  an  aimless  deputation  without  any  definite  know- 
ledge of  what  they  wanted,  but  whose  mission  was  interpreted  as 
an  appeal  to  the  British  governor  of  those  islands  for  protection. 
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When  in  May  of  the  same  year  this  deputation  returned  to  Samoa, 
the  American  commercial  agent  in  Apia,  in  the  absence  of  the 
consul,  after  consultation  with  his  German  colleague,  Mr.  Weber, 
a  man  famous  in  the  history  of  Samoa,  ran  up  the  American  flag 
above  the  Samoan  at  Mulinuu,  thus  seeking  to  forestall  any  attempt 
at  annexation  by  Great  Britain.  This  act  of  their  representative 
the  United  States  afterwards  repudiated. 

In  July,  1877,  the  United  States  consul,  Mr.  Griffin,  having 
returned  to  his  post,  advised  the  Department  of  State  of  the 
rebellion  then  in  progress,  and  mentions  a  battle  at  Mulinuu  in 
which  the  troops  of  the  Taimua  and  Faipule,  or  government,  were 
victorious,  and  to  quote  his  own  words,  "the  authority  of  the 
government  is  now  acknowledged  all  over  the  island." 

In  the  meantime  the  consul  had  encouraged  one  Manea,  a  native 
chief,  to  visit  the  States  as  an  ambassador,  asking  for  at  least  the 
protection  of  the  republic.  During  his  absence,  in  February, 
1878,  the  British  High  Commissioner  appeared  with  a  warship  at 
Apia,  demanding  a  settlement  of  the  somewhat  indefinite  agree- 
ment made  by  the  deputation  to  Fiji.  The  native  government 
would  take  no  action  till  the  return  of  Manea,  thereby  arousing 
the  wrath  of  the  Briton,  who,  seeing  that  his  errand  was  fruit- 
less, made  such  demonstrations  as  to  increase  the  already  serious 
friction  between  the  British  representatives  at  Samoa  and  the 
native  government.  "Threatening  demonstrations,"  says  Mr. 'Bates, 
"were  made  by  the  man-of-war,  marines  landed,  and  rumors  of  an 
insurrection  spread  abroad,  and  there  was  an  apprehension  that 
Sir  Arthur  Gordon  intended  to  force  the  acceptance  of  the  treaty 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  At  this  juncture  on  Feb.  22,  1878,  the 
United  States  flag  was  raised  over  the  Samoan,  on  the  government 
flagstaff."  _ 

In  this  way  the  stars  and  stripes  were  once  more  made  use  of 
by  a  United  States  representative  on  his  own  authority,  and  with 
the  collusion  of  Mr.  Weber,  thus  affording  the  American  govern- 
ment another  opportunity  of  repudiating  the  act  of  their  local 
representative.  "Thus  it  happens,"  says  Mr.  Bates,  "that  the  rais- 
ing of  our  flag  over  that  of  the  Samoan  in  1877  and  1878  was 
urged,  and  intended  to  prevent  a  supposed  British  annexation, 
and  the  same  thing  in  1886  was  intended  to  prevent  German  annexa- 
tion, or  at  least  practical  possession  by  the  German  Consul-General 
and  men-of-war,  of  Samoa,  which  the  appearance  of  things  did 
certainly  betoken." 

In  the  meantime  Manea  at  Washington  found  no  disposition 
on  the  part  of  his  otherwise  amiable  American  hosts  to  annex 
Samoa.  In  January,  1878,  however,  he  concluded  a  treaty  at  the 
capital  which,  as  Mr.  Gresham  declares,  "up  till  the  ratification 
of  the  general  act  of  Berlin  twelve  years  later,  contained  the  only 
definition  of  the  relations  of  the  United  States  to  the  Samoan 
group."  By  the  second  article  of  this  treaty  the  U.  S.  Government 
was  granted  "the  privilege  of  entering  and  using  the  port  of  Pango 
Pango,  and  establishing  a  station  for  coal  and  other  naval  supplies," 
and  the  Samoan  government  engaged  that  it  would  thereafter 
"neither    exercise    nor    authorize   any    jurisdiction    within    the    said 
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port  adverse  to  such  rights  of  the  United  States  or  restrictive 
thereof."     By  the  fifth  article  it  was  provided  that — 

"If,  unhappily,  any  difference  should  have  arisen  or  shall 
hereafter  arise  between  the  Samoan  government  and  any  other 
government  in  amity  with  the  United  States,  the  government  of 
the  latter  will  employ  its  good  offices  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting 
those  differences  upon  a  satisfactory  and  solid  foundation."  "These 
are  the  only  stipulations  in  the  treaty,"  says  Mr.  Gresham,  "that 
could  serve  to  attract  attention  to  it."  From  this  it  is  plain  that 
the  United  States  was  at  this  time  little  concerned  about  Samoa, 
and  merely  sought  to  act  in  a  polite  and  friendly  manner  to  one 
induced  to  visit  their  country  as  an  ambassador  by  their  own 
consul. 

Meanwhile  the  de  facto  government  under  Mataafa  had  waged 
war  with  such  success  against  the  insurgent  followers  of  Malietoa 
Laupepa,  the  deposed  king,  that  since  the  battle  at  Mulinuu  in 
'77,  the  German  and  English  conspirators  had  despaired  of  dis- 
turbing the  peace  in  Upolu,  and  so  turned  their  attention  to  the 
neighboring  islands,  especially  Tutuila,  where  they  met  with  more 
success.  By  January,  1878,  this  rebellion  was  also  brought  to  a 
close,  and  the  year  passed  by  uneventfully  except  for  the  conclusion 
of  the  treaty  with  America  mentioned  above.  For  in  July,  1878, 
Manea  returned  to  Samoa  with  his  treaty,  and  it  was  thought  at 
first  that  he  had  obtained  at  least  a  protectorate.  A  public  dis- 
cussion of  its  provisions  by  the  chiefs  at  Apia  soon  dissipated 
this  illusion,  and  the  Samoans  found  themselves  precisely  where 
they  were  before  it  was  drawn  up.  During  the  period  of  which 
we  have  just  been  speaking,  Mr.  Bates  remarks:  "There  was 
apparent  community  of  purpose  and  action  between  the  English 
and  Germans,  growing,  probably  in  its  origin,  out  of  the  fear  which 
commenced  in  Steinberger's  time,  of  a  preponderating  American 
influence  through  him  and  his  connection  with  the  government. 
The  subject  of  an  American  protectorate,  which  was  first  mooted 
by  Steinberger  or  during  his  visits,  had  evidently  taken  possession 
of  the  natives."  This  idea  had  influenced  the  sending  of  Manea  to 
Washington. 

The  community  of  purpose  and  action  between  the  Germans 
and  English  here  mentioned,  now  began  to  show  itself  in  another 
v/ay.  The  young  Laupepa  lately  deposed  had,  as  we  know,  an  uncle, 
Malietoa  Talavou.  When  Steinberger  selected  a  king  in  1875, 
Talavou  might  have  insisted  on  his  claim  to  the  natural  head 
of  his  family  and  therefore  the  man  to  be  chosen ;  but  being, 
as  Mr.  Bates  has  told  us,  "a  severe  man,  he  was  feared  by  the 
people  generally,  and  the  choice  of  the  nephew  was  accepted  by 
his  own  family,  including  the  uncle  and  the  people  at  large."  But 
now  the  uncle,  who  was  always  more  acceptable  to  the  Samoans 
on  account  of  his  reputation  as  a  warrior,  had  lost  something  of 
his  vigor  and  grown  probably  more  docile,  thus  becoming  a  more 
satisfactory  candidate  in  the  eyes  of  both  the  London  Missionary 
Society  and  consuls.  During  the  late  war  he  had  supported  his 
nephew's  cause,  and  now  the  white  men  chose  him  to  further 
their  plans  in  another  way.  In  January,  1879,  Uncle  Talavou  quietly 
took    up    his    residence    at   Mulinuu,    the    seat    of   government,    un- 
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molested  by  Mataafa  and  his  chiefs.  Four  months  later,  after  living 
undisturbed  in  the  midst  of  his  old  opponents,  on  May  3,  apparently 
with  the  collusion  of  Mr.  Weber  and  the  German  Plantation  Com- 
pany, he  was  crowned  king,  his  nephew  standing  aside  in  favor 
of  the  uncle.  "The  proceeding,"  writes  Commissioner  Bates,  "was 
almost  ludicrously  impudent  for  an  insurrection  against  a  de  facto 
government."  The  government,  indeed,  were  invited  to  the  cere- 
mony. 

Until  the  28th,  when  the  newly-crowned  monarch  ordered  the 
government  to  leave  Mulinuu,  no  resistance  was  made  by  Mataafa's 
followers.  They  obeyed  the  order,  leaving  the  new  Malietoa  and 
his  partisans  in  possession  of  the  seat  of  government,  but  in  the 
meantime  they  prepared  for  war  which  soon  broke  out.  A  British 
representative  now  appeared  on  the  scene  with  a  warship,  and 
seemed  desirous  of  negotiating  a  treaty  with  Samoa.  Finding  two 
claimants  for  the  control  of  the  country  in  the  field,  he  did  not 
know  with  whom  to  deal,  and  appealed  to  the  consuls  for  guidance. 
The  latter  referred  him  to  Malietoa,  and  with  him  the  Englishman 
concluded  his  business,  thus  recognizing  his  claims,  as  did  all  the 
foreigners  at  this  time.  The  same  month,  indeed,  the  German 
warship  Bismarck  had  rescued  the  new  king  Talavou  from  the 
hands  of  his  enemies  at  the  instigation  of  Mr.  Weber.  The  American 
ship  Lackawanna  had  saluted  royally  the  members  of  Mataafa's 
government  shortly  before  this,  but  this  act  had  been  so  seriously 
commented  on  that  they  gave  similiar  honors  to  the  rival  party. 
In  spite  of  this  recognition  of  their  opponents  by  the  foreigners, 
the  old  government  continued  to  fight  for  its  rights,  but  in  a 
desultory  way,  and  on  November  16,  its  troops  were  heavily  defeated 
by  the  Malietoans-  As  a  consequence,  a  peace  was  patched  up  by 
Mr.  Weber  and  the  captain  of  the  German  warship  Bismarck,  by 
which  it  was  agreed  that  Uncle  Talavou  should  remain  king  till 
his  death  while  his  nephew  Laupepa  was  to  carry  on  the  actual 
government  as  regent  and  vice-king.  Such  was  the  state  of  affairs 
at  the  end  of  the  first  decade  of  the  second  period  of  Samoan  history, 
the  period  of  unauthorized  white  interference.  We  shall  deal  with 
the  last  ten  years  in  the  following  chapter. 


CHAPTER  III. 

KINGS,   CONSULS    AND   CRUISERS. 

RISE  AND  FALL  OF  THE  GERMANS. 

mataafa's  REVENGE. 

The  kingship  of  Samoa  established  by  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  continued  by  Steinberger,  and  afterwards  done  away 
with  by  the  natives  themselves,  was  now  restored  by  the  combined 
action  of  all  consuls.  The  man  chosen  to  fill  the  post  of  puppet 
to  the  white  men  was  not,  as  we  have  seen,  the  king  lately  deposed 
but  his  uncle,  Malietoa  Talavou,  although,  on  the  death  of  Talavou, 
Laupepa  once  more  took  his  seat  on  the  somewhat  uncomfortable 
throne  of  Samoa.  The  leading  feature  of  the  decade  we  are  about 
to  deal  with  is  the  growing  dissatisfaction  of  the  German  element, 
especially  the  Plantation  company,  which  practically  since  i860  had 
been  in  operation  and  whose  commercial  importance  far  exceeded 
that  of  any  other  concern  in  the  islands.  Mr.  Weber  is  said  to  be 
responsible  for  most  of  the  energetic  action  that  ensued.  In  this 
he  was  well  supported  towards  the  end  of  the  decade  by  Mr-  Steubel 
who  then  held  the  office  of  German  consul  and  by  his  successor 
Mr.  Becker,  immortalized  by  Stevenson.  Between  them  they 
managed  to  break  up  consular  unity,  and  bring  about  a  state  verging 
on  war  between  the  great  powers  which  eventually  led  to  the  period 
of  authorized  white  interferrence  which  belongs  to  the  last  ten 
years  of  Samoan  history  with  which  we  shall  deal.  It  must  not, 
however,  be  forgotten  that  the  other  disturbing  elements  in  Samoan 
society  continued  to  play  their  part,  and  that  especially  toward 
the  year  1883,  New  Zealand  began  to  manifest  a  decided  interest 
in  Samoan  affairs,  and  gentlemen  from  that  flourishing  dependency 
of  Great  Britain  mingled  in  the  intrigues  of  Apia. 

Mr.  John  Loudon  was  the  most  notable  of  these  New  Zealand 
adventurers  who  visiting  Samoa  at  this  time,  stirred  up  the  natives 
against  the  Germans,  encouraged  the  claims  of  rival  chiefs,  induced 
Malietoa  to  seek  for  British  annexation,  and  then  returned  to  New 
Zealand  to  rouse  popular  feeling  in  that  colony.  At  that  time 
schemes  like  his  found  favor,  for  it  was  the  approved  policy  in 
the  colonies  to  urge  the  mother  country  to  keep  every  flag  but  the 
British  out  of  the  south  Pacific  Ocean.  New  Zealand  was  only  a 
three  or  four  days  cruise  to  the  southeast  from  Samoa,  and  Auck- 
land was  the  nearest  telegraph  station  for  the  islanders.  Hence  the 
relations  of  this  colony  with  Samoa  were  closer  than  those  of  any 
other  civilized  land.  Besides  it  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  it 
was  from  New  Zealand  the  London  Missionary  Society  originally 
set  out  for  Samoa.  At  that  time  a  land  where  there  was  no  law, 
and    where   natives    were    guileless,     offered     a     tempting     oppor- 
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tunity;  for  the  land  laws  of  New  Zealand  were  beginning  to  make 
it  difficult  for  some  members  of  the  society  to  trade  profitably  with 
the  unsophisticated  Maoris  and  annex  their  territory.  But  to  con- 
tinue our  story. 

It  was  not  until  March  1880,  that  Malietoa  Talavou  was 
annointed  according  to  the  Samoan  custom-  In  the  meantime 
desultory  fighting  was  going  on  throughout  the  group.  On  Novem- 
ber 9th  the  king  died,  and  the  regent  Laupepa,  his  nephew,  remained 
the  de  facto  head  of  the  government,  which  even  before  his  uncle's 
death  he  had  practically  conducted.  War  broke  out  in  full  force, 
but  Laupepa  still  held  his  position,  supported  by  the  whites,  though 
Mataafa's  party,  the  old  government,  were  gaining  ground.  It 
was  hinted  even  at  this  time  that  Mr.  Weber  and  the  Germans 
were  beginning  to  feel  a  little  disappointed  with  Laupepa  on  account 
of  his  predilections  for  the  English  and  Americans.  On  March 
19,  1881,  however,  he  was  duly  anointed  in  the  presence  of  the  three 
consuls,  though  it  was  rumored  that  the  powerful  German 
Consul-General  was  searching  even  then  among  the  Samoan  chiefs 
for  another  puppet  more  suitable  to  forward  German  interests. 
A  month  later  Tamasese  was  declared  king,  for  two  years,  of  the 
disaffected  natives,  to  be  succeeded  by  Mataffa  at  the  expiration  of 
his  term  of  office.  In  June  the  captain  of  the  Lackawanna  visited 
both  parties  and  arranged  a  peace  on  board  his  ship.  By  this 
arrangement  Laupepa  remained  king  and  Tamasese  vice-king.  For 
the  next  three  and  a  half  years  this  government  continued  in  office, 
supported  by  the  white  men  on  the  beach  of  Apia,  and  with  little 
molestation  from  unfriendly  natives.  But  the  German  party,  jealous 
of  the  growing  influence  of  the  British  over  Laupepa,  with  whom 
after  all  he  was  more  nearly  connected,  being  from  the  first  the 
creature  of  the  English  missionaries,  encouraged  a  revolt-  The  '8o's, 
indeed,  may  be  said  to  be  a  period  when  German  claims  grew  urgent, 
leading  consequently  to  strong  opposition  from  the  Americans 
and  the  English.  The  supporters  of  Mataafa,  indeed,  tried  to 
give  prominence  to  his  seemingly  forgotten  claims,  but  in  vain.  He 
was  too  firm  a  character  to  be  handled  by  the  consuls,  and  above 
all.  his  unswerving  fidelity  to  the  Catholic  faith  turned  the  Protes- 
tant party  against  him. 

No  new  developments  of  importance  are  chronicled  for  the 
year  1882,  but  the  following  year  was  more  eventful.  Mr.  Weber, 
now  no  longer  consul,  but  head  of  the  German  Plantation  Com- 
pany and  all-powerful,  had  been  on  a  trip  to  Europe.  His  successor 
in  the  consulate  seems  to  have  got  on  very  well  with  Laupepa,  but 
in  the  beginning  of  '83  Mr.  Weber  returned,  bringing  with  him 
a  new  consul,  Mr.  Stuebel,  who  was  immediately  installed.  Toward 
the  close  of  this  year  rumors  of  annexation  by  New  Zealand  were 
rife  which  further  aggravated  the  Germans,  as  Malietoa  wi? 
evidently  favorable  to  this  policy.  Mr.  Weber  and  the  new  German 
Consul  now  commenced  to  demand  many  fresh  concessions  for 
the  Germans  from  the  king-  The  latter  resisted,  but  the  pressure 
only  became  stronger.  At  last  in  October,  1884,  taking  advantage 
of  the  timely  arrival  of  two  German  men-of-war  in  the  harbor, 
Mr.  Stuebel  pressed  his  point  and  forced  the  unfortunate  Laupepa 
to  humble  himself  before  him.     At  this  time  the  consul  sought  to 
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make  him  sign  a  treaty  favoring  the  German  company.  The  docu- 
ment was  read  to  the  king,  but  no  copy  was  permitted  to  be  taken. 
At  first  Laupepa  would  not  submit  to  its  provisions,  but  his  persecu- 
tion continuing,  he  was  forced  to  give  way.  He  seems  to  have 
sought  at  once  to  escape  the  consequences  of  his  act,  and  in  his 
despair  on  November  5,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  Queen  Victoria 
offering  to  sanction  the  annexation  of  his  country  to  England, 
and  again  on  the  12th  he  repeated  his  offer.  On  the  first  of  Decem- 
ber he  explained  to  the  American  consul  his  fears  of  Mr.  Weber 
and  the  Germans.  From  none  of  his  correspondents  did  he  seem 
to  reap  much  consolation,  and  on  December  29,  1884,  he  turned  to 
the  German  emperor  himself  for  redress.  In  this  letter  he  com- 
plained bitterly  of  Mr.  Weber  and  withdrew  from  a  treaty  he  had 
been  forced  to  sign  on  November  10. 

In  New  Zealand  statesmen,  promoted  by  adventurers  and 
missonaries,  were  urging  Great  Britain  to  take  action,  and  Mr. 
Stuebel  receiving  little  satisfaction  from  Laupepa  perpetrated  on 
January  23,  1885,  a  high-handed  act  that  was  the  beginning  of  a 
series  of  international  complications.  While  negotiations  were  still 
pending  between  Great  Britain  and  Germany  on  the  subject  of 
Samoan  affairs,  news  was  received  in  Europe  that  on  the  date 
mentioned  Mr.  Stuebel  had  run  up  the  German  flag  at  Mulinuu, 
laying  claim  to  Apia  as  security  for  debts  due  to  Germany.  The 
German  government  immediately  disowned  the  act  of  their  repre- 
sentative, but  the  flag  remained  in  its  place  for  many  months  longer. 

In  the  meantime  Tamasese,  the  vice-king,  set  up  his  own  claims 
to  kingship,  instigated  and  supported  by  the  German  consul  and 
Mr.  Weber.  Mr.  Stuebel  still  claiming  the  possession  of  Mulinuu, 
forbade  Malietoa' s  government  to  assemble  at  their  accustomed  seat, 
causing  further  annoyance.  In  New  Zealand  the  agitation  was 
renewed  and  an  act  of  annexation  was  drafted  by  that  colony- 
The  mother  country  did  not  encourage  these  schemes  of  the  colonial 
government  but  advised  patience,  and  so  matters  dragged  on.  In 
December,  '85,  Mr.  Webber  demanded  rent  from  the  king  at 
Mulinuu,  and  not  receiving  satisfaction,  Mr.  Stuebel  again  appeared 
on  the  scene,  and  the  Samoan  flag  was  hauled  down  by  the  Germans 
before  the  very  eyes  of  the  humiliated  monarch.  This  last  act 
increased  the  agitation  and  Mr.  Greenbaum,  the  United  States 
Consul,  further  complicated  matters  by  raising  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
and  claiming  a  protectorate  on  behalf  of  the  United  States.  Between 
the  Germans  on  one  side  and  the  Americans  on  the  other,  the  line 
of  cleavage  was  now  quite  distinct.  All  the  consuls  were  at  logger- 
heads, the  Germans  favoring  Tamasese  and  supplying  him  with 
arms,  the  English  residents  siding  with  Malietoa.  On  April  10, 
Admiral  Knorr,  a  German,  arrived  at  Apia,  and  to  him  Malietoa 
appealed,  only,  however,  to  be  well  snubbed  for  his  charges  against 
the  consul. 

The  German  writer  in  the  Tageblatt  throws  some  light  on  the 
situation  at  this  time  and  discloses  some  of  the  secret  movements 
of  his  countrymen.  He  writes  .^  "True  it  can  not  be  denied  that 
Malietoa  had  latterly  stood  entirely  on  the  Anglo-American  side, 
often  brusquely  opposed  the  Germans,  and  on  many  occasions 
refused  to  listen  to  their  just  demands;  it  must,  however,  at  the 
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same  time,  be  remembered  that  Englishmen  and  Americans  always 
stood  by  him,  and  that  he  may  have  formed  too  high  an  estimate 
of  the  power  of  those  nations-  Moreover,  the  Germans  might  have 
been  more  friendly  with  him  if  they  entertained  such  purpose.  In 
any  case  the  Germans  had  resolved  upon  elevating  Tamasese  to  the 
throne,  and  the  well  known  New  Year  affair  of  1887  only  furnished 
the  desired  occasion  for  the  measure." 

In  the  autumn  of  1886  the  Mr.  Brandeis,  so  often 
mentioned,  came  to  Apia,  who,  formerly  a  Bavarian  captain, 
had  sometime  previously  been  employed  at  the  Consulate-General 
at  Sydney,  in  order  to  prepare  himself  for  his  political  mission. 
Before  the  public  it  was  of  course  given  out  that  this  gentleman  was 
in  the  service  of  the  German  Commercial  &  Plantation  Company; 
it  was,  however,  at  the  same  time,  among  the  employees  of  that 
firm,  a  public  secret  that  he  had  been  selected  to  be  the  minister 
of  the  rival  king,  Tamasese.  Mr.  Brandeis,  an  extremely  amicable 
and  intelligent  gentleman,  set  himself  energetically  to  study  local 
conditions,  worked  at  times  at  the  German  consulate,  made  himself 
familiar  with  the  business  and  social  relations  of  Apia,  and  then 
went  to  "Leulumoego,  near  Molefuma,  the  home  of  Tamasese,  in 
the  near  vicinity  of  which  Le  Utu  Sao  Bao,  the  great  cotton  and 
cocoa  plantation  of  the  German  Commercial  &  Plantation  Company 
lies.  There  a  house  was  built  and  furnished  by  this  society  for  Mr. 
Brandies,  and  there  he  stayed,  without  it  being  publicly  known, 
however,  as  the  adviser  of  Tamasese,  and  perfected  himself  in  the 
Samoan  language,  which  it  was  absolutely  necessary  he  should 
master.  At  that  time  Tamasese  already  had  his  own  flag,  black, 
white  and  red,  resembling  the  German  War  flag,  flying;  and  I  have 
seen  him  a  number  of  times,  his  flag  flying  and  accompanied 
by  Mr.  Brandies,  sailing  through  the  harbor  of  Apia,  although 
Malietoa  was  then  still  recognized  as  king." 

Tamasese  kept  up  his  rebellion  till  June  8,  1886,  when  a  peace 
was  made  on  board  the  Mohican,  in  which  the  government  of  Mal- 
ietoa was  recognized  and  the  rebel  party  pledged  themselves  to 
live  in  peace  and  friendship — "a  pledge  broken,  as  usual,"  says 
Mr.  Bates,  "without  delay."  The  action  of  the  German  and  Ameri- 
can consuls  above  referred  to  was  the  subject  of  an  exchange  of 
opinion  between  the  three  treaty  powers  in  which  the  govern- 
ments concerned  disapproved  of  the  action  of  their  consuls. 
"Following  this  exchange  of  opinion,"  writes  Mr.  Blaine  in  his 
instructions  to  the  Peace  Commissioners  in  1889,  the  three  treaty 
powers  agreed  to  send  special  commissoners  to  Samoa  to  examine 
and  to  report  upon  the  actual  condition  of  affairs  in  the  islands. 
These  commissioners  made  full  and  elaborate  reports  to  their 
respective  governments,  and  in  June,  1887,  by  formal  agreement,  a 
conference  of  these  powers  was  opened  at  Washington,  represented 
respectively  by  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  the 
minister  of  Germany,  and  the  minister  of  Great  Britain."  In  this 
conference  America  posed  as  the  Samoans'  friend  in  virtue  of  the 
treaty  of  '78  with  Manea.  The  German  government  proposed  "to 
commit  the  practical  control  of  Samoan  affairs  to  a  single  foreign 
official  called  the  adviser  to  the  king,  and  to  be  appointed  by  the 
power   having   the    predominance    of    commercial    interests."      Here 
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a  difference  of  opinion  developed.  The  American  plan  was  to 
appoint  an  executive  council,  composed  of  the  Samoan  king  and 
vice-king  and  three  foreigners,  one  to  be  designated  by  each  of 
the  treaty  powers,  but  all  holding  their  commissions  and  receiving 
their  compensation  from  the  native  government,  so  as  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  the  powers  designating  them. 

"Germany,"  says  Mr.  Gresham,  "objected  to  the  plan  of  the 
United  States  on  the  ground  that  it  did  not  promise  a  solution 
of  existing  difficulties  which  were  due  largely  to  rival  foreign 
interests.  The  British  minister  supported  the  German  minister,  and, 
incidentally,  the  German  plan-"  This  disagreement  led  to  an 
adjournment  of  the  conference,  which  took  place  on  July  26,  it 
being  suggested  to  meet  again  in  the  autumn.  Circumstances, 
however,  now  arose  which  put  off  the  resumption  of  the  conference 
far  beyond  the  autumn,  and  gave  its  deliberations  when  they  were 
resumed  a  much  more  serious  aspect. 

During  all  this  time  the  conflicts  in  Samoa  had  not  ceased 
and  the  two  kings  nominated  under  pressure  by  foreigners  claimed 
the  sovereignty  of  the  archipelago  irrespective  of  the  desires  of  the 
natives.  The  local  German  representatives  continued  to  quarrel 
with  Malietoa  and  carry  on  matters  with  a  high  hand  and  seemingly 
had  the  support  of  their  government.  For  "within  a  very  short 
period,"  writes  Mr.  Blaine,  "less  indeed  than  a  month  from  the 
adjournment  of  the  conference,  without  previous  intimation  of  any 
such  serious  complication,  the  government  of  His  Imperial  Majesty 
notified  the  government  of  the  United  States  that  Germany  had 
declared  'war'  against  'Malietoa  personally.'  In  the  course  of  this 
hostile  proceeding  he  was  taken  on  board  of  a  German  man-of-war 
and  deported  to  various  places,  and  is  now  reported  to  be  in  the 
Marshall  Islands,  in  the  custody  of  German  officials.  While  the 
President  is  unwilling  to  consider  this  action  as  intentionally  derog- 
atory either  to  the  dignity  or  the  interests  of  the  other  treaty  powers, 
yet  he  can  not  but  consider  it,  under  all  the  circumstances,  as  an 
abrupt  breach  of  the  joint  regulations  of  the  treaty  powers  to  each 
other  and  to  the  government  of  Samoa.  He  finds  it  impossible 
to  reconcile  such  actions  with  the  frank  and  friendly  language  of 
the  German  government  preliminary  to  the  meeting  of  the  con- 
ference." 

The  pretext  for  this  act  of  the  German  government  was  certain 
alleged  wrongs  committed  by  Laupepa  and  his  people  and  which 
antedated  the  assembling  of  the  conference.  Tamasese  was  in- 
stalled as  king  and  Mr.  Brandeis  remained  his  adviser.  "The 
understanding"  writes  Mr-  Gresham,  "with  which  the  conference 
was  opened  in  1887,  was  that,  pending  its  deliberations,  affairs  in  the 
islands  should  remain  in  statu  quo.  The  adjournment  of  the  con- 
ference till  the  autumn  without  dissent  from  any  quarter  was  not 
considered  by  the  United  States  to  disturb  that  understanding,  and 
the  action  of  Germany  seemed  to  involve  a  question  of  the  con- 
sideration due  to  this  government.  A  situation  wholly  unanticipated, 
and  in  the  opinion  of  this  government  wholly  unnecessary,  was  thus 
created ;  nor  was  it  relieved  by  the  fact  that  it  was  not  without 
parallel  in  the  history  of  nations  whose  policy  had  not  preserved 
them   from   becoming  involved   in   contests   concerning   remote   and 
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uncivilized  lands.  The  United  States  had  not  consciously  sought  to 
participate  in  such  a  contest.  It  had  merely  endeavored  to  fulfill 
a  treaty  stipulation  which  required  nothing  more  than  friendly 
interposition.  But  our  first  adventure  in  that  direction 
afforded  most  signal  and  convincing  proof  that  the  only 
safeguard  against  all  the  evils  of  interference  in  affairs  that  do  not 
specially  concern  us  is  to  abstain  from  such  interference  altogether." 

The  writer  in  the  Tageblatt  gives  us  a  picture  of  the  state 
of  affairs  at  this  time  in  the  islands.  He  says  :  "At  New  Year,  1887, 
the  well-known  events  occurred  at  Apia  which  led  to  the  German 
declaration  of  war  against  Malietoa,  to  his  capture  and  deportation 
from  Samoa,  as  well  as  to  the  placing  in  power  of  Tamasese  as 
king — matters  of  general  notoriety.  Mr.  Brandeis  is  now  premier- 
minister,  and  in  reality  the  possessor  of  all  power,  under  the 
protection  of  the  German  guns,  of  course,  for  Tamasese  is  as  much 
a  puppet  in  the  hands  of  the  Europeans  as  Malietoa  has  always 
been.  The  conflict  between  the  native  parties  has  reference  less 
to  whether  the  one  or  the  other  be  king  than  to  the  question  of 
whether  Germany  or  England-America  shall  retain  the  upper 
hand. 

"Unhappily  the  conditions  in  Samoa  have,  owing  to  all  these 
occurrences  become  almost  untenable ;  while  in  former  times  the 
dissensions  among  the  natives  left  the  Europeans  unaffected,  the 
latter  have  now  been  involved  in  the  complications  by  the  course 
the  nations  have  pursued  of  arraying  themselves  on  one  side  or  the 
other.  The  conditions  are  so  insecure,  and  the  relations  between 
the  subjects  of  the  different  powers  have  become  so  unpleasant, 
that  even  Englishmen  and  Americans  wish  that  Germany,  if 
it  really  wants  Samoa,  would  at  least  make  a  complete  job  of  it, 
and  take  possession  of  the  islands ;  for  this  half-way  condition  of 
things  cannot  be  maintained  in  the  long  run,  and  it  is  not  possible 
that  Germany  contemplates  stationing  a  squadron  there  forever 
to  keep  the  natives  in  terror,  and  to  afford  protection  to  the  Ger- 
mans there ;  that  is  to  say,  to  the  German  Commercial  and  Plan- 
tation Society.  For  it  is  the  latter  only  that  is  worth  consider- 
ing in  connection  with  commercial  interests  in  that  quarter,  and 
which  needs  the  protection  of  the  empire  all  the  more,  since  it 
enjoys  but  little  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  people  settled  there, 
for  this  society  has  in  the  course  of  years  managed  to  fall  out 
with  all  the  Europeans;  so  that  even  among  the  Germans  who  are 
independent  of  it  hardly  one  can  be  found  who  would  assist 
it  in  time  of  trouble,  without  considering  other  nations,  with 
whom  envy  and  ill-will  against  the  Germans  knows  no  bounds, 
and  who  would  with  malicious  joy  see  Germany  forced  from 
its  position  in  Samoa. 

"These  little  groups  of  islands  cannot,  however,  remain 
independent  forever,  and  it  is  therefore  to  be  urgently  wished  that 
Germany  should  not  exhibit  too  much  delicacy  with  respect  to 
Samoa,  but  take  it  while  it  is  to  be  had,  which  can  hardly  be 
the  case  for  a  long  time  to  come.  America  would  have  no  serious 
objection  to  such  a  course,  for  her  motto  is  'Trade,  no  dominion,' 
and  England  would  joyfully  give  her  assent,  if  she  were  permitted, 
in  payment  therefor,  to  lay  her  hands  on  the  Tonga  Islands." 
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In  September,  1888,  shortly  before  the  above  letter  was  written, 
many  natives  had  revolted  against  the  government  of  Tamasese 
and  chosen  Mataafa  as  king.  "The  chiefs,"  writes  Les  Missions, 
"tired  of  the  despotism  of  Tamasese,  begged  Mataafa  once  more 
to  put  himself  at  their  head.  War  broke  out  in  August,  1888." 
Mataafa  was  now  in  the  position  of  upholding  the  rights  of  the 
natives  against  a  most  illegally  appointed  nominee  of  the  Germans, 
a  member  of  the  Tupea  family,  and  his  own  kinsman,  just  as 
later  on  in  '99  he  was  to  uphold  the  same  rights  against  a  son 
of  Laupepa,  the  legally  appointed  puppet  of  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society.  On  each  occasion  he  played  his  part  manfully. 
He  strove  to  avoid  conflict  with  the  whites  till  it  was  forced  on  him. 
It  was,  however,  forced  on  him  and  his  followers  in  each  case, 
leading  on  the  present  occasion  to  disaster  to  the  Germans,  and 
in  '99  to  the  defeat  of  the  English  and  Americans,  but  in  the 
latter  case  the  shame  that  surrounded  the  circumstances  was 
retrieved  by  the  noble  conduct  of  our  hero.  For  he  shed  a  new 
glory  on  his  native  land  at  the  very  moment  when  its  fame  was 
in  danger  of  being  besmirched. 

In  the  war  that  now  ensued,  Tamasese  was  unable  to  hold 
his  own  unaided,  and  at  length  was  so  decisively  defeated  that 
the  German  men-of-war  intervened  and  sent  troops  ashore  to  attack 
his  conqueror.  In  January,  1889,  came  the  dreadful  disaster  to  the 
German  arms  above  referred  to,  so  like  to  that  in  which  Robert 
was  to  meet  his  death  ten  years  later.  A  party  of  marines  who 
had  come  ashore  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  victorious  Mataafa 
were  drawn  into  ambush  near  the  very  spot  where  Robert  died. 
Twenty  Germans  were  left  dead  on  the  field  and  were  afterward 
decapitated  according  to  the  Samoan  custom,  thirty  were  wounded, 
and  the  rest  escaped  to  the  ships.  Amongst  the  latter  were  two 
who  were  afterward  to  take  part  in  the  expedition  with  Robert 
in  '99  as  American  marines. 

On  the  northern  shore  of  Upolu  to  the  east  from  the  bay  of 
Apia  is  another  bay,  and  along  the  beach  that  lines  the  shore  is  the 
ordinary  thoroughfare  passing  from  village  to  village  close  by 
the  sea.  Back  from  the  beach  southward  and  inland  from  where 
the  road  skirts  the  bay  to  the  east  of  Apia,  lies  an  area  of 
swampy  ground  intersected  with  streams,  and  covered  with  dense 
tropical  vegetation,  stunted  cocoanut  trees,  banana  patches  and 
thick  brush.  This  swampy  jungle  near  the  shores  of  the  bay 
stretches  inland  from  the  sea  for  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the 
commencement  of  the  foothills  that  here  rise  abruptly  from  the 
swamp  in  the  form  of  a  somewhat  level  plateau,  where  the  cultivated 
land  of  the  plantation  of  Vailele  commences.  On  this  plateau 
the  dense  brush  has  been  cut  away  between  the  cocoa  trees 
and  a  large  area  is  inclosed  in  wire  fences  forming  the  so-called 
"copra  clearing,"  which  here  is  crossed  by  a  road  leading  east 
and  west  through  the  plantation.  The  plateau  extends  inland 
for  about  1,000  yards  from  the  swamp  and  then  beyond  the 
copra  clearing  the  land  again  commences  to  rise  and  is  covered 
with  thick  brush,  and  so  hill  upon  hill,  plateau  upon  plateau,  path- 
less and  almost  inaccessible,  slopes  upward  to  the  mountains  of 
the  interior.     Through  the  foothills  and  plateau,  streams  that  stag- 
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nate  in  the  swamp  near  the  beach  cut  their  way  through  deep  ra- 
vines lined  with  brush. 

It  was  on  this  stretch  of  road  running  east  and  west  across 
the  copra  clearing  between  two  ravines  that  the  English  and 
American  allies  were  ambushed  in  '99.  Soon  after  the  first  attack 
they  left  the  road,  and  in  the  copra  clearing  the  battle  was  waged 
by  those  who  made  a  stand,  and  through  the  swampy  jungle  to 
the  beach  rushed  headlong  those  who  fled,  and  in  the  jungle 
Robert  died.  It  was  also  hereabouts  at  the  time  of  which  we  are 
now  speaking,  in  January,  1889,  tnat  tne  German  naval  authorities 
landed  a  party  to  cut  off  Mataafa's  retreat,  and  met  with  a  similar 
fate  to  that  which  was  to  come  to  their  then  rivals  ten  years 
later. 

We  may  imagine  how  this  defeat  inflamed  the  hearts  of  the 
already  enraged  Germans  in  Samoa  against  Mataafa  and  the  Amer- 
icans, whom  they  suspected  of  favoring  their  enemy.  Indeed,  the 
conduct  of  some  United  States  officials  seems  to  have  caused 
them  much  annoyance.  The  news  of  the  disaster  at  length  arrived 
first  in  America  and  then  in  Europe.  This  took  time,  for  the 
nearest  telegraph  station  was  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  and  to  this 
place  an  American  officer  was  dispatched,  who  wired  to  Washing- 
ton. Later  on  the  news  was  received  in  Berlin.  The  powers  were 
now  stirred  up  in  their  very  capitals  and  warships  were  hurried 
to  the  spot.  Beneath  the  polite  diplomatic  correspondence  of  the 
time  a  dangerous  tendency  may  be  noted.  The  Germans  insisted 
on  declaring  war  on  Mataafa.  The  Americans  insisted  on  protection 
of  the  interests  of  their  citizens  with  a  distinct  inclination  to 
oppose  the  German  puppet,  Tamasese.  American  officials  in  Samoa, 
as  we  have  said,  did  much  to  annoy  the  Germans,  and  Captain 
Leary  of  the  Adams  and  Mr.  Blacklock,  connected  with  the  con- 
sulate, were  bitterly  complained  of  in  the  dispatches  sent  from 
Germany  to  Washington.  America  upheld  her  representatives,  but 
Captain  Leary  in  particular  certainly  made  himself  a  thorn 
in  the  side  of  the  Germans  in  Samoa.  Sent  with  the  Adams  to 
replace  an  officer  suspected  of  German  leanings,  he  proceeded 
at  once  to  act  in  such  a  manner  as  to  avoid  such  an  accusation 
being  laid  against  himself.  His  methods  betrayed  his  Celtic  origin, 
for  they  were  certainly  humorous,  unless  from  a  Teutonic  point  of 
view  they  were  too  sarcastic  to  deserve  the  name.  One  anecdote 
may  help  to  show  his  playful   disposition. 

The  Germans  had  sent  a  warship  to  shell  the  native  villages 
along  the  coast  by  way  of  reprisals.  Leary  followed  in  their 
track,  and  while  the  angry  Teutons  were  preparing  for  bom- 
bardment, our  gallant  captain  had  his  gig  manned,  and,  getting 
on  board  himself,  ordered  his  men  to  take  up  a  position  between 
the  German  ship  and  the  shore  directly  in  the  line  of  fire.  Here 
he  came  to  an  anchor  and,  running  up  the  Stars  and  Stripes  to 
the  masthead,  lit  his  cigar  and  complacently  awaited  the  result. 
The  Germans,  enraged  but  baffled,  dared  not  fire  a  shot  and  re- 
turned downcast  from  their  fruitless  expedition. 

The  state  of  affairs  brought  about  by  the  defeat  of  the  Germans 
at  length  came  to  a  climax  and  the  German  consul  declared  Ger- 
many at  war  with  Mataafa  and   Samoa   under  martial  law.     The 
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Americans  protested  vigorously  against  this  action  an'1  soon  the 
harbor  of  Apia  was  crowded  with  warships.  By  January,  1889,  seven 
vessels  lay  there  at  anchor,  ostensibly  to  preserve  the  peace,  but 
threatening  a  fearful  war.  The  Germans  had  the  Adler,  the  Olga 
and  the  Eber ;  the  Stars  and  Stripes  floated  over  the  flagship 
Trenton,  the  Vandelia  and  the  Nipsic;  while  H.  M.  S.  Calliope 
represented  Great  Britain. 

The  Bay  of  Apia,  where  they  lay,  was  only  three  or  four  miles 
from  cape  to  cape  at  its  entrance,  which  was  further  narrowed 
to  a  very  small  channel  by  the  reefs  that  stretched  across  the  open- 
ing almost  from  point  to  point.  This  channel  Stevenson  has  de- 
scribed as  being  like  the  neck  of  a  bottle,  the  wider  part  of  the 
bottle  being  the  harbor.  But  the  barrier  of  reefs,  however  much  they 
served  to  narrow  the  navigable  channel,  made  a  poor  protection 
against  the  sea,  which  in  calm  weather  lay  a  wide  expanse  of 
heaving  blue  outside  the  ring  of  surf  where  it  beat  against  the 
coral  breakwater,  but  when  the  sudden  fury  of  a  tropical  hurricane 
smote  the  ocean  the  huge  billows  rolled  in  unimpeded  by  the  reef 
and  made  a  deathtrap  of  the  harbor.  It  was  in  this  deathtrap 
that  the  squadrons  lay  on  March  16,  1889,  when  the  world  was 
hourly  expecting  news  of  death  and  destruction  dealt  out  by  these 
hideous  engines  of  war,  and  the  helpless  natives  stood  aghast  before 
the  demonstration  of  the  white  man's  power.  Suddenly  all  was 
changed,  and  a  bolt  from  the  blue  scattered  the  might  of  nations 
and  left  for  the  time  a  savage  chieftain  master  )f  the  situation. 
The  cyclone  came  down  with  its  usual  unexpectedness.  In  a 
moment  all  was  fear  and  confusion.  The  Eber  was  lost  with  all 
hands,  the  Vandelia  was  swamped,  the  Nipsic  and  Trenton,  with 
the  Olga,  were  deliberately  beached  near  the  town  after  terrible 
losses.  The  Adler  was  cast  up  on  the  reefs,  where  she  lies  today 
high  and  dry,  a  monument  of  the  storm.  The  Trenton  at  the 
beginning  of  the  storm  had  her  fires  put  out  by  a  heavy  sea, 
which  prevented  her  making  any  attempt  to  escape  into  the  open. 
The  Calliope,  a  17  or  18  knot  boat,  steamed  slowly  out  in  the  teeth 
of  the  tempest  at  the  rate  of  half/  a  knot  an  hour,  two  men  with 
loaded  revolvers  standing  at  each  door  leading  to  the  engine 
rooms  to  force  those  in  charge  to  keep  up  at  the  risk  of  an 
explosion  the  dangerously  high  steam  pressure  necessary  for  the 
feat.  The  crew  of  the  Trenton  cheered  her  as  she  passed  out 
to  safety  in  the  open  sea,  and  the  admiral  ordered  the  band  to 
strike  up  a  note  of  triumph.  On  board  the  Vandelia  the  captain 
ordered  a  boat  to  be  lowered,  a  crazy  thought  in  such  a  sea.  The 
officer  to  whom  the  order  was  given  remonstrated.  "Am  I  the 
captain  of  this  ship?"  roared  his  indignant  superior.  "Aye,  aye, 
sir,"  was  the  reply,  and  the  boat  was  manned  and  lowered.  No 
sooner  did  she  strike  the  water  than  she  was  smashed  to  atoms 
and  her  unhappy  crew  were  overwhelmed  by  the  waves.  The 
officer  who  gave  the  order  gazed  for  a  moment,  then  rushed  away, 
stark,  staring  mad  The  captain  walked  up  and  down  on  the  poop 
between  two  gatling  guns,  when  a  heavy  sea  struck  the  ship, 
wrenched  one  of  the  guns  from  its  fastenings,  and  flung  it  with 
fearful  violence   fair  in  his  teeth,   smashing  his   skull   and  dashing 
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out  his  brains,  and  the  crew  stood  aghast  and  wondered  if  they 
had  seen  a  judgment. 

But  it  is  needless  to  dwell  on  these  particulars ;  the  story 
is  well  known.  The  demonstration  of  the  nations  had  come  to 
naught  and  the  Europeans  were  for  the  time  being  helpless.  Les 
Missions  thus  alludes  to  the  incident  and  its  immediate  conse- 
quences : 

"This  had  put  an  end  to  the  independence  of  the  archipelago 
had  it  not  been  for  the  cyclone  of  March  16,  1889,  which  hurled  the 
American  and  German  ships  on  the  rocks.  This  was  a  good  oppor- 
tunity for  Mataafa  to  avenge  himself.  He  did  so,  like  a  Christian. 
These  men  a  prey  to  the  tempest,  were  his  enemies/  cried  Cardinal 
Moran  at  a  public  meeting  in  Sydney,  'yet  he  hastens  to  send  to 
their  succor  his  chieftains  and  soldiers  he  orders  his  police  guards 
to  maintain  order;  and  he  makes  himself  obeyed  to  such  a  point, 
that  in  a  disaster,  that  at  other  times  might  have  brought  forth 
great  thefts  and  crimes,  not  a  single  coin  has  been  pilfered.'  The 
tempest  over,  he  aided  in  refloating  the  German  ship,  the  Olga ; 
we  shall  see  the  gratitude  that  civilized  people  showed  him." 

That  this  disaster  had  prevented  a  war  between  the  three 
powers,  we  can  gather  from  what  has  already  been  said.  An 
opportunity  was  now  given  to  consider  the  situation  more  calmly 
and  to  resume  the  conference  begun  in  '87.  The  following  extract 
from  Mr.  Gresham's  report  briefly  sums  up  the  situation.  After 
referring  to  the  war  that  broke  out  in  '88  between  Mataafa  and 
Tamasese,  he  says :  "The  incidents  of  the  ensuing  war  it  is  un- 
necessary now  to  recapitulate,  but  they  served  to  complicate  a  situ- 
ation already  sufficiently  difficult.  Much  feeling  was  aroused 
and  an  appropriation  of  half  a  million  dollars  was  made  by  Congress 
for  the  protection  of  the  interests  of  the  United  States.  Our 
squadron  in  Samoan  waters  was  reinforced,  only  to  be  destroyed 
later  by  a  hurricane  in  the  port  of  Apia-  Nor  was  the  tension 
relieved  until  February,  1889,  when  an  agreement  was  reached 
for  a  renewal  of  the  conference  between  the  three  treaty  powers." 
The  conference  met  on  June  14,  1889,  and  with  its  commence- 
ment ended  the  second  period  of  Samoan  history  and  the  new  era 
of  authorized  interference  began. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  TRIPARTITE  GOVERNMENT.      MYSTERIES   OF   STATECRAFT 
mataafa's  REWARD. 

In  the  last  chapter  we  left  the  legal  king,  Malietoa,  deposed 
and  in  exile;  Tamasese,  the  nominal  king,  appointed  by  the  Ger- 
mans, defeated  and  flying  to  the  protection  of  his  allies,  whilst 
Mataafa,  the  choice  of  the  people,  remained  in  undisputed  exercise 
of  all  authority.  Meanwhile  the  powers,  with  no  very  friendly 
disposition  toward  each  other,  were  sending  their  representatives 
to  Berlin  to  settle  the  Samoan  question  once  for  all  Before  de- 
scribing the  results  of  this  conference,  we  shall  quote  a  remark  of 
Mr.  Tripp  taken  from  his  report  made  in  1889  on  the  working 
of  this  government.  "We  are  of  opinion,"  he  writes,  "that  the 
original  act  of  Berlin  was  drafted  and  has  been  construed  in  too 
rigid  a  manner,  and  that  greater  elasticity  in  its  provisions  would 
have  a  beneficial  effect." 

The  dispositions  in  which  the  negotiators  entered  upon  their 
duties  were  influenced  by  the  standpoint  of  their  respective  govern- 
ments, which,  in  the  case  of  England  and  Germany,  were  very 
different  from  the  traditional  way  in  which  the  United  States  looked 
at  such  questions.  Commissioner  Bates,  when  considering  the 
question  of 'authorized  interference  in  Samoa  by  foreign  govern- 
ments, called  attention  to  these  different  points  of  view  of  the 
three  powers  concerned.  This  was  in  1886  in  connection  with 
the  conference  of  the  following  year,  but  what  he  then  said  may 
be  applied  to  the  present  occasion.     He  speaks  as  follows : 

"It  would  require  much  less  opportunity  for  observation  than 
I  have  had  to  convince  a  candid  mind  that  the  basis  of  the  interest 
shown  by  most  foreign  governments  in  the  South  Sea  Islands  rests, 
after  all,  upon  a  selfish  foundation.  Where  such  influence  is 
exerted,  as  has  often  happened,  solely  for  the  purpose  of  supporting 
the  pretensions  or  upholding  the  so-called  interests  of  citizens  or 
subjects  of  the  power  interfering,  it,  in  many  cases,  simply  inten- 
sifies and  magnifies  their  most  selfish  and  unbeneficent  influence 
upon  the  native  chiefs  by  giving  to  it  the  backing  of  a  strong  and, 
to  them,  irresistible  power.  It  is  indisputable  that  this  alleged 
protection  of  private  interests  is  the  gateway  through  which  foreign 
domination  has  entered  into  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  and,  without 
any  right  or  title  except  that  by  which  the  lion  appropriates  the 
quarry  slain  by  the  jackal,  it  has  been  applied  upon  so  enlarged  a 
scale  that  there  now  remain  three  principal  groups  of  islands  whose 
autonomy  is  respected  by  the  great  powers. 

"From  my  friendly  conferences  with  the  British  and  German 
commissioners  I  was  led  to  conclude  that  their  habits  of  thought 
tended  strongly  to  the  idea  that  the  right  of  arbitrary  interference 
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with  the  government  of  semi-civilized  people  and  control  over  its  sub- 
jects sprung  directly  from  the  mere  fact  of  the  residence  in  the 
country  of  subjects  of  their  respective  governments,  and  had  re- 
lations mainly  if  not  exclusively  to  the  magnitude  of  property 
interests  acquired  by  them  there.  This  view  would  be  the  natural 
result  of  the  practice  of  European  governments  of  annexing  or 
assuming  protectorates  at  will  over  any  such  country  in  which 
their  subjects  had  settled  and  acquired  property  interests.  The 
German  commissioner  always  insisted  upon  the  right  of  a  predom- 
inating influence  for  Germany,  and  strongly  urged  that  German 
interests  were  of  greater  magnitude  than  those  of  any  other 
nationality.  The  British  commissioner,  pursuant  to  his  instructions, 
opposed  any  individual  predominance  as  among  the  three  powers, 
but  nevertheless  contested  the  position  of  our  German  colleague 
as   to   the   relative   importance   of   German    interests. 

"I  was  not,  and  am  not  now,  after  much  reflection  upon  the 
subject,  prepared  to  admit  that  in  this  age  of  the  world  mere 
possession  of  power  to  do  so  carries  the  right  to  destroy  the 
government  of  a  country  like  Samoa,  and  to  create  a  new  one  at 
will,  dependent  for  its  existence  and  continuance  upon  what  is,  in 
reality,  the  brute  force  of  the  foreign  powers,  although  applied 
according  to  modern  methods.  I  believe  and  so  expressed  myself 
to  the  commissioners  of  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  that  any 
action  of  our  governments  respecting  Samoa  would  not  rest  upon 
the  mere  existence  of  American  interests  or  property  in  that  coun- 
try. While  this  would  be  protected  independently  of  any  inter- 
ference with  the  government  of  the  country,  the  action  now  being 
taken  rests  upon  the  broader  ground  of  a  national,  and  not  an 
individual  interest  in  the  preservation  of  some  neutral  ground  in 
the  Pacific." 

These  remarks,  though  written  at  an  earlier  period  than  the 
one  under  consideration,  will  serve  to  show  the  attitude  adopted 
by  the  representatives  of  the  three  powers  during  the  present 
negotiations. 

Mr.  Gresham's  report  in  1894  furnishes  us  with  a  notion  of 
the  results  of  the  deliberations  of  the  Berlin  conference.  He 
writes  as  follows :  "On  June  14,  1889,  there  was  concluded  the 
General  Act  of  Berlin  'for  the  neutrality  and  autonomous  govern- 
ment of  the  Samoan  Islands.' 

"Before  proceeding  to  the  consideration  of  this  treaty  and 
of  its  results,  it  is  proper  to  advert  to  the  fact  that  in  the  instruc- 
tions given  our  negotiators  at  Berlin  it  did  not  escape  observation 
that  our  course  toward  Samoa  had  involved  us  in  a  departure 
from  our  established  policy.  It  has  already  been  shown  that 
in  the  conference  of  1887  the  United  States  presented  a  plan  to 
establish  through  identic,  yet  separate  and  independent  treaties 
with  Samoa,  an  executive  council,  to  consist  of  the  Samoan  king 
and  vice-king  and  three  foreigners,  one  of  whom  should  be  nom- 
inated by  each  of  the  three  treaty  powers,  but  who  should  be  ap- 
pointed and  paid  by  the  native  government,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  independent  of  foreign  influence.  Referring  to  this  plan, 
the  instructions  given  by  Mr.  Blaine  to  our  negotiators  at  Berlin  on 
April  11,  1889,  said:     'This  scheme  itself  goes  beyond  the  principle 
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upon  which  the  president  desires  to  see  our  relations  with  the 
Samoan  government  based,  and  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  estab- 
lished policy  of  this  government.  For,  if  it  is  not  a  joint  pro- 
tectorate, to  which  there  are  such  grave  and  obvious  objections, 
it  is  hardly  less  than  that,  and  does  not  in  any  event  promise 
efficient   action.' 

"The  General  Act  of  Berlin,  after  declaring  the  independence 
and  neutrality  of  the  Samoan  Islands  and  stipulating  for  the  pro- 
visional recognition  of  Malietoa  Laupepa  as  king,  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  a  government.  Of  this  government  the  principal 
feature  is  a  supreme  court,  which  consists  of  one  judge,  styled 
Chief  Justice  of  Samoa,  who  is  nominated  by  the  three  treaty 
powers,  or,  if  they  cannot  agree,  by  the  king  of  Sweden  and 
Norway,  and  who  is  empowered  to  appoint  a  clerk  and  a  mar- 
shal.    *        *     *     * 

"The  chief  justice  has  jurisdiction  both  original  and  appellate, 
and  his  decisions  are  final.  He  has  jurisdiction  of  all  questions 
arising  under  the  general  act;  of  any  question  that  may  arise  as 
to  the  election  of  a  king,  or  any  other  chief,  or  else  to  the  validity 
of  any  powers  claimed  by  such  king,  or  chief,  and  also  of  any 
differences  that  may  arise  between  either  of  the  treaty  powers  and 
Samoa.  He  has  power  to  recommend  the  passage  of  laws.  He 
has  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  all  suits  concerning  real  property  in 
Samoa..  ...  In  criminal  cases  he  is  authorized  to  impose 
according  to  the  crime,  the  punishment  prescribed  by  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  of  England,  or  of  Germany,  as  he  shali 
deem  most  appropriate,  though  in  the  case  of  native  Samoans 
and  other  South  Sea  Islanders  he  is  authorized  to  follow  the  laws 
and  customs  of  Samoa. 

"After  the  supreme  court,  the  feature  next  in  order  is  the 
local  government  provided  for  the  municipal  district  of  Apia,  in 
which  there  are  only  about  170  electors.  Of  this  government  the 
principal  organ  is  a  municipal  council,  composed  of  six  members  and 
a  president.  The  president,  who  is  the  chief  executive  of  the 
district,  and  who  is  also  invested  with  the  function  of  advising 
the  king,  'in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  general  act,  and 
not  to  the  prejudice  of  the  rights  of  either  of  the  treaty  powers," 

is  selected  through  the  instrumentality  of  those  powers 

The  municipal  council  in  turn  appoints  a  municipal  magistrate  and 
necessary  subordinate  officers  of  justice  and  of  administration 
within  the  municipality.  But  the  orders  passed  by  the  municipal 
council  have  no  effect  till  approved  by  the  three  foreign  consuls, 
or  if  they  fail  to  agree,  by  the  chief  justice.  In  addition  to  these 
provisions  for  the  permanent  government  of  the  islands,  the  gen- 
eral act  provides  for  a  land  commission  for  the  examination  of 
claims  and  titles  to  lands,  subject  to  the  final  jurisdiction  of  the 
chief  justice.  *  *  *  *  The  general  act  further  provides  a  system 
of  revenue,  consisting  of  import  and  export  duties,  capitation 
taxes  on  Samoans  and  colored  plantation  laborers  other  than  Sa- 
moans,   license   taxes,    and    certain    occasional    duties. 

"It  is  obvious  that  the  machinery  thus  devised  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  islands  is  inaccurately  styled  an  'autonomous  gov- 
ernment.'    It  is  true  that   in  the  first  article  of  the  act  the  con- 
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tracting  parties  declare  that  they  'recognize  the  independence  of 
the  Samoan  government  and  the  free  right  of  the  natives  to  elect 
their  chief  or  king  and  choose  their  form  of  government  according 
to  their  own  laws  and  customs.'  This  declaration,  however,  only 
adds  force  to  the  fact  that  we  may  look  in  vain  in  all  the  com- 
prehensive framework  of  the  treaty  for  a  single  provision  that 
secures  to  the  nominal  and  unsalaried  king  or  to  the  natives  either 
independence  or  any  substantial  part  in  the  exercise  of  the  executive, 
legislative,  or  judicial  powers  of  the  government.  All  these  powers 
are  in  reality  discharged  by  foreign  officials  actually  chosen  bv  the 
treaty  powers  and  backed  up  by  their  force  and  their  funds.  The 
so-called  'autonomous  government'  is  more  than  a  joint  protec- 
torate. It  is  in  substance  and  in  form  a  tripartite  foreign  govern- 
ment, imposed  upon  the  natives  and  supported  and  administered 
jointly  by  the  three  treaty  powers.  Such  is  the  arrangement  to 
which  the  United  States,  in  the  pursuit  of  its  new  policy,  has  com- 
mitted itself  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  so-called  neutrality 
of  these  distant  islands. 

'In  due  time  the  Samoan  government  gave  its  formal  adherence 
to  the  treaty  and  it  was  put  into  operation.  An  election  of  king 
by  the  so-called  chiefs  was  held  and  resulted  in  the  choice  of 
Malietoa,  of  whom  the  powers  had,  however,  already  renewed 
their  recognition." 

The  new  constitution  given  to  Samoa  did  not  find  favor  with 
the  press  either  in  America  or  Germany.  The  Frankfurter  Zeltung 
writes  as  follows :  "It  is  strange  that  even  in  America,  which 
has  achieved  in  the  Samoan  treaty  all  it  could  desire,  ceriv.in 
papers  are  now  expressing  other  than  perfect  satisfaction  with  it. 
As  a  fact  these  are  the  only  papers  which  disapprove  the  govern- 
ment of  President  Harrison  and  of  his  Secretary  of  State,  Mr. 
Blaine,  on  principle.  One  of  the  papers  writes :  'The  suspicion 
has  existed  for  some  time  that  in  the  division  of  Samoan  spoils 
between  Bismarck  and  Blaine  the  former  got  the  oyster,  the 
latter  the  shell.  This  expectation  becomes  conviction  when  the 
text  of  the  Samoan  treaty  is  read.'  We  have  sought  in  vain  in 
American  papers  for  any  grounds  for  these  queer  utterances,  whose 
only  purpose  can  be  a  cheap  criticism  of  the  administration.  Such 
international  questions  are  judged,  on  the  whole,  more  impartially 
in  Germany  than  in  America."  This  is  from  a  Radical  organ.  The 
Moderate  and  extremely  conservative  papers  uttered  strong  com- 
plaints of  the  treatment  Germany  had  received.  All  seemed  to  look 
at  the  matter  from   a  point  of  view   of   self-interest. 

Before  quoting  further  from  Mr.  Gresham's  report,  which 
brings  before  us  the  leading  features  of  Samoan  history  up  till 
1894,  from  the  standpoint  of  a  much-disgusted  Secretary  of  State, 
we  shall  try  to  make  some  division  of  the  ten  years  under  consider- 
ation from  the  date  of  the  framing  of  the  act  in  '89  to  the  arrival 
of  the  Philadelphia  at  Apia  in  1899.  Three  periods  naturally 
suggest  themselves;  the  first  extending  from  the  meeting  of  the 
conference  to  the  exile  of  Mataafa  in  1893.  This  Mr.  Gresham  deals 
with.  The  second  is  the  period  of  the  Samoan  patriot's  exile 
from  August,  '93.  to  September  18,  1898;  the  third  then  begins  and 
lasts  till  the  arrival  of  the  Philadelphia  in  March,  '99,  when  Samoan 
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history  blends  with  that  of  our  hero.  With  regard  to  the  govern- 
ment and  its  various  functionaries,  its  chief  justice,  its  native  king 
and  his  adviser,  who  was  also  president  of  the  municipal  council 
and  chief  executive,  the  members  of  the  council,  the  consuls,  and  the 
land  commissioners,  we  may  say  once  for  all  there  was  a  total  lack 
of  harmony  amongst  them.  National  prejudices  frequently  prevailed 
over  desire  for  the  common  good  and  ludicrous  exhibitions  of 
wounded  personal  vanity  and  disappointed  greed  made  a  laughing 
stock  of  certain  individuals,  and  brought  the  whole  government 
into  contempt  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Mr.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  who,  perhaps  attracted  by  a 
new  era  of  peace  and  prosperity  for  Samoa  under  the  newly-born 
constitution,  came  to  this  trouble-stricken  land  to  spend  the  evening 
of  his  days,  has  recorded  vividly  the  absurd  and  selfish  intrigues  of 
the  various  factions  during  the  first  period  of  this  decade,  and  has 
at  the  same  time  vindicated  with  his  eloquent  pen  the  misrepresented 
actions  of  the  natives,  especially  those  of  the  much  abused  Matlifa. 
We  know  how  he  thereby  earned  for  himself  the  love  of  this  af- 
fectionate but  restless  people.  To  his  pages  we  refer  the  curious. 
We  shall,  however,  glance  over  briefly  some  of  the  events  that 
took  place.  First  came  the  difficulty  of  filling  the  office  of  chief 
justice,  for  no  agreement  among  themselves  could  be  arrived  at  by 
the  powers.  The  matter  was  therefore  left  in  the  hands  of  the  king 
of  Sweden  and  Norway,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  treaty. 
The  king  appointed  Mr.  Cedercrantz,  who  assumed  office  in 
1890. 

In  1891  the  noble  baron,  Frhr.  Senfft  von  Pilsach,  president  of 
the  municipal  council,  chief  executive  of  Samoa,  and  Adviser  to  the 
king  of  that  realm,  found  himself  at  variance  with  the  consuls  and 
members  of  his  council,  and  with  certain  irresponsible  persons  who 
had  obtained  the  ear  of  his  majesty  which  should  have  been  re- 
served only  for  the  sage  whispers  of  Baron  Frhr.  Senfft  von 
Pilsach.  It  may  be  that  his  channel  of  communication  with  the 
king  was  somewhat  at  fault  and  his  official  councils  were  dam- 
aged in  transmission,  for  he  had  to  use  as#  an  interpreter  one  of 
the  members  of  the  London  Missionary  Society;  it  may  have  been 
due  to  the  bad  taste  of  the  king ;  but,  whatever  were  the  reasons, 
the  irresponsible  persons  managed  to  make  themselves  more  pleasing 
to  the  dusky  monarch,  and  Baron  von  Pilsach,  unable  to  bear  the 
indignity,  sent  in  his  resignation — which  was  not  accepted.  How- 
ever, his  troubles  continuing,  he  sent  it  in  once  more;  and  the 
process  becoming  periodical,  he  was  at  length  relieved  from  his 
duties  and  faded  out  of  Samoan  history.  It  must  be  confessed  that 
the  baron  was  treated  rather  shabbily  on  one  occasion  by  Malietoa, 
when  that  potentate,  after  listening  to  his  adviser's  patriotic  request 
that  German  currency  might  be  legalized  in  the  islands,  referred 
the  question  to  his  parliament  or  faipule,  not,  as  the  king  explained, 
that  they  understood  the  least  thing  about  such  questions,  but  merely 
as  a  matter  of  form.  The  baron  remonstrated,  but  we  may  imagine 
his  state  of  mind  when  he  learned  that  that  sapient  body  to  whom 
his  measure  of  financial  reform  had  been  referred  had  unanimously 
rejected  it. 

The  chief  justice  also  had  troubles  of  his  own.     In  '92  his  col- 
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leagues  reported  him  for  being  absent  from  Samoa  without  leave. 
After  some  correspondence  on  the  subject,  matters  were  smoothed 
over,  but  in  1893  he  also  sent  in  his  resignation  on  the  plea  of 
ill-health.  Before  resigning,  the  chief  justice  had  advanced  other 
reasons  for  his  action,  namely,  that  his  position  was  an  impossible 
one  and  the  Samoan  treaty  a  farce.  The  Berlin  correspondent  of 
the  London  Times  for  April  8,  1893,  speaking  on  this  point,  says : 
"Herr  von  Cedercrantz  was  right  in  applying  the  term  'a  comedy' 
to  the  Samoan  convention  of  1889,  but  the  question  forces  itself  upon 
us  whether  the  chief  justice  had  done  his  best  to  put  a  better  face 
upon  the  matter.  This  question  must  unfortunately  be  answered 
in  the  negative." 

In  an  article  written  on  May  18,  1893,  the  Times  deals  rather 
more  severely  with  himself  and  his  colleague,  Baron  von  Pilsach. 
"Mr.  Stevenson  has  not  written,  it  would  seem,  too  strongly  about 
the  state  of  things  in  Samoa  and  the  behavior  of  Baron  Senfft 
von  Pilsach  and  Chief  Justice  Cedercrantz.  Those  who  suspected 
that  a  master  of  historical  romance  and  a  humorist  of  rare  ingenuity 
had,  on  a  slender  basis  of  fact,  constructed  a  story  of  phantasy 
vying  with  the  'Treasure  Island,'  should  read  the  'Further  corre- 
spondence respecting  the  affairs  of  Samoa,'  just  issued  as  a  blue 
book.  In  official  documents,  some  of  them  under  the  hand  of 
Baron  Senfft  von  Pilsach  himself,  he  appears  as  absurd  a  personage 
as  in  the  letters  from  Dr.  Stevenson,  which  we  have  from  time 
to  time  published.  Far  from  being  the  inventor  of  imaginary 
grievances  and  grotesque  dignitaries,  the  latter  is  only  the  spokesman 
of  a  community,  once  amused,  but  long  ago  indignant,  at  the  antics 
of  official  comedians.  Mr.  Stevenson  is  not  a  harsher  critic  of  the 
reign  of  petty  tyranny  and  licensed  extravaganza  at  Apia  than  our 
consul-general  and  the  members  of  the  municipal  council.  Under 
the  Berlin  treaty,  which  gave  it  effect,  three  of  the  great  powers 
control  Samoa ;  Mr.  Otto  Cedercrantz,  a  Swedish  lawyer,  was 
appointed  chief  justice,  and  a  little  later  Baron  Senfft  von  Pilsach, 
a  regierungs-assessor  in  the  Prussian  service,  was  nominated  pres- 
ident of  the  municipal  council.  Since  those  worthies  set  foot  on 
the  islands  peace  has  deserted  them,  and  for  about  18  months 
almost  every  foreign  mail  must  have  brought  our  foreign  office, 
the  German  chancery,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  at  Washington, 
dispatches  complaining  of  something  done  or  omitted  by  these 
officials.  Mr.  Stevenson  may  have  made  too  much  of  a  few 
incidents,  and  failed  to  mention  all  condoning  circumstances.  He 
may  have  credited  the  chief  justice  and  the  ex-regierungs-assessor 
with  a  vein  of  comedy  of  which  they  were  innocent.  But  in  the 
official  history  is  abundant  corroboration  of  the  substance  of  his 
charges." 

The  Times  then  goes  on  to  enumerate  some  of  these  charges, 
such  as  the  snubbing  of  the  Samoan  land  commissioners,  his  de- 
parture from  the  islands  on  a  vacation  during  a  crisis  when  a 
revolt  had  broken  out  amongst  the  natives,  his  claiming  personal 
exemption  from  the  payment  of  duties  and  taxes,  and  his  making 
decisions  which  Lord  Rosebery  and  the  German  foreign  office 
declared  to  be  ultra  vires.  With  regard  to  Baron  von  Pilsach  the 
article    states    he    "had    made    up    his    mind    not    to    be    outdone    in 
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arbitrariness  by  the  chief  justice,"  and  quotes  the  consul-general 
as  writing  to  Lord  Salisbury  that  "the  municipal  president,  in 
his  capacity  of  adviser  to  the  king  has  assumed  the  position  of 
dictator  to  the  Samoan  government-"  The  article  then  continues : 
"He  had  apparently  come  to  Upolu  with  the  notion  that  the  govern- 
ment could  not  manage  its  affairs  and  that  the  business  of  an 
adviser  was  to  give  orders  and  meddle  as  much  as  possible.  After 
describing  some  financial  transactions  of  the  baron's  we  are  told 
that  the  final  result,  according  to  the  consul-general,  was  that  "the 
various  officials  are  unable  to  draw  their  salaries,  and  there  is  no 
money  even  to  pay  the  police." 

Mr.  Stevenson  has  been  only  too  completely  justified  by  the 
story  of  beaurocratic  blindness,  pompous  inefficiency  and  financial 
disaster  told  in  the  official  records.  There  are  always  elements  of 
trouble  and  danger  in  Samoa.  The  respect  of  the  natives  for  the 
government  is  small.  Mataafa,  the  plotting  pretender  to  the 
crown,  sits  hard  by,  as  Mr.  Stevenson  has  often  reminded  us, 
and  sees  the  blunders  of  high  authorities  do  more  for  him  than 
he  could  ever  hope  from  the  spears  of  his  followers ;  and  the  fear 
must  be  that,  if  the  official  comedians  remain  much  longer  on 
the  stage,  their  concentrated  folly  may  have  a  tragic  ending." 

As  a  result  of  the  failure  of  the  other  officials,  the  burden 
of  such  government  as  was  carried  on  fell  on  the  consuls,  much  as 
in  the  days  before  the  treaty,  with  the  additional  disadvantage  that 
their  good  intentions  were  hampered  by  their  colleagues  in  other 
departments,  while  their  selfish  ones  effected  as  much  evil  as  for- 
merly. When  any  crisis  had  to  be  met  arising  from  revolt  of  the 
natives,  who  under  their  incapable  rulers  had  become  most  un- 
manageable, men-of-war's-men,  as  usual,  were  called  upon,  and 
the  good  or  bad  result  of  their  action  depended  on  the  discretion 
of  individuals.  The  services  of  the  warships  were  required  in 
1893,  for  Mataafa's  followers  had  then  broken  out  into  open 
rebellion,  and  Malietoa  and  the  consuls  called  for  aid,  which  was 
given  after  some  demur.  This  led  to  the  deportation  of  Mataafa  and 
his  chiefs,  the  only  means  that  suggested  themselves  for  securing 
peace.  In  order  to  understand  a  little  better  how  this  came  about, 
we  must  go  back  to  the  time  of  the  inception  of  the  new  constitution 
and  review  the  history  of  its  effect  on  the  natives. 

Les  Missions  says :  "The  consuls  recalled  Malietoa  from  exile 
to  replace  Tamasese.  The  same  rivalries  provoked  once  more 
similar  conflicts.  Three-fourths  of  the  Samoans  refused  to  obey 
Malietoa,  'the  white  man's  king.'  They  took  up  arms  again  in 
1892.  Mataafa  constrained  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  party, 
sustained  the  violent  attacks  of  Malietoa."  All  this  may  be  readily 
understood  if  we  consider  that  Mataafa,  at  the  very  beginning  of 
the  new  era,  was  robbed  of  a  power  and  dignity  which  he  had 
enjoyed  with  the  consent  of  the  majority  of  his  people  ever  since 
his  defeat  of  Tamasese  in  '88,  and  had  employed  that  power  for 
the  benefit  of  his  enemies  during  the  hurricane,  and  was  now  com- 
pelled to  witness  the  exaltation  of  the  despised  puppet  of  the  white 
man,  Laupepa,  to  the  honors  of  which  he  had  been  deprived.  His 
personal  and  patriotic  sentiments  were  naturally  aroused.  He  was 
asked  at  first  to  reside  at  Mulinuu  and  assist  the  government,  but 
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he  did  not  stay  there  long;  for  yielding  to  the  persuasions  of  his 
supporters,  he  withdrew  and  set  up  his  court  at  Malie  in  his  own 
district.  Here  Malietoa  strove  to  extend  his  authority,  but  in  vain ; 
and  at  length,  as  we  have  seen,  that  helpless  monarch  and  the  consuls 
called  on  the  warships  of  the  powers  to  assist  him-  This  they 
refused  to  do  for  some  time.  In  the  meantime  the  old  patriot  was 
a  great  center  of  attraction  and  received  many  visitors,  amongst 
others  Stevenson,  who  has  given  us  the  following  pen  picture  of 
the  hardy  rebel : 

"Ths  centerpiece  of  all  is  the  high  chief  himself,  Mataafa, 
king — or  not  king — or  king-claimant — of  Samoa.  All  goes  to  him, 
all  comes  from  him.  Native  deputations  bring  him  gifts  and  are 
feasted  in  return.  White  travellers,  to  their  indescribable  irritation, 
are  (on  his  approach)  waved  from  his  path  by  his  armed  guards. 
He  summons  his  dancers  by  the  note  of  a  bugle.  He  sits  nightly 
at  home  before  a  semicircle  of  talking  men  from  many  quarters 
of  the  island,  delivering  and  hearing  those  ornate  and  elegant 
orations  in  which  the  Samoan  heart  delights.  About  himself  and 
all  his  surroundings  there  breathes  a  striking  sense  of  order,  tran- 
quilit3r  and  native  plenty.  He  is  of  a  tall  and  powerful  person, 
sixty  years  of  age,  white-haired  and  with  a  white  mustache ;  his 
eyes  bright  and  quiet,  his  jaw  perceptibly  overhung,  which  gives 
him  something  of  the  expression  of  a  benevolent  mastiff;  his  man- 
ners dignified,  though  insinuating,  with  the  air  of  a  Catholic  pre- 
late. He  was  never  married,  and  a  natural  daughter  attends  upon 
his  guests.  Long  since  he  made  a  vow  of  chastity — 'to  live  as  our 
Lord  lived  on  this  earth' — and  Polynesians  report  with  bated 
breath  that  he  has  kept  it.  On  all  such  points,  true  to  his  Catholic 
training,  he  is  inclined  to  be  even  rigid.  Lauati,  the  pivot  of  Savaii, 
has  recently  repudiated  his  wife  and  taken  a  fairer ;  and  when  I  was 
last  at  Malie,  Mataafa  (with  a  strange  superiority  to  his  own 
interests)  had  but  just  dispatched  a  reprimand.  In  his  immediate 
circle,  in  spite  of  the  smoothness  of  his  ways,  he  is  said  to  be 
more  respected  than  beloved ;  and  his  influence  is  the  child  rather  of 
authority  than  of  popularity.  No  Samoan  grandee  now  living  need 
have  attempted  that  which  he  has  accomplished  during  the  last 
twelve  months  with  unimpaired  prestige,  not  only  to  withhold 
his  followers  from  war,  but  send  them  to  be  judged  in  the  camp  of 
their  enemies  at  Mulinuu.  And  it  is  a  matter  of  debate  whether 
such  a  triumph  of  authority  was  ever  possible  before.  Speaking 
for  myself,  I  have  visited  and  dwelt  in  almost  every  seat  of  the 
Polynesian  race,  and  have  met  but  one  man  who  gave  me  a  stronger 
impression  of  character  and  parts." 

There  were  reasons  why  everybody  in  Samoa  did  not  look  on 
Mataafa  and  native  affairs  with  the  eyes  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 
Indeed,  that  gentleman  had  reason  to  fear  that  the  expression  of 
his  views  had  given  offense  to  some  in  high  authority  in  the 
Pacific.  Early  in  1893  an  ordinance  was  issued  by  Her  Majesty's 
high  commissioner  for  the  western  Pacific,  directed  against  "sedi- 
tion toward  the  government  of  Samoa,"  which  term  was  to  "em- 
brace all  practices,  whether  by  word,  deed,  or  writing,  having  for 
their  object  to  bring  about  in  Samoa  discontent  or  dissatisfaction, 
public  disturbance,  civil  war,  hatred  or  contempt  toward  the  king 
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or  government  of  Samoa,  or  the  laws  or  constitution  of  the  country, 
and  generally  to  promote  public  disorder  in  Samoa."  Stevenson 
seems  to  have  taken  this  as  aimed  at  himself  and  in  February, 
1893,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Times  in  which  he  called  attention  to  the 
ordinance  and  says :  "My  letters  have  been  complained  of,  my  state- 
ments called  in  question,  and  I  was  content  to  wait  until  facts 
and  the  publication  of  official  papers  should  justify  me.  This  new 
style  of  controversy  appears  more  barbarous-  I  am  content  to 
take  that  also.  If  any  further  scandal  happen,  I  shall  take  the 
freedom  to  report  it  to  your  paper,  and  endure  my  three  months 
in  Apia  jail  with  as  much  patience  as  I  may."  Mr.  Stevenson  did 
not  go  to  jail  and  the  ordinance  was  somewhat  modified. 

We  have  said  that  personal  reasons  influenced  Mataafa  in  his 
resistence  of  the  government.  But  there  were  also  others  of  a  more 
general  nature  which  affected  the  greater  part  of  the  native  popula- 
tion. At  all  times  they  had  an  inveterate  reluctance  to  submit  to  a 
centralized  government,  or,  as  Mr.  Gresham  says,  "to  any  govern- 
ment, as  government  is  understood  among  civilized  nations.  They 
refused  to  heed  the  warrants  of  the  supreme  court,  and  it  became 
necessary  to  invoke  the  assistance  of  a  man-of-war  for  their  enforce- 
ment. They  also  manifested,  though  not  for  the  first  time,  an 
aversion  to  the  payment  of  capitation  taxes,  and  it  became  necessary 
to  resort  to  coercive  measures  in  order  to  collect  them."  Indeed, 
the  Samoan  marshal  seems  to  have  had  unpleasant  experiences 
whenever  he  called  at  Malie.  Mr.  Blacklock,  the  American  vice- 
consul,  writing  in  a  somewhat  different  strain  from  Mr.  Stevenson 
on  December  6,  1892,  says :  "Ever  since  Mataafa's  establishment  at 
Malie  he  has  endeavored  to  gather  strength,  and  there  is  not  the 
slightest  doubt,  had  he  been  successful  in  getting  sufficient  follow- 
ing, he  would  have  made  war  upon  Malietoa.  He  has  done  every- 
thing in  opposing  the  government  except  making  war ;  he  has  defied 
its  courts,  obstructed  its  officials  in  the  execution  of  their  duties, 
harbored  refugees  from  justice,  succored  and  supported  prisoners 
escaped  from  prison,  and  at  the  present  moment  is  living  in  open 
defiance  of  the  king  and  government  and  all  the  laws  of  the  country, 
keeping  up  an  armed  force  and  plundering  foreigners'  plantations 
for  subsistence.  Time  and  again  have  white  officials  who  went 
to  Malie  with  warrants  for  the  arrest  of  offenders  been  driven 
away  by  Mataafa's  soldiers  and  warned  against  attempting  any  arrest 
under  penalty  of  death."  After  pointing  out  the  difficulties  of  a 
joint  military  movement  against  the  rebel,  he  goes  on  to  say:  "I 
thoroughly  agree  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  let  things  remain  as 
they  are ;  they  will  never  completely  right  themselves.  This  Mataafa 
movement  must  be  stamped  out  once  and  for  all,  thoroughly  and 
completely,  and  the  natives  taught  that  a  treaty  made  with  three 
powers  like  the  United  States,  England  and  Germany  means  some- 
thing. What  must  be  considered  is  the  best  way  of  doing  this." 
Then  after  launching  forth  against  Mataafa's  unbridled  ambition, 
he  gives  his  own  suggestion  in  the  following  words :  "My  sug- 
gestion for  the  adjustment  of  the  present  existing  unsatisfactory 
state  of  affairs  here  is,  amend  the  few  bad  parts  in  the  treaty 
which  have  been  pointed  out  at  different  times ;  appoint  a  new  chief 
justice;  dispense  entirely  with  the  office  of  president;  let  the  treaty 
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powers  send  here  two  ships  each,  prepared  to  go  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity if  necessary,  and  then  the  suggestions  of  the  German  gov- 
ernment could  be  carried  out,  as  the  plan  of  operations  laid  down 
by  it  is  a  good  one,  and  quite  practicable  if  sufficient  force  is 
visible-" 

The  plan  of  the  German  government  seems  to  have  been  to 
make  a  big  demonstration  both  by  land  and  sea  and  surround  and 
capture  Mataafa.  Objections  to  this  course  seem  to  have  come 
from  experienced  naval  commanders,  and  any  action  of  the  sort 
was  postponed  for  some  time ;  but  in  the  meantime  Judge  Ceder- 
crantz  was  urging  Malietoa  to  make  war  on  his  vassal  in  order 
to  compel  him  to  respect  the  decrees  of  the  supreme  court. 

Other  people  besides  Mr.  Stevenson  were  in  danger  of  getting 
into  trouble  on  account  of  their  sympathies  with  the  natives. 
The  enemies  of  the  Marist  missionaries  were  again  at  their  old 
work  of  calumny,  accusing  the  fathers  of  encouraging  Mataafa  in 
his  wicked  and  rebellious  courses,  urging  him  to  war  and  resist- 
ence  of  the  government.  On  this  point  Captain  Bickford  of  H.  M. 
S.  Katoomba,  on  board  whose  ship  Mataafa  eventually  surrendered, 
writes  as  follows :  "From  what  I  have  seen  and  heard  while  in 
Samoa,  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  present  troubles  would  never 
have  come  to  a  head  had  the  European  powers  been  represented  by 
one  head.  There  are  five  highly  paid  officials  here  now  with 
very  undefined  powers.  The  result  cannot  naturally  be  successful. 
The  natives,  who  are  by  no  means  fools,  see  and  know  of  the 
divided  counsels  and  want  of  accord,  and  so,  to  a  certain  extent, 
would  be  inclined  to  play  off  one  party  against  the  other. 
Mataafa's  party  undoubtedly  never  believed  that  the  powers  would 
unite  against  him,  and  the  great  difficulty  has  been  that  he,  or 
rather  his  party,  could  never  be  brought  to  understand  that  the 
powers  were  determined  to  act  in  favor  of  the  king.  Had  they 
realized  it  the  trouble  would  never  have  taken  place. 

"A  certain  section  of  the  community  in  Samoa  state,  or  have 
stated,  that  they  consider  that  the  Catholic  mission  here  have  en- 
couraged the  party  of  Mataafa  in  their  action  against  the  govern- 
ment. I  have  taken  some  trouble  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  on  this 
point,  having  communicated  not  only  with  the  fathers  of  the  mis- 
sion, but  with  many  others  who  are  not  in  any  way  connected 
with  them,  either  by  religion  or  otherwise,  and  I  am  perfectly 
convinced  from  what  I  have  heard  that  such  is  really  nothing  but  a 
malignant  invention,  probably  started  by  ignorant,  narrow-minded 
and  bigoted  individuals.  On  the  contrary,  the  one  object  of  the 
mission  has  been  to  endeavor  to  induce  Mataafa  to  clearly  under- 
stand that  the  powers,  having  placed  the  king  where  he  is,  must 
necessarily  support  him,  and  that  it  was  his  duty  in  every  way  not 
to  put  himself  in  opposition  to  the  king's  party,  and  I  believe 
further  that  they  would  have  succeeded  in  their  endeavors  had 
it  not  been  (as  I  stated  before)  that  Mataafa's  party  could  never 
be  got  to  understand  that  the  three  powers  would  act  against 
him,  and  to  this  various  circumstances  have  contributed.  He 
(Mataafa)  is  very  generally  respected  and  looked  upon  as  probably 
the  most  intelligent  chief  in  Samoa;  then,  too,  he,  like  all  Samoa, 
has   seen  the  want  of  accord  between  the  officials.     He  has   also. 
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through  various  visits  that  have  been  paid  him,  got  possibly  rather 
an  enlarged  view  of  his  own  importance,  and  further  finds  it  diffi- 
cult to  forget  that  he  had  been  king,  and  no  doubt  would  still  be 
had  it   not  been   for  the   Berlin   treaty." 

At  length  in  July,  1893,  war  actually  broke  out  ,and  Malietoa 
obtained  a  victory  with  the  assistance  of  some  of  his  old  enemies 
who  had  been  induced  to  desert  Mataafa-  The  German  consul, 
Mr.  Biermann,  writes  as  follows :  "Malietoa  won  his  victory 
by  the  aid  of  the  Tumuas,  who  are,  on  principle,  hostile  to  the 
Malietoas.  The  Tumuas  generally  are  adherents  of  the  old  royal 
family  of  the  Tupuas,  to  which  Tamasese  and  Mataafa  belong. 
This  alliance,  which  is  unnatural,  according  to  Samoan  ideas,  is 
probably  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  Tamasese's  adherents  de- 
sired to  be  revenged  on  Mataafa  for  the  losses  which  they  suffered 
in  1888-89.  Attachment  to  Malietoa  is  certainly  not  the  motive  of 
their  action.  Hints  are  already  occasionally  heard  which  go  to 
show  that  a  reward  for  Tamasese  is  expected  on  account  of  the 
aid  rendered  by  him  to  the  government.  It  will  not  be  at  all 
surprising  if  the  desire  is  soon  openly  expressed  that  Tamasese 
be  created  vice-king,  and  the  step  from  the  position  of  vice-king 
to  that  of  rival  king  is,  in  Samoa  at  least,  not  a  long  one.  Should 
such  a  desire  of  the  Tamasese  people  meet  with  resistance  from 
the  Malietoa  party,  it  is  quite  possible  that  Tamasese  and  Mataafa 
would  bury  their  differences  and  that  the  Tumuas  would  then 
join  issue  with  the  Malietoa  party." 

As  a  result  of  his  defeat  Mataafa  fled  to  Manono,  a  small 
island  between  Upolu  and  Savaii.  The  consuls  and  com- 
manders of  the  three  warships  then  in  Apia  held  a  conference  on 
the  morning  of  July  17.  The  Katoomba  having  arrived  the  day 
before  with  the  news  that  the  treaty  powers  had  reached  an 
agreement  with  regard  to  interfering  against  Mataafa,  the  consuls 
were  unanimously  of  opinion  that,, the  present  was  a  good  oppor- 
tunity for  doing  so.  It  was  decided  they  should  surround  and 
menace  Manono  and  thus  end  the  war.  The  captains  consented  and 
declared  their  readiness  to  set  out  on  the  18th,  provided  that 
Malietoa's  Samoan  supporters  were  then  ready  for  the  attack. 
"A  promise,"  writes  Mr.  Biermann,  "was  readily  given  to  be 
ready  at  nine  o'clock  the  next  morning  to  make  the  attack  on 
Manono,  and  it  was  kept.  About  130  large  boats  with  from  1,500 
to  2,000  men  on  board,  were  on  the  spot  in  good  time.  The  ships 
left  Apia  at  six  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  18th.  The  consuls 
were  on  board  the  English  warship  in  order  to  prepare  the  ultima- 
tum, which  was  to  be  presented  to  Mataafa,  and  to  conduct  any 
further  negotiations  with  the  parties  that  might  be  found  necessary. 
When  Manono  was  reached  the  ultimatum  was  sent  to  Mataafa. 
It  was  therein  declared  that  Manono  would  be  attacked  at  once 
unless  he  accepted  the  terms  offered  and  came  on  board  of  the  British 
warship  in  three  hours.  Shortly  after  11  o'clock  two  French  priests 
who  had  gone  to  Mataafa  from  Apia  during  the  previous  night 
came  on  board  the  Katoomba  with  the  announcement  that  he  and 
his  chiefs  were  prepared  to  capitulate.  At  about  a  quarter  past 
one  Mataafa  himself  came  on  board,  and  his  chiefs  soon  fol- 
lowed."    As  Les   Missions  says :     "Fearing  all  the  time  the  inter- 
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vention  of  the  powers  and  not  wishing  to  prolong  a  disastrous 
struggle,  he  yielded  to  the  advice  of  the  missionaries  and,  in 
order  to  save  the  lives  of  two  thousand  innocent  persons,  whose 
massacre  they  dreaded,  he  surrendered  himself  on  board  an  English 
warship  and  tranquilly  reciting  his  rosary,  resigned  himself  to  the 
loyalty  of  the  Europeans." 


CHAPTER  V. 

A    PATRIOT    IN    EXILE.       MORE    HINTS    ON.   STATECRAFT. 
THE    BOON    OF    AUTONOMY    A    FAILURE. 

Mataafa  and  his  chieftains  were  taken  back  to  Apia,  where  it 
was  decided  that  the  principal  ones  should  be  deported  to  the  island 
of  Fakaofa  in  the  Union  group,  a  few  hundred  miles  north  of 
Samoa,  pending  the  decision  of  the  powers.  On  the  26th  of  July, 
therefore,  Mataafa  and  ten  other  chiefs  were  placed  on  board  the 
German  ship  Sperber  and  started  on  their  journey.  Here  they 
remained  until  the  month  of  September,  by  which  time  it  had  been 
decided  to  exile  them  to  Jaluit  in  the  Marshall  Islands,  far  to  the 
northwest  of  Samoa  on  the  other  side  of  the  equator.  The  Sperber 
was  again  used  to  effect  their  conveyance.  Captain  von  Arnoldi, 
the  commanding  officer,  writes  as  follows  concerning  the  trip : 

"On  the  8th  inst.,  in  the  afternoon,  we  stopped  at  Fakaofa, 
where  the  British  agent  immediately  came  on  board  and  said  he 
was  prepared  to  bring  the  captive  chiefs  on  board  with  very  little 
delay.  As  their  place  of  destination  was  unknown  to  the  chiefs, 
they  came  on  board  very  quickly,  probably  hoping  they  were 
to  be  taken  back  to  Apia.  Consequently,  after  a  delay  of  scarcely 
two  hours,  we  were  able  to  continue  our  voyage  to  the  Marshall 
Islands.  When  the  chiefs  oerceived  that  they  were  not  going 
back  to  Apia  they  were  at  first  greatly  dejected,  but  were  soon 
cheered  up  by  kind  treatment,  two  of  the  officers  being  able  to 
converse  with  them  in  their  own  language.  On  the  17th  of 
September,  in  the  afternoon,  we  anchored  at  Jaluit,  and  at  four 
o'clock  the  Samoans  were  turned  over  to  Dr.  Schmidt,  the 
imperial  commissioner.  The  captives  were  temporarily  lodged  in 
unoccupied  storerooms,  and  lands  were  assigned  them,  on  which 
they  may,  if  they  like,  hereafter  erect  their  huts."  Nine  months 
later  the  imperial  governor-general  at  Jaluit,  Dr.  Irmer,  reported  as 
follows  concerning  his  prisoners : 

"The  prisoners,  twelve  in  number,  and  all  ckiefs,  with  the 
exception  of  Tusi  Tusi,  Mataafa's  secretary  and  servant,  are  for 
the  present  occupying  quarters  in  the  vacant  lot  in  the  rear  of 
the  governor-general's  residence,  where  they  have  built  their  huts 
of  native  material  in  a  healthy  place.  In  addition  to  these  men, 
Mataafa's  niece  lives  there,  she  having  been  brought  with  them 
when  they  came  here,  by  the  German  warship  from  the  Ellice 
group,  and  also  a  Samoan  woman  who  had  lived  here  for  some 
time  previous  to  the  arrival  of  her  countrymen.  The  manner 
in  which  the  prisoners  are  lodged,  very  near  to  me,  where  they  are 
constantly  under  supervision  both  by  day  and  night,  seems  to  be 
the  most  suitable,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  place  is  at  a 
considerable   distance   from   the   house   of   the   chief  of  police   and 
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from  those  of  the  other  white  men.  Moreover  another  special  po- 
liceman, Tarpaulin  by  name,  who  is  a  native  of  the  Ellice  group 
near  Samoa,  and  who  speaks  both  English  and  Samoan,  carne  here 
about  three  weeks  ago  for  the  purpose  of  interpreting  for  them 
and  keeping  a  close  watch  upon  them.  He  has  built  himself  a 
hut  next  to  that  of  Mataafa  and  reports  to  me  daily  all  that 
takes  place  in  the  Samoan  camp. 

It  is  rather  a  difficult  matter  to  furnish  the  Samoans  with 
an  adequate  supply  of  food,  inasmuch  as  many  articles  of  con- 
sumption, such  as  bread-fruit,  yams,  bananas,  etc.,  which  they  had 
in  abundance  in  Samoa,  are  quite  scarce  here.  They  complain  a 
good  deal  of  the  lack  of  pork.  Still,  I  do  everything  in  my 
power  to  make  their  privation  less  irksome  to  them.  Beer  is 
furnished  to  them  on  Sundays  and  all  holidays,  and  now  and  then 
they  get  a  pig.  Bread-fruit  is  obtained  by  purchase  from  the  native 
chiefs  and  from  other  islands.  Mataafa,  who  abstains  from  beer 
on  account  of  his  health,  gets  a  bottle  of  wine  on  Sundays  and 
holidays,  and  occasionally  some  cigars.  None  of  the  Samoans 
receive  any  other  spirituous  liquors.  Such  other  things  as  they 
need  for  their  subsistence  are  furnished  to  them  on  my  order  from 
the  store  of  the  Jaluit  Company.  As  they  are  most  skillful  fisher- 
men, not  a  day  passes  on  which  they  do  not  return  from  the 
lagoon  with  an  abundant  mess  of  fish.  Now  and  then,  on  special 
occasions,  they  receive  a  present  in  money  from  the  firm  and  also 
from  me.  They  expect  this,  particularly  when  their  dances  take 
place  and  on  the  occasion  of  their  New  Year  congratulations.  Their 
dances  appear  rather  to  be  grotesque  musical  performances.  The 
principal  part  in  these  dances  is  played  by  the  women,  the  beater  of 
time,  and  the  clown,  the  latter  of  whom  does  all  in  his  power  to 
amuse  the  spectators  by  his  grotesque  leaps  and  grimaces.  Mataafa 
himself  does  not  take  part  in  these  dances,  but  receives  on  such 
occasions  the  homage  of  his^people.  He  always  makes  apologies 
because  the  dancing  is  not  better.  He  attributes  this  to  the  fact 
that  he  has  none  but  persons  who  are  advanced  in  life,  and 
who  no  longer  are  as  agile  as  they  once  were. 

"Mataafa  has  asked,  in  case  it  is  purposed  to  keep  him  here  for 
a  considerable  time,  that  his  three  sons  and  the  wives  of  his  men 

may    be    brought    here The    question    of    sending    the 

Samoan  women  here  was  raised  some  time  ago,  and  I  think  that 
their  presence  could  not  fail  to  make  the  prisoners  more  satisfied 
with  their  lot.  As  to  Mataafa's  sons,  he  would,  I  think,  be  satisfied 
if  he  could  have  the  oldest  one  here  in  Jaluit.  Mataafa  himself 
and  a  number  of  his  men  are  Roman  Catholics,  while  others  are 
Protestants.  He  is,  to  all  apnearances.  very  sincere  in  his  religious 
belief.  I  am  also  assured  of  this  by  Mr.  Vassen,  who  often  con- 
verses with  him  on  religious  subjects  and  gives  him  religious 
comfort.  Mataafa  holds  religious  services  for  his  Samoans.  in 
addition  to  the  Sunday  service,  every  morning  early  and  every 
evening,  in  the  little  Catholic  church  which  was  purchased  some 
time  ago  by  the  Catholic  mission  here,  and  Mr.  Vassen  frequently 
takes  part  in   these  services." 

Whilst  Mataafa  was  thus  passing  his  time  in  captivity,  enjoying 
at  least  the  benefits  of  peace  and  quiet,  things  were  anything  but 
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peaceful  in  his  native  land.  It  might  have  been  thought  in  some 
quarters  that  when  the  prime  mover  in  Samoan  troubles  was  out 
of  the  way  disturbances  would  cease.  But  circumstances  were  such 
as  to  draw  from  Mr.  Gresham  in  concluding  his  report  on  May  9, 
1894,  the  following  remarks:  "Soberly  surveying  the  history  of  our 
relations  with  Samoa,  we  well  may  inquire  what  we  have  gained 
by  our  departure  from  our  established  policy  beyond  the  expenses, 
the  responsibilities,  and  the  entanglements  that  have  so  far  been 
its  only  fruit.  One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  dealing  with  mat- 
ters that  lie  at  a  distance  is  the  fact  that  the  imagination  is  no 
longer  restrained  by  the  contemplation  of  objects  in  their  real  pro- 
portions. Our  experience  in  the  case  of  Samoa  serves  to  sho\t 
that  for  our  usual  exemption  from  the  consequences  of  this  in- 
firmity, we  are  indebted  to  the  wise  policy  that  had  previously  pre- 
served us  from  such  engagements  as  those  embodied  in  the  general 
act  of  Berlin,  which  besides  involving  us  in  an  entangling  alliance, 
has  utterly  failed  to  correct,  if  indeed  it  has  not  aggravated,  the 
very  evils  it  was  destined  to  prevent." 

These  remarks  were  justified  by  what  we  already  know  and  by 
all   that  thereafter  occurred  in   Samoa. 

On  the  resignation  of  the  chief  justice  and  president  of  the 
municipal  council  of  Apia,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded, 
successors  were  duly  appointed.  The  new  chief  justice  was  Mr- 
Henry  C.  Ide,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  who  hacl  served  as 
American  member  of  the  land  commission.  "In  this  capacity  Mr. 
Ide's  services,"  writes  Mr.  Gresham,  "had  been  so  satisfactory  that 
he  was  appointed  chief  justice,  with  the  ready  concurrence  of  all 
the  treaty  powers.  But  the  situation  in  which  he  found  himself 
almost  immediately  after  the  assumption  of  the  duties  of  his  new 
office  well  illustrates  the  difficulties  attending  the  administration  of 
the  government  under  the  treaty."  Mr.  Ide  arrived  at  Apia  on  No- 
vember 3,  1893.  On  January  29  the  consul  of  the  United  States 
reported  that  the  condition  of  affairs  had  again  become  serious. 
"The  municipality,"  said  Mr.  Blacklock,  "has  been  full  of  armed 
natives,  who  congregated  to  protect  the  king  and  government 
from  attack  and  Mulinuu,  the  king's  headquarters,  has  been  con- 
tinually guarded  by  hundreds  of  these  native  warriors."  Toward 
the  end  of  March  our  old  friend  Tamasese  again  appeared  on  the 
scene  and  war  once  more  broke  out.  "Several  battles,"  says  Mr. 
Gresham,  "took  place  to  the  west  of  Apia  and  grave  apprehensions 
were  felt  lest  the  territory  of  the  municipality  might  become  a 
battleground.  The  government,  however,  was  so  far  victorious  as 
to  be  able  to  effect  an  armistice,  and  in  the  meantime  the  treaty 
powers  were  called  upon  to  send  men-of-war  to  the  islands." 

The  German  cousul,  Mr.  Biermann,  referring  to  these  matters, 
says :  "The  latest  uprisings  were  planned  and  carried  out  without 
any  reason ;  simply  from  a  love  of  revolution  and  a  de- 
sire to  lead  a  pleasant,  warlike  life.  The  Samoans  are  and  will 
remain  children,  and  to  consider  them  as  intelligent  persons  who 
are  able  to  govern  themselves  leads  to  these  constant  troubles  under 
which  the  Germans  and  their  plantations  suffer.  *  *  *  When 
the  mail  left  on  February  28,  a  disposition  in  favor  of  peace  appeared 
to  prevail  in  Aana,  but  as  early  as  the  7th  inst.  the  first  shots  were 
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exchanged  between  the  rebels  and  the  Savai  people,  who  were  on 
the  side  of  the  government.  After  the  first  important  attack  of  the 
government  had  proved  unsuccessful,  the  attitude  of  the  Atua  party, 
which  threatened  to  march  into  the  neutral  territory  and  to  advance 
upon  Mulinuu,  became  so  suspicious  that  the  consuls  simply  for  the 
purpose  of  saving  time,  urged  in  a  proclamation  issued  by  them  that 
peace  should  be  maintained. 

The  proclamation  attained  its  object,  for  the  Atua  party  was 
again  obliged  to  deliberate  as  to  the  action  which,  in  view  of  the 
proclamation,  it  was  proper  for  them  to  take.  A  few  days  afterward 
when  the  situation  again  became  critical,  the  consuls  were  requested 
by  the  president  in  the  name  of  the  government  to  come  to  a 
conference  at  Mulinuu,  in  order  to  give  advice  and  assistance.  At 
the  meeting  at  Mulinuu  at  which  it  was  evident  that  the  government 
party  stood  in  great  fear  of  an  eruption  by  the  men  of  Atua,  inas- 
much as  that  would  have  compelled  them  to  carry  on  war  in  two 
quarters,  the  consuls  were  requested  to  visit  Atua  in  person,  in 
order  to  restrain  the  chiefs  by  persuasion  from  hostile  acts  against 
the  government.  We  declared  our  readiness  and  sent  word  on  the 
17th  of  March  to  the  Atua  chiefs  that  we  would  see  them  at  one 
of  their  principal  places  on  the  19th  or  20th.  At  the  same  time 
messengers  of  the  government  went  from  Mulinuu  to  their  people, 
urging  them  to  make  a  speedy  advance  upon  the  rebels." 

The  consuls  were  successful  in  keeping  back  the  Atua  chiefs 
who  said  they  were  merely  making  a  peaceful  entrance  into  the 
municipal  territory,  and  in  the  meantime  the  government  on  the 
19th  of  March  defeated  the  men  of  Aana  and  entered  their  terri- 
tory, where  they  behaved  very  badly,  cutting  down  cocoa  palms 
and  bread-fruit  trees  and  destroying  the  houses  of  the  enemy. 
Tamasese,  who  was  fighting  with  the  rebels,  claimed  to  have  German 
support,  but  the  German  consul  denied  that  he  had  any  grounds 
for  his  statement.,  In  this  war,  as  in  others,  the  European  planta- 
tions and  stores  suffered  from  the  depredations  both  of  the  troops 
of  the  enemy  and  those  of  the  government.  On  the  22nd  an 
armistice  was  arranged,  but  the  consuls  .  had  great  difficulty  in 
getting  the  Samoan  government  to  consent  to  peace. 

"After  the  terms  of  peace  had  been  accepted  by  both  parties," 
says  Mr.  Bierman,  "they  were  then  to  be  carried  out.  Here  new 
difficulties  arose.  It  is  true  the  victorious  Savaiians  soon  withdrew 
from  Aana,  but  not  to  return  to  Savaii,  but  to  settle  on  the  frontier 
of  Tuamasaga  towards  Aana.  The  repeated  attempts  on  the  part 
of  the  president  and  the  consuls  to  induce  them  to  leave  here  have 
not  up  to  date  been  entirely  successful.  At  first  they  again  de- 
manded that  the  Aanas  should  first  return  to  their  villages  and 
comply  with  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  peace.  After  it  was  made 
clear  to  them  that  this  could  not  be  demanded  of  the  Aanas,  as  they 
could  only  look  upon  it  as  a  threat  if  the  Savaiians 
remained  at  their  frontier,  the  Savaiian  chiefs  declared  that  they 
would  return  home  as  soon  as  they  had  celebrated  a  projected  peace 
festival  (talolo),  and  about  one  hundred  men  should  remain  at 
Upolu  for  the  protection  of  the  government.  Before  the  appointed 
day  for  their  departure  had  arrived,  rumors  were  afloat  that  Atua 
had  decided  to  make  war  against  the  government  in  Aana's  behalf. 
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This  gave  new  ground  to  postpone  the  departure."  War  rumors 
increasing,  the  consuls  and  naval  commanders  issued  a  proclamation 
urging  peace  on  both  parties.  Mr.  Biermann  continues :  "As  soon 
as  the  Savaiians  have  left  Upolu  and  the  Aanas  have  retired  to 
their  villages,  the  consuls  will  again  enter  into  negotiations  with 
them  and  then  with  the  Atua  people,  in  order  to  restore  general 
peace.  If  it  will  succeed,  and  how  long  it  will  last  is  a  matter  of 
conjecture.  But  among  all  those  who  understand  the  situation  no 
doubt  prevails  that  with  the  departure  of  the  men-of-war,  if  not 
before,  fresh  uprisings  will  take  place.  Causes  for  such  the  imagina- 
tive natives  have  always  at  hand." 

Writing  on  July  16,  1894,  Mr.  Biermann  says :  "The  disturb- 
ances continue  as  before,  and  a  cessation  of  them  is  at  present  not 
to  be  foreseen.  The  rumor  that  the  war  vessels  were  only  there 
for  the  protection  of  the  whites,  and  not  for  the  support  of  the 
government,  gains  more  and  more  credence.  The  number  of 
insurgents  is  thereby  increased  in  the  east  and  west,  while  the 
followers  of  the  government  are  slowly  returning  home.  The 
presence  of  a  warship  at  Vailete,  which  in  the  interest  of  the  munici- 
pality is  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  insurgent  boat  fleet,  is 
perhaps  the  only  reason  why  the  Atuans  have  not  yet  advanced 
upon  Mulinuu,.  If  no  unforseen  difficulties  arise,  it  is  certain  that 
upon  the  departure  of  the  last  war  vessel,  if  not  before,  the  war 
will  be  carried  into  the  municipality,  and  thereby  the  fate  of  this 
government  will  be  sealed.  As  no  Samoan  government  has  hereto- 
fore succeeded  through  its  own  strength  to  maintain  itself,  so, 
too,  this  one  will  not  be  able  to  do  so,  it  being  quite  immaterial 
whether  the  king  be  called  Malietoa,  Tamasese,  or  Mataafa.  Each 
government,  if  solely  dependent  on  itself,  will  have,  after  a  brief 
period,  at  least  two-thirds  of  all  Samoans  against  it.  *  *  *  No 
conflicts  of  any  size  have  taken  place  in  the  preceding  month.  On 
both  sides  a  sort  of  flagging  has  arisen,  and  at  the  present  time  the 
main  activity  consists  in  attendance  at  meetings  and  at  feasts. 
The  government  rests  satisfied  not  to  be  attacked,  and  has  relin- 
quished, for  the  present,  any  intention  of  assuming  the  offensive 
after  its  last  request  that  a  warship  be  sent  to  Aana  was  refused." 

We  have  quoted  enough  to  show  that  the  deportation  of  Mataafa 
was  not  sufficient  to  bring  peace  to  the  land,  hence  there  must  have 
been  other  causes  at  work  to  cause  the  trouble ;  for  much  the 
same  condition  of  things  continued  up  to  the  time  of  the  peace 
commission  in  1899.  But  besides  difficulties  arising  from  the  war- 
like disposition  of  the  natives,  quarrels  between  various  individuals 
composing  the  government  with  regard  to  the  details  of  domestic 
management  and  carrying  out  of  the  ordinary  law,  disturbed,  to 
a  great  extent,  the  harmony  of  the  islands.  Mr.  Gresham  refers 
to  fiscal  difficulties  and  schemes  to  meet  them.  But  as  the  condition 
of  affairs  in  the  islands  and  the  ability  to  collect  taxes  from  the 
natives  remained  in  statu  quo,  we  may  imagine  what  success  these 
new  schemes  met  with. 

The  year  '95  was  enlivened  with  disputes  between  Mr.  Mulli- 
gan, the  United  States  consul  and  his  colleagues.  This  gentleman 
seems  to  have  taken  a  strong  stand  against  the  municipal  govern- 
ment and  drew  many  bitter  complaints,  especially  from  the  Germans, 
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on  account  of  his  peremptory  conduct.  It  would  seem  he  had  been 
annoyed  by  the  treatment  meted  out  to  some  of  his  fellow  country- 
men and  many  of  his  acts  were  by  way  of  retaliation.  He  was 
called  to  account  on  one  occasion  by  his  superiors  for  having 
countenanced  the  supplying  of  arms  and  ammunition  to  the  natives. 
Little  else  of  importance  is  recorded  during  this  year  which  was 
largely  occupied  with  discussing  fiscal  questions  and  methods  of 
dealing  with  smuggling.  There  was  some  talk  about  the  return 
of  Mataafa. 

In  March,  1896,  Mr.  Chambers,  chen  a  member  of  the  land 
commission,  while  discussing  methods  of  preserving  the  records 
of  the  commissioners  who  had  completed  their  difficult  task  of 
registering  the  land  titles,  makes  the  following  remarks  on  the 
general  condition  of  the  Samoan  people  at  that  time :  "The  long 
and  trouble-producing  land  disputes  are  legally  ended,  and  evi- 
dence of  this  should  be  preserved  in  the  most  secure  and  permanent 
form.  Nobody  can  foresee  what  is  to  be  the  fate  of  these  unhappy 
people.  ,  The  Samoan  question  is  much  out  of  proportion  to  its 
deserts,  but  it  exists  and  will  probably  continue.  In  any  view 
of  the  subject,  the  most  discordant  question  is  now  at  rest,  but 
the  whole  land  question  would  be  opened  again  with  all  its  evil 
breeding  possibilities,  if  the  settlements  as  now  adjusted  are  left 
in  their  present  chaotic  and  insecure  condition,  or  worse  still  if  the 
evidence  of  these  adjustments  should  be  destroyed.  It  should  be 
borne  in  memory  that  the  Tamasese  element,  numerically  perhaps, 
half  the  natives,  continually  in  opposition  to  the  government  of 
straw  under  Malietoa,  never  recognized  the  commission  officially. 
Suppose  the  Tamasese  party  should  oust  the  Malietoans  at  a 
time  when  there  was  no  foreign  warship  in  the  port?  Every  vestige 
of  the  commission's  work  except  the  minute  books,  etc.,  deposited 
with  the  consular  board,  would  be  destroyed." 

Whether  the  loss  dreaded  by  Mr.  Chambers  was  so  imminent 
as  he  seems  to  think  or  not,  does  not  concern  us  much ;  but  his 
remarks  throw  some  light  on  the  state  of  affairs  at  that  time. 
During  the  course  of  this  year  evidence  of  friction  between  the 
president  of  the  municipal  council  and  the  consuls  is  forthcoming. 
The  president,  who  invariably  cast  his  vote  with  his  countrymen 
and  was  aided  by  them,  is  accused  of  arbitrary  conduct  on  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Blacklock  by  Mr.  Olney.  Further  difficulty  arose 
when  the  president  proposed  to  take  on  himself  the  duties  of  chief 
justice  during  the  temporary  absence  of  Mr.  Ide,  in  spite  of  the 
protests  of  the  consular  body.  In  July,  Mr.  Schmidt  announced 
his  intention  of  retiring  from  his  post  at  the  expiration  of  the 
year,  which  imposed  on  the  powers  the  necessity  of  seeking  a 
successor,  and  Dr.  Raffel,  then  imperial  district  judge  in  Dar-es- 
Salaam,  in  east  Africa,  was  proposed  and  eventually  selected, 
being  president  of  the  council  when  the  Philadelphia  arrived  on  the 
scene.  By  April  21,  rumors  of  war  amongst  the  natives  were 
current,  but  no  remarkable  outbreak  took  place  during  the  year. 

In  March,  1897,  we  find  the  home  governments  of  the  treaty 
powers  much  disturbed  about  the  interregnum  existing  in  Samoa 
in  the  interval  of  Mr.  Ide's  resignation  and  departure  and  the 
arrival  of  his  successor,  Mr.  William  Lea  Chambers,  the  late  land 
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commissioner.  Further  trouble  was  occasioned  by  the  difficulty 
in  administering  the  law  in  the  case  of  white  men  found  guilty  of 
offenses  by  the  local  magistrates.  Mr.  Schmidt  while  still  president 
of  the  council  had  intervened  in  a  most  illegal  manner  in  the  case 
of  two  German  sailors,  calling  down  on  his  head  a  rebuke  from  the 
magistrates  and  the  English  and  American  counsels.  As  a  conse- 
quence, even  after  his  resignation,  much  controversy  on  the  sub- 
ject was  carried  on.  All  these  sources  of  disagreement  amongst 
the  local  officials  helped  still  further  to  bring  the  government  into 
disrepute. 

The  white  members  of  the  government,  though  never  sparing 
of  their  colleagues,  for  the  most  part  have  endeavored  to  throw 
the  blame  on  their  failure  on  the  native  element  and  the  native 
inhabitants,  but  before  dealing  with  the  events  immediately  leading 
up  to  the  crisis  with  which  we  are  most  concerned,  we  shall  quote 
some  remarks  of  Mr.  Tripp,  the  peace  commissioner,  on  native 
government.     Speaking,  first  of  all  of  the  natives,  he  says : 

"They  are  an  amiable  and  confiding  people.  They  still  trust  the 
white  man,  who  has  so  often  deceived  them.  They  admire  great- 
ness and  strength.  They  trust  the  white  man  because  he  is  great 
and  strong.  One  government  could  control  them  without  murmur 
or  complaint.  Three  may  do  so  while  unity  exists,  for  the  weakness 
of  a  tripartite  government  does  not  consist  in  its  form  but  in  its 
administration.  The  fever  of  international  strife  prevalent  with 
the  white  people  of  Apia  has  spread  into  official  life  and  become 
epidemic  with  the  natives  themselves.  I  shall  dwell  more  at  length 
on  these  questions  in  my  final  report.  It  was  Napoleon,  I  believe, 
who  said,  when  it  was  desired  to  associate  Kellerman  with  him  in 
the  command  of  the  army,  'Better  one  bad  general  than  two  good 
ones,'  and  I  fear  the  rule  applies  with  too  much  force  in  the  gov- 
ernment by  three  great  powers.  As  every  one  can  but  believe 
that  such  a  government  must  be  temporary  in  character,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  an  opportunity  may  soon  be  afforded  us  by  which 
we  can  retire  from  this  entangling  alliance  and  reserve  to  ourselves 
the  benefit  of  our  original  treaty  with  the  Samoan  government." 

Mr.  Tripp  and  his  colleagues,  the  peace  commissioners,  on  July 
18,  1899,  when  forwarding  a  draft  of  a  modified  and  amended 
version  of  the  act  of  Berlin  to  their  respective  governments,  drew 
attention  to  the  chief  existing  evils  in  the  following  manner :  "The 
chief  evils  may  be,  in  our  opinion,  grouped  under  four  heads : 

1.  Those  which  appear  to  inevitably  attend  the  election  of  a 
king  in  Samoa  and  his  subsequent  efforts  to  exert  his  authority. 

2.  Those  which  are  due  to  the  rivalry  of  the  foreign  nationali- 
ties between  themselves,  and  to  their  disposition  to  take  sides  in 
the  native  politics  and  thus  increase  the  importance  and  bitterness 
of  the  disputes   which   arise. 

3.  A  third  class  of  evils  have  their  origin  in  the  fact  that 
there  has  been  no  law  or  government  in  Samoa  other  than 
native  custom  outside  the  limits  of  the  municipality.  Murder 
and  other  serious  crimes  have  remained  unpunished  when  committed 
by  persons  of  rank,  and  the  supreme  court  and  the  nominal  govern- 
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ment  at  Mulinuu  have  been  equally  powerless  to  exert  any  con- 
trolling force.; 

4.  The  insufficient  enforcement  of  the  customs  regulations 
has  allowed  unscrupulous  traders  to  distribute  large  numbers  of 
arms  among  the  native  population  rent  by  political  factions  and 
ready  to  fight  both  one  another  and  the  Europeans." 

First,  with  regard  to  the  kingship :  "It  seems  impossible 
to  say  of  the  office  any  good  whatever.  It  is  comparatively  modern 
as  an  institution.  It  served  no  useful  purpose.  In  recent  years, 
at  any  rate,  the  king  had  no  authority  or  practical  power  to  even 
collect  taxes  beyond  the  limits  of  the  municipality,  and  within 
those  limits  his  authority  was  superfluous.  The  greater  part  of 
the  population  was  for  all  intents  and  purposes  in  permanent  rebel- 
lion against  him,  and  the  mere  fact  that  orders  were  issued  through 
him  was  liable  to  provoke  disobedience  in  many  districts.  Further 
it  seems  impossible  to  devise  any  plan  by  which  an  undisputed  or 
even  peaceful  succession  can  be  secured.  The  kingship  depends 
on  a  grant  of  certain  titles  by  certain  districts.  They  are  in  the 
gift  not  of  the  whole  population,  but  of  small  bodies  of  electors  who 
owe  their  position  to  their  rank.  Even  among  these  electors  the 
principle  that  the  majority  of  the  votes  bestows  the  title  is  not 
accepted,  and  the  gist  of  all  the  Maws  and  customs  of  Samoa'  is 
that  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  two  candidates  from  being  duly 
elected  king  at  the  same  time.  Formerly  the  claims  of  such  rivals 
were  decided  by  force  of  arms ;  but  the  framers  of  the  act  of  Berlin, 
who  evidently  understood  Samoan  custom  and  practice  in  this 
matter,  laid  down  that  'questions  respecting  the  rightful  appoint- 
ment of  kings  shall  not  lead  to  war,  but  shall  be  presented  for 
decision  to  the  chief  justice  of  Samoa.'  Recent  experience  has 
unhappily  proved  that  an  attempt  to  settle  the  question  in  this 
way  also  leads  to  war,  and  we  are  therefore  strongly  of  opinion 
that  the  only  chance  of  preventing  such  dissensions  in  the  future 
is  to  abolish  the  office  which  provokes  them.     *       *     * 

"Perhaps  the  evils  which  it  is  least  easy  to  cure  are  the  second 
class,  those  which  arise  from  the  rivalry  and  mutual  hostility  of 
the  different  nationalities.  This  hostility  permeates  all  departments 
of  life.  The  traders  on  one  side  combine  against  those  on  the  other. 
The  municipal  council  is  divided  into  two  parties,  each  determined 
to  support  his  own  program  and  defeat  that  of  the  other.  Proposed 
reforms  and  measures  are  judged  not  on  their  merits,  but  by  party 
considerations,  and  officials,  however,  impartial  they  may  wish  to  be, 
are  considered  to  belong  to  one  side  or  the  other,  according  to 
their  nationality,  and  inevitably  end  by  becoming  more  or  less 
partisans. 

"The  third  class  of  evils  arises  from  the  lawlessness  now 
prevailing  in  Samoa  outside  the  municipality.  For  many  years 
there  has  been  no  law  in  these  districts,  and_  native  institutions 
permitted  chiefs  to  commit  crimes  with  impunity.  Murder,  theft, 
and  other  offenses  were  left  unpunished,  and  trade  suffered,  owing 
to  the  difficulty  of  affording  planters  adequate  legal  protection 
in  their  dealings  with  the  aborigines." 
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With  regard  to  the  fourth  class  arising  from  the  insufficient 
enforcement  of  the  customs  regulations  and  consequent  importation 
of  arms  and  ammunition  into  Samoa,  the  commission  finds:  "The 
prohibition  existing  in  the  treaty  has  become  a  dead  letter;  the 
management  of  the  customs  has  been  exceedingly  lax,  having 
been  largely  in  the  hands  of  merchants  who  naturally  found  it 
convenient  to  have  easy  regulations.  Private  commercial  houses 
have  been  allowed  to  discharge  goods  direct  into  their  own  receiving 
sheds  without  any  examination,  and  though  we  make  no  specific 
accusations,  it  is  clear  that  there  can  have  been  no  difficulty  in 
introducing  large  quantities  of  arms  and  that  arms  were  so 
introduced." 

With  regard  to  the  evils  arising  from  disputes  between  dif- 
ferent nationalities  and  the  influence  that  racial  prejudice  exercised 
over  the  administration  of  the  consulates,  Mr.  Tripp  in  his  final 
report  says:  "The  act  itself  was  the  unique  work  of  skillful  men, 
and  had  it  not  fallen  into  the  hands  of  strict  constructionists,  would 
undoubtedly  have  served  well  the  purpose  of  its  creation.  The 
same  forces  which  robbed  it  of  the  elasticity  of  construction  and 
expansion  of  provisions  still  existed  in  Samoa  and  might  wreck 
any  form  of  tripartite  government  that  could  be  conceived.  If 
such  a  form  of  government  be  possible,  and  I  use  the  word  with 
full  understanding  of  the  doubt  it  implies,  it  can  be  made  endurable 
and  permanent  only  by  being  made  applicable  to  all  classes  of 
people  through  the  same  agencies  of  administration.  The  foreign 
population  to  be  governed  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  made 
homogeneous,  and  one  set  of  officials  should  administer  the  same 
law  in  all  Samoa.  a 

The  question  of  nationality  must  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  government,  and  the  government  should  be  made  au- 
tonomous as  its  preambles  declare  by  an  administration  which 
treats  citizens  of  every  nationality  alike.  To  aid  in  carrying  out 
this  principle  of  government,  we  have  recommended  the  abolition  of 
that  judicial  extra-territoriality  heretofore  existing  in  the  consuls. 
The  exercise  of  this  right  has  become  a  weapon  of  hostility  rather 
than  a  shield  of  defense.  The  consulate  had  become  an  asylum 
from  crime  rather  than  a  temple  of  justice,  and  the  criminal  had 
come  to  regard  his  consul  as  one  who  would  protect  and  shield  him 
from  the  courts,  rather  than  a  judge  who  would  punish  him  for 
his  crime.  Not  only  had  the  consulate  thus  become  a  refuge  for 
criminals,  but  the  courts  were  continually  harassed  with  questions 
of  jurisdiction  which  were  not  always  limited  to  the  courts  of 
Samoa,  for  not  infrequently  they  found  their  way  to  the  powers 
themselves  and  became  unpleasant  subjects  of  international  compli- 
cation. Scarcely  a  case  arose  in  the  courts  that  this  vexed  question 
did  not  present  itself  in  some  form,  and  the  assertion  of  consular 
jurisdiction  took  on  at  times  such  an  air  of  superior  power  as  to 
create  a  counter-resistance  of  the  court  in  order  to  maintain  a 
dignity  of  demeanor  in  contrast  with  the  humiliation  sought  to  be 
imposed.  These  are  some  of  the  evils  of  the  consular  extra- 
territorial jurisdictions.  On  the  other  hand,  the  good  effects 
expected  from  its  exercise  did  not  result." 
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From  these  quotations  and  especially  from  the  findings  of  the 
commission,  we  can  see  that  the  misfortunes  of  Samoa  were  not' 
due  so  much,  as  the  local  white  authorities  would  have  us  believe, 
to  the  defects  and  incorrigibility  of  the  amiable  and  confiding 
people  who  were  governed,  as  to  the  defects  of  the  white  people 
who  governed  them.  This  we  might  have  learned  from  the  history 
of  the  country  so  far  as  we  have  seen  it. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

mataafa's  return,    more  missionary  kingmakers, 
whiteman's  justice. 

The  findings  of  the  peace  commission  just  noted  were  based 
on  an  investigation  of  the  causes  of  the  disturbances  which  form 
the  climax  of  our  story  and  with  which  we  are  about  to  deal. 
We  refer,  as  our  readers  know,  to  the  crisis  of  i898-'99  which 
occurred  on  the  return  of  Mataafa  from  exile,  after  the  death 
of  Laupepa,  and  the  subsequent  disputed  election  of  the  former 
to  the  kingship.  The  commission,  whose  authority  none  can 
gainsay,  have  pointed  out  four  classes  of  evils  in  the  administration 
of  Samoan  government.  Of  the  last  two  we  shall  say  nothing 
further;  of  the  first,  namely,  the  evils  of  the  kingship,  we  shall 
only  remind  our  readers  that  this  office  owed  its  existence  to  the 
London  Missionary  Society  and  was  nurtured  and  nourished  by  that 
body  through  the  whole  period  of  its  continuance,  and  was  instituted 
but  as  a  means  to  further  their  interests  till  others,  their  German 
rivals,  namely,  urged  on  by  commercial  greed,  took  a  hand  in  the 
game,  and  sought  to  put  in  practice  the  lesson  well  learned  from 
the  missionaries. 

The  second  class  of  evils,  those  due  to  racial  prejudice,  the 
most  incorrigible,  also  owed  their  introduction  and  largely  their 
continuance  to  the  London  Missionary  Society,  although  the  German 
Plantation  Society  also  did  their  share  in  promoting  them.  But 
before  i860,  when  Godeffroy  &  Sons  first  meddled  in  Samoan  affairs, 
the  London  Missionary  Society  had  given  a  prolonged  exhibition 
of  their  intolerant  and  selfish  spirit.  It  was  this  spirit  which 
animated  them  when  the  coming  of  the  French  fathers  was  first 
mooted  in  1845 ;  it  was  the  same  spirit  that  showed  itself  in  their 
words  and  actions  when  the  fathers  had  obtained  a  foothold  in  the 
islands,  and  in  their  case  to  mere  race  prejudice  and  individual 
selfishness  was  added  ignorant  and  bitter  religious  bigotry.  In 
saying  this,  we  speak  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  as  a  body 
of  Protestant  missionaries  stationed  in  Samoa,  without  regard  to 
the  conduct  of  members  of  the  same  body  elsewhere,  with  which 
we  have  nothing  to  do.  We  speak  of  them  as  representative  of  all 
Protestants  in  Samoa  There  were  others  who  were  not  imbued 
with  this  spirit.  It  was  the  peculiar  mark  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society.  This  religious  intolerance  did  not  confine  itself  to  attacks 
on  the  fathers,  but  extended  itself  to  those  Samoans  who,  yielding 
to  the  gentle  and  ennobling  influence  of  the  French  missionaries, 
embraced  the  Catholic  faith  or  favored  it.  Mataafa  was  a  marked 
object  of  their  hate  from  the  moment  when,  alone  in  the  island 
of  Upolu,  he  stretched  out  a  welcoming  hand  and  gave  his  powerful 
protection    to    the    toil-worn    Catholic    missionaries,    and.    listening 
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to  their  teachings,  absorbed  their  doctrine  and  morality  and  so 
by  the  help  of  God,  from  a  savage  pagan  became  an  earnest,  faithful 
and  unwavering  christian,  and  as  a  natural  consequence,  a  perse- 
cuted man. 

Active  or  latent,  this  spirit  of  bigotry  and  intolerance  was 
in  existence  at  every  stage  of  Samoan  history.  It  became  notably 
prominent  whenever  special  occurrences  called  it  forth  and  mingled 
with  the  intrigues  in  favor  of  British  interests  when  Catholic  claims 
were  not  greatly  in  evidence.  After  the  violence  and  calumnies 
of  the  first  period  had  spent  their  force  this  vile  spirit  showed  itself 
again  when  Mataafa  seemed  likely  to  be  recognized  by  Steinberger 
in  1875,  and  in  the  revolution  of  '76  when  Captain  Stevens  so 
brutally  interfered  in  support  of  so-called  British  interests,  it  was 
this  that  had  urged  him  on-  For  what  were  these  British  interests 
but  the  interests  of  the  London  Missionary  Society?  We  meet  it 
again  after  the  deposition  of  Malietoa  mingling  with  the  opposition 
to  the  government  of  Mataafa  and  the  cabals  for  the  restoration 
of  Malietoa.  In  the  New  Zealand  annexation  schemes  it  played 
its  part,  and  when  the  events  of  1888-89  had  placed  Mataafa  in  a 
position  of  prominence  and  supreme  authority  it  joined  itself 
to  the  momentary  hatred  at  that  time  aroused  in  the  Germans  by 
their  losses,  and  strove  to  dispossess  the  brave  warrior  of  his 
power.  And  when  that  indignant  chieftan  after  the  passage  of 
the  Berlin  treaty  had  retired  to  Malie  and  there  kept  up  a  passive 
resistance  to  the  usurping  government,  but  under  the  influence 
of  the  French  fathers  and  his  own  good  sense  restrained  with 
difficulty  his  people  from  war,  the  London  Missionary  Society 
renewed  the  fury  of  its  bigotry.  To  the  London  Missionary  Society 
may  be  traced  the  calumnies  against  the  French  fathers  prevalent 
at  this  time,  but  frankly  and  generously  refuted  by  Captain  Bickford 
of  the  Katoomba  who  thereby  added  new  honors  to  the  service 
which  he  represented,  and  won  the  approval  of  every  honest  British 
and  American  heart. 

This  spirit  did  not  always  show  itself  openly.  The  commission 
speaks  of  the  jarring  of  national  interests  in  Samoa,  the  interests, 
namely,  of  England.  Germany  and  America.  But  the  chief  British 
interests,  after  all,  were  as  we  have  said  those  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society.  The  interests  of  America  were  not  great; 
they  were  those  arising  from  sympathy  with  men  of  their  blood, 
language  and  creed.  The  consuls  of  the  nations  were  there  to 
protect  the  interests  of  their  own  people  and  hence  it  is  not  strange 
that  the  German  counsel  looked  after  the  interests  of  the  German 
Plantation  Company  and  the  British  those  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society  while  the  American  representative  instructed  to  preserve 
harmony,  in  general  sympathized  with  the  British,  especially  in  later 
periods  of  Samoan  history,  though  as  we  have  seen,  he  from  time 
to  time  had  joined  with  the  Germans  to  frustrate  supposed  schemes 
of  British  annexationists. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  zeal  for  their  own  selfish  interests 
was  never  wanting  to  the  local  Germans.  In  i860  it  prompted 
them  to  inerfere  with  the  district  chiefs,  and,  when  the  kingship 
was  established  by  the  Protestant  missionaries,  they  extended  their 
operations  to  meddling  with  the  election  of  kings.     This  sometimes 
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led  them  to  a  temporary  union  now  with  the  British,  now  with  the 
Americans,  against  the  suspected  schemes  of  the  third  party ;  some- 
times it  brought  them  into  fierce  opposition  to  both  combined, 
as  in  the  present  case.  They  had  opposed  Laupepa  and  set  up  their 
own  puppet  Tamasese  for  selfish  reasons  previous  to  the  passing  of 
the  general  act  of  Berlin.  They  had  waged  a  most  revengful  war 
against  Mataafa  when  his  followers  had  defeated  their  countrymen. 
The  disaster  to  their  arms  in  1888  and  the  decapitation  of  the  slain 
at  that  time  had  caused  for  a  period  a  most  bitter  feeling  against 
that  doughty  warrior,  lasting,  to  some  extent,  even  up  to  the  time 
of  his  exile.  But  they  had  learned  to  understand  Mataafa  better 
in  his  captivity  and  honor  him.  It  may  be  that  while  he  was  under 
their  influence  in  Jaluit  they  had  obtained  some  promise  of  commer- 
cial advantages  if  they  supported  him,  but  at  any  rate  at  the  time 
of  his  return  in  1898,  their  attitude  towards  him  had  completely 
changed. 

The  question  of  Mataafa's  return  began  to  be  mooted  in  1898. 
The  London  Missionary  Society  had  not  altered  their  position 
and  were  still  opposed  to  this  man  who  practised  his  own  religion 
most  faithfully,  who  had  restrained  his  people  from  war  under 
circumstances  of  great  provocation,  and  who  forgave  injuries  freely 
and  helped  his  enemies  in  their  distress.  This  man 
who,  if  there  was  to  be  a  king,  was  the  only  native  competent  to 
govern  his  distracted  native  land,  was  still  marked  out  for  hatred 
and  calumny.  Nevertheless  circumstances  in  Samoa  were  arising 
which  rendered  it  advisable  in  the  opinion  of  the  consuls  to  recall 
the  exile  in  order  to  break  up  a  revolt  of  the  natives  then  in 
progress.  This  revolt  against  the  puppet  king  who  had  never 
been  truly  recognized  outside  the  municipality  came  to  a  head  in 
April  when  certain  rebel  chiefs  notified  their  independence  to  the 
consuls  and  erected  a  separate  flag  at  Leulumolga-  The  three 
consuls  informed  the  rebels  that  under  the  Berlin  treaty  the  govern- 
ment of  King  Malietoa  was  the  only  one  in  Samoa,  and  that  any 
attempt  to  set  up  a  separate  government  or  raise  a  separate  flag 
would  not  be  countenanced  by  the  three  treaty  powers.  A  meeting 
was  then  held  at  the  British  consulate  and  once  more  the  question 
of  Mataafa's  return  was  submitted  to  the  governments  of  the  three 
powers.  The  consuls  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  presence  of 
Mataafa  and  the  other  exiled  chiefs  would  be  a  source  of  strength 
to  the  government  of  King  Malietoa.  In  a  letter  from  the  British 
ambassador  to  Mr.  Day  on  June  14,  1898,  we  find  the  following : 

"Mr.  E.  Maxse,  Her  Majesty's  consul,  reports  that  the  Mataafa 
clan  is  very  disquieted  at  the  rumor  that  Mataafa  will  not  be 
pardoned  and  that  the  king  and  government  fear  that  the  clan 
will  not  return  to  the  rebel  should  his  pardon  be  much 
longer  delayed.,  Mr.  Maxse  adds  that  the  return  of  Mataafa  to 
Samoa  would  undobtedly  detach  many  powerful  chiefs  from  the 
rebel  faction  who  now  openly  declare  that  the  talk  of  Mataafa's 
return  was  a  mere  trick  to  trv  and  induce  them  to  come  in.  Under 
these  circumstances  which  I  have  briefly  indicated  above,  I  am 
directed  by  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  to  inquire  whether  your 
governments  are  disposed  to  concur  in  the  recommendation  of  the 
consul  that  Mataafa  should  now  be  permitted  to  return  to  Samoa 
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on  condition  of  his  signing  the  protocol  a  draft  of  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  enclose  in  this  note."  The  enclosed  protocol  contained 
a  promise  to  be  loyal  to  the  government  of  Samoa  and  to  Malietoa 
and  his  successors,  an  engagement  to  remain  at  Mulinuu  and  not 
depart  therefrom  without  written  consent  of  the  consuls  or  treaty- 
powers,  and  not  to  encourage  or  participate  in  hostile  actions  nor 
to  permit  his  relatives  or  adherents  to  do  so ;  and  generally  to  aid 
and  support  the  government  and  to  use  his  influence  to  promote 
peace  and  strengthen  the  loyalty  of  the  people,  his  return  and  con- 
tinued residence  in  Samoa  depending  on  the  faithful  performance 
of  these  conditions.  The  State  Department  concurred  with  the 
British  government  and  instructions  were  sent  to  Mr.  Osborn,  the 
consul-general  of  the  United  States  at  Apia,  to  co-operate  with  his 
colleagues  in  obtaining  Mataafa's  signature  to  the  protocol. 

The  Germans  who  had  made  the  first  move  in  the  question  of 
the  exile's  return  were,  of  course,  most  ready  to  co-operate.  Mean- 
time, far  from  the  pestiferous  atmosphere  of  Samoan  politics  where 
all  things  were  distorted  by  a  haze  of  selfishness,  Mataafa,  by  his 
many  noble  qualities  and  his  christian  conduct,  had  been  con- 
ciliating the  good  will  of  the  Germans  amongst  whom  he  dwelt, 
especially  that  of  the  governor,  so  that  on  this  account  alone,  apart 
from  the  Samoan  policy,  the  imperial  government  had  been  urged 
to  obtain  his  pardon  and  restore  him  to  his  home.  And  they,  for- 
getful of  unintended  injuries  long  past  and  remembering  the 
generous  conduct  of  the  chieftain  at  the  time  of  the  hurricane  of 
1889,  for  German  naval  officers  had  been  loud  in  their  praises  of 
his  kindness  and  active  help  given  to  the  shipwrecked  Germans 
then  his  open  enemies,  readily  responded  to  the  solicitations  of  the 
govenor. 

Outside  of  Samoa  there  was  a  general  sympathy  with  the 
captive  that  aided  the  efforts  of  the  German  government  in  his 
behalf.  Hence  we  can  understand  the  more  selfish  representations 
of  the  consuls  were  readily  listened  to.  The  London  Missionary 
Society  smirking  and  smiling  under  the  specious  garb  of  "British 
Interests"  alone  was  implacable  at  heart  as  after  events  proved. 
But  even  they  saw  the  apparent  advantages  of  their  enemy's 
return  under  the  conditions  above  stated  and  so  through  their 
mouthpiece,  Mr.  Maxse,  may  be  said  to  have  joined  in  the  requisi- 
tion- 

Thus  the  return  of  the  exile  being  approved  of  by  the  powers, 
a  cruiser  was  got  in  readiness  to  bring  him  back.  Meanwhile 
a  new  difficulty  presented  itself  to  the  consuls.  King  Malietoa's 
health  showed  signs  of  failure,  and  his  death  and  a  new  election 
with  the  certainty  of  Mataafa's  being  chosen  were  contingencies 
to  be  looked  out  for.  British  interests  began  to  be  troubled  and 
Mr.  Maxse,  reporting  the  failing  health  of  the  king,  suggested 
that  the  treaty  powers  should  consider  the  arrangement  to  be 
made  for  the  selection  of  a  successor,  beneath  which  suggestion 
we  may  perhaps  detect  the  workings  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society.  At  any  rate  the  Secretary  of  State,  replying  to  the  British 
ambassador's  note  on  the  subject,  took  exception  to  the  idea.  While 
assuring  the  ambassador  that  the  United  States  was  equally 
solicitous   with   Her  Majesty's  government  in  the   desire  to   insure 
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if  possible  "the  permanent  peace  of  the  Samoan  Islands  in  the  case 
of  the  death  of  King  Malietoa,"  nevertheless  he  said  that  his  govern- 
ment was  anxious  to  exert  its  influence  by  legal  and  equitable 
means ;  and  after  quoting  the  act  of  Berlin,  writes  as  follows : 
"Nowhere  in  the  general  act  is  authority  conferred  upon  the  treaty 
powers  to  appoint  or  agree  upon  a  successor  to  King  Malietoa. 
The  right  of  the  natives  to  elect  their  chief  or  king  according  to 
their  own  laws  and  customs  is  clearly  conceded  and  recognized. 
When  they  shall  have  done  this,  by  reason  of  the  death  of  Malietoa, 
the  government  of  the  United  States  will  be  most  willing  to  co- 
operate with  the  interested  powers  to  recognize  the  natives'  choice 
and  to  do  all  that  lies  in  its  power  to  strengthen  his  hands  for  the 
preservation  of  peace  and  the  maintenance  of  good  government  in 
the  Samoan  Islands." 

This  was  written  on  July  18.  On  August  9  Mr.  Osborn,  the 
American  consul,  writing  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  says :  "Neither 
consul  has  any  definite  instruction  as  to  the  return  of  the  chiefs  who 
are  in  exile  with  Mataafa,  though  it  is  presumed  that  Her  Majesty's 
government  consented  and  that  we  shall  be  advised  by  the  next 
mail.  Instruction  number  46  was  written  on  July  8,  which  was 
probably  the  latest  date  on  which  a  communication  would  have 
reached  me  by  the  July  boat.  At  that  time  I  believe  that  the 
British  ambassador  had  cabled  to  his  government  but  no  answer 
had  been  received.  We  have  thought  best  that  we  should  take  no 
action  before  receiving  advices  that  all  concur  in  consenting  to  the 
return  of  all.  In  that  event  whatever  boat  is  sent  to  Jaluit  can 
take  the  protocol,  and  if  properly  signed  and  agreed  to  by  Mataafa 
and  the  other  chiefs,  the  same  boat  can  bring  them  to  Samoa 
and  thus  make  a  single  trip,  and  this  is  desirable  as  the  distance 
is  great." 

The  only  vessel  available  at  Samoa  was  the  German  Bussard. 
On  account  of  the  precarious  condition  of  the  king's  health  it 
was  thought  advisable  to  send  her.  Mr.  Osborne  continues :  "In 
view  of  the  possible  death  of  Malietoa  we  are  somewhat  interested 
in  the  question  of  the  selection  of  his  successor.  It  was  agreed 
tonight  that  we  should  soon  meet  in  consultation  with  the  chief 
justice  and  endeavor  to  decide  what  action  should  be  taken  by  the 
consuls  in  the  matter,  should  any  action  become  necessary." 

On  the  22nd  day  of  August  Malietoa  died,  and  now  the  consuls 
were  filled  with  anxiety  with  regard  to  the  election  of  his  successor. 
On  August  31  Mr.  Osborn  writes  again :  "By  the  last  mail  from 
San  Francisco  the  German  consul-general  received  telegraphic 
instructions  that  it  was  agreed  that  the  Bussard  should  at  once 
proceed  to  the  Marshall  Islands  and  return  the  exiles,  provided 
they  should  sign  the  proctol  as  to  future  conduct,  substantially 
as  heretofore  agreed  by  the  powers.  As  these  exiles  are  in  German 
territory,  I  suppose  this  arrangement  to  be  the  only  one  that  could 
be  made.  Owing  to  the  death  of  Malietoa  the  protocols  had  to  be 
changed  or  modified  to  conform  to  changed  conditions,  and  this 
was  accordingly  done  by  the  agreement  of  all  parties,  and  I  send 
herewith  as  enclosure  number  2,  the  protocol  prepared  for  the  other 
chiefs.  The  Bussard  started  for  the  islands  at  8:30  on  August  29, 
and  it  is  supposed  that  it  will  return  in  about  25  days,  as  the  distance 
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is  about  1600  miles,  and  the  Bussard  is  not  expected  to  make  more 
than  200  miles  per  day.  We  have  arranged  that  the  Bussard  shall 
deliver  the  exiles  at  Mulinuu,  as  there  would  otherwise  be  con- 
tention as  to  what  consular  boat  should  deliver  them  and  under 
what  flag.  The  consuls  and  chief  justice  will  then  receive  them 
on  shore  at  Mulinuu — also  the  president.  This  is  a  peculiar  country, 
existing  under  peculiar  conditions,  and  the  utmost  care  must  be 
taken  to  avoid  friction.  This  we  shall  seek  to  avoid.  By  first  mail 
after  the  arrival  I  will  make  full  report." 

On  hearing  of  the  death  of  Malietoa  through  consul  Maxse, 
the  British  ambassador  on  Sept.  1,  1898,  wrote  as  follows  to  the 
Secretary  of  State:  "I  am  directed  by  Her  Majesty's  Secretary 
of  Foreign  Affairs  to  inform  you  that  Her  Majesty's  government 
are  of  the  opinion  that  the  election  of  the  king's  successor  ought  to 
be  strictly  in  accord  with  the  provisions  of  Article  1,  of  the  Berlin 
final  act  of  1890,  and  that  the  consuls  of  the  three  treaty  powers 
should  be  instructed  by  telegraph  to  submit  suggestions  relative 
to  the  manner  of  procedure.  In  reporting  the  death  of  the  king, 
Mr.  Maxse  added  a  personal  recommendation  that  the  return  to 
Samoa  of  the  Chief  Mataafa.  should  be  delayed  until  after  the 
election  of  a  new  king,  and  her  Majesty's  government  would  be 
glad  to  learn  the  views  of  the  United  States  government  in  regard 
to  this  proposal."  No  answer  was  received  to  this  note  till  October 
5,  a  reminder  in  the  meantime  having  been  sent  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  which  drew  from  Mr.  Hay  the  following  remarks  : 

"The  conclusion  of  the  British  government  touching  the  election 
of  a  successor  to  the  recently  deceased  king  coincides  with  the 
views  expressed  in  the  Department's  note  of  July  18,  1898.  It  is 
observed,  however,  that  the  further  suggestion  is  made  in  your 
note  of  September  1,  that  'the  consuls  of  the  three  governments 
should  be  instructed  by  telegraph  to  submit  suggestions  relative 
to  the  manner  of  procedure.'  I  am  disposed  to  sanction  on  the 
part  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  as  a  wise  and  perhaps 
necessary  precaution  to  insure  the  peace  of  Samoa,  that  the  election 
of  Malietoa's  successor  should  precede  the  return  of  Mataafa  and 
followers  to  Samoa.  But  I  fail  to  see  with  what  propriety  the  consuls 
of  the  treaty  powers  could  be  instructed  to  'submit  suggestions 
relative  to  the  manner  of  procedure-'  It  should  be  borne  in  mind, 
as  was  pointed  out  in  the  Department's  note  of  July  18,  last,  that 
the  three  powers  recognize  Samoan  independence  and  'the  free 
right  of  the  natives  to  elect  their  chief  or  king  *  *  *according 
to  their  laws  and  customs.'  Again  Article  1  declares,  referring  to 
Malietoa,  'his  successor  shall  be  duly  elected  according  to  the  laws 
and  customs  of  Samoa.' " 

Mr.  Hay  continues :  "The  return  of  the  exiled  chiefs  is  a 
question  to  be  seriously  considered.  The  assent  of  this  government 
for  their  return  was  given  while  yet  Malietoa  lived.  His  death, 
entailing  the  election  of  a  successor,  put  an  entirely  new  phase  upon 
the  matter.  This  government  is  still  of  the  opinion  that  thev  should 
be  returned  to  Samoa ;  but  it  believes  that  all  interests  would  be 
best  conserved,  if  it  be  not  now  too  late,  by  withholding  their  return 
until  after  a  new  king  has  been  elected  and  installed."  After 
referring  to   extracts   from   Mr.   Osborn's   dispatches   of  August  9 
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and  31  he  concludes:  "These  extracts  give  the  Department  the 
latest  and  most  authentic  information  on  the  subject.  It  may  be 
too  late  to  prevent  the  return  of  these  chiefs,  but  I  am  willing  to 
telegraph  Mr.  Osborn  as  follows:  "Unless  exiled  chiefs  have 
have  been  returned  to  Samoa,  join  your  colleagues  in  preventing 
their  landing  until   after   election   of  new   king." 

From  this  correspondence  we  gather  that  the  poison  instilled 
by  the  London  Missionary  Society  had  to  some  extent  affected  the 
minds  of  high  officials  both  of  the  British  and  American  govern- 
ment, for  they  still  seemed  to  dread  the  attainment  of  power  by  the 
most  prudent  and  sagacious  of  Samoan  chieftains.  Both  recognizing 
the  popularity  of  Mataafa,  which  was  represented  to  them  as  an 
evil,  were  ready  to  connive  at  the  schemes  of  his  local  enemies 
to  keep  him  out  of  the  islands  until  some  other  less  strong  and  able 
king  could  be  chosen  as  a  white  man's  puppet,  under  the  pretext  of 
danger  to  the  peace  of  Samoa ;  but  the  American  State  Department 
was  not  prepared  to  go  to  the  same  length  as  the  British  govern- 
ment, urged  on  by  their  consul  who,  like  others,  had  been  hood- 
winked and  seems  to  have  become  the  tool  and  mouthpiece  of 
Mataafa's  ancient  enemies  the  London  Missionary  Society. 

The  Secretary  of  State  refused  to  instruct  his  surbordinate 
in  Apia  to  do  violence  to  the  provisions  of  the  Berlin  treaty  in  the 
way  Mr.  Maxse  urged.  However,  in  considering  the  actions  of 
officials  at  a  distance,  we  must  bear  in  mind  what  Mr.  Gresham 
has  told  us,  and  remember  the  difficulty  they  must  have  found  in 
proportioning  the  impressions  made  on  their  imaginations  by  garbled 
information,  to  the  truth.  When  means  of  communication  were 
such  as  we  have  seen  it  took  a  long  while  to  ascertain  the  facts. 
Hence,  a  German  critic  a  few  years  before  had  said  that  the  only  sensi- 
ble suggestion  made  at  the  Berlin  conference  was  one  that  was  not 
accepted,  namely,  that  a  cable  should  be  laid  to  Samoa  at  the  joint 
expense  of  the  three  powers. 

But  while  the  British  ambassador  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
were  carrying  on  the  polite  and  dignified  exchange  of  views, 
Mataafa  had  arrived  in  Samoa,  and  the  whole  archipelago  hastened 
with  joy  to  greet  him.  "During  five  years,"  says  Les  Missions, 
"he  was  an  object  of  admiration  to  the  German  govenor,  who  after 
many  applications,  solicited  and  obtained  his  restoration  to  his  native 
land.  A  cruiser  conveyed  him  back  to  Apia  in  September,  1898, 
in  the  midst  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  inhabitants,  and  he  himself, 
ever  calm  and  dignified,  repaired  to  the  village  which  had  been 
assigned  to  him  for  residence."  Mataafa  had  promised  to  take  no 
further  interest  in  Samoan  politics,"  says  Mr.  E.  J.  Woods(>  a  Mor- 
mon missionary  stationed  in  Samoa  at  the  time,  "yet  the  natives  rose 
en  masse  and  in  no  time  it  was  plainly  seen  that  he  was  by  far  the 
most  popular  candidate  among  the  several  representatives  of  the 
families  of  kings."  He  had  no  need  to  canvass.  The  late  king, 
though  a  very  good  man  according  to  Mr.  Woods,  had  plainly  been 
an  incapable  one ;  few  people  therefore  had  regretted  the  termina- 
tion of  his  reign.  And  soon  our  informant  tells  us  "The  natives  and 
majority  of  foreigners  quite  easily  saw  that  the  majority  of  the 
natives  would  only  be  satisfied  with  Mataafa,  as  I  saw  it." 

Les    Missions,    continuing    the    narration,    says :      "The    Berlin 
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treaty  had  determined  that  on  the  death  of  the  king  the  usages 
of  the  country  would  be  observed  in  the  election  of  a  successor. 
The  consuls  of  the  three  powers  were  bound  to  recognize  the  elect, 
and  in  case  of  a  dispute,  to  carry  the  deliberations  before  the  chief 
justice  who  would  pronounce  on  the  validity  of  the  act.  In  the 
month  of  November,  therefore,  the  district  chiefs  chose  Mataafa 
and  a  letter  signed  by  all  the  electors  notified  the  consuls  of  the 
accession  of  the  king."  One  would  have  thought  that  there  was 
little  room  left  for  dispute.  Mataafa  had  never  left  Apia,  but  the 
chiefs  and  men  of  power  flocked  to  him  there,  declaring  that  he  was 
their  "unchangeable  choice."  His  powerful  enemies,  however,  were 
not  so  easily  baffled.  They  soon  produced  a  candidate  of  the  same 
breed  as  their  former  puppet,  Laupepa,  and  strove  to  foist  him  on 
the  natives  as  thirty  years  before  they  had  foisted  his  father  after 
kidnapping  him  from  his  home.  That  deed  was  done  at  the  cost 
of  war  and  bloodshed,  and  their  present  feat  was  to  be  accomplished 
at  a  still  more  disastrous  cost  of  the  bravest  British  and  American 
lives,  and  at  the  same  time  almost  involving  three  nations  in  a  long 
and  bloody  war.  As  it  was  they  brought  about  a  state  of  affairs 
which,  had  it  not  been  for  the  redeeming  feature  of  Robert 
Monaghan's  heroism,  Americans  might  well  look  back  upon  with 
a  blush  for  the  part  her  representatives  played  in  the  transaction. 
But  this  was  due  rather  to  blundering  under  trying  circumstances 
than  malice. 

Since  it  had  not  been  possible  to  prevent  Mataafa's  election  by 
a  complete  contravention  of  the  Berlin  treaty,  it  was  determined  to 
make  use  of  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  to  bring  about  a  state  of 
affairs  that  necessitated  the  interference  of  the  chief  justice  and  so 
if  possible,  obtain  a  decision  excluding  Mataafa.  At  first  sight  this 
must  have  appeared  a  difficult  task  if  we  consider  the  claims  of  the 
rivals  as  set  forth  by  Mr.  Woods   from  the  native  point  of  view. 

"First,  Malietoa  should  be  king  because  his  family  has  had 
possession  of  the  throne  for  several  generations,  the  first  Malietoa, 
Vainupo,  afterwards  called  Malietoa  Tavita,  being  king  when  the 
first  missionaries  went  to  Samoa  over  seventy  years  ago.  The  first 
reason  why  he  should  not  be  king  is  because  the  majority  of  the  natives 
don't  want  him.  Here  are  a  few  reasons  why;  first,  he,  the  present 
Malietoa,  called  Tanu,  is  too  young,  being  but  18  and  of  no  ex- 
perience ;  and  again  the  country  has  scarcely  been  free  from  rebel- 
lion, wars  and  strife  ever  since  the  first  Malietoa  ascended  the 
throne,  no  taxes  have  been  enforced  or  paid,  government  roads 
have  gradually  got  worse,  and  affairs  politically,  socially  and 
financially  have  tended  downward  until  there  has  been  no  govern- 
ment outside  of  Apia  foi  many  years  past;  but  the  natives  say  that 
the  most  important  reason  why  Tanu  Malietoa  is  not  wanted  is 
because  most  of  them  want  Mataafa." 

Mr.  Woods  then  gives  some  reasons  for  and  against  the  elec- 
tion of  Mataafa.  "First,  the  majority  of  the  natives  want  him,  and 
his  family  of  kings  dates  back  even  farther  than  the  Malietoa 
family;  and  again,  Mataafa  has  associated  with  foreigners  and, 
generally  speaking,  is  a  very  able  man.  A  few  points  against  his 
being  king;  he  is  a  strong  Catholic,  and  might  use  his  influence 
against  other  denominations ;  and  besides  he  is  charged  with  having 
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incited  the  natives  to  rebellion  against  the  government  (?)  for 
several  years  past,  until  he  was  at  length  banished  with  a  company 
of  chiefs  to  one  of  the  Jaluit  Islands  and  was  brought  back  by 
the  solicitation  of  Mr.  Osborn,  the  United  States  consul-general." 

In  spite  of  the  difficulties  in  their  way,  however,  the  London 
Missionary  Society  proceeded  with  their  task.  They  evidently 
knew  the  officials  with  whom  they  were  dealing.  "Two  days  later," 
continues  Les  Missions,  "an  Apia  journal  expressed  some  doubts 
on  the  validity  of  the  election,  and  soon  people  learned  with  surprise 
that  a  political  party  had  elected  the  young  son  of  Malietoa  as 
king,  and  that  the  English  and  American  consuls  had  saluted  and 
recognized  him  as  sovereign.  The  Germans,  on  the  contrary,  seeing 
in  this  acknowledgment  a  violation  of  the  Berlin  treaty,  called  on 
the  chief  justice  to  proclaim  the  man  legitimately  elected."  The 
action  of  the  Germans  in  this  matter  may  be  imputed  to  selfish 
motives,  but  was  at  least  justified  by  the  circumstances.  Mataafa 
had  been  long  under  German  influence,  though  his  captivity  was 
to  some  extent  due  to  German  enmity;  but  he  had  been  the  recipient 
of  kindness  as  well  as  injustice  from  his  captors,  his  pardon  was 
chiefly  due  to  German  efforts,  he  was  brought  home  on  a  German 
ship  and  the  German  officers  and  sailors  had  shown  themselves  very 
friendly  towards  him ;  therefore  it  would  not  be  surprising  that  he 
leaned  rather  toward  favoring  them  than  his  implacable  enemies. 
Still  it  would  appear  from  an  interview  which  a  travelling  corres- 
pondent had  with  him  about  that  time,  that  the  old  chief  was  a 
little  dubious  as  to  how  to  make  a  choice  between  the  white  men. 
The  correspondent  on  arriving  at  Samoa  wished  to  learn  his  views 
upon  the  situation.  "The  chief  was  sleeping  at  the  time,  but  one 
of  the  very  stout  ladies  of  his  court,  attired  mostly  in  a  tappa  mat, 
introduced  the  visitor.  Mataafa  was  all  smiles  and  greatly  relished 
a  cigar,  and  the  interview  was  conducted,  smiling  and  in  dumb 
show,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  An  interpreter  then  appeared  and 
the  visitor  explained  that  he  had  arrived  from  Ceylon,  having 
taken  part  in  a  great  battle  in  the  Soudan,  and  was  on  his  way 
round  the  world,  and  wished  to  learn  which  power  his  highness 
considered  would  best  protect  the  interests  of  Samoa.  Mataafa, 
who  had  tested  the  bitterness  of  the  frowns  and  smiles  of  Germany, 
shook  his  head,  considered  for  a  time,  and,  having  ascertained  that 
his  visitor  was  an  Englishman,  exclaimed  in  the  best  English  he 
could  command,  "All  same — like  one — like  one.'  Beyond  this 
safe  utterance  the  chief  would  not  go,  and  our  correspondent  left 
having  received  permission  to  take  the  portrait  of  Mataafa.  He 
departed  with  a  very  pleasant  impression  of  the  old  man,  and  with 
the  conviction  that  a  joint  control  was  not  the  best  form  of  protec- 
tion for  these  beautiful  islands." 

The  case  presented  to  Justice  Chamber  for  decision  we  would 
have  thought  was  clear  enough.  One  point  which  was  much  dis- 
cussed was  the  eligibility  in  law  of  Mataafa  both  on  account  of 
the  protocol  which  he  had  signed  and  because  of  a  clause  proposed 
by  the  Germans  in  1887  but  never  adopted.  The  chief  justice,  how- 
ever, had  already  admitted  his  eligibility,  as  Mr.  Tripp  informs 
us.  "Mataafa,"  he  writes,  "though  a  returned  exile,  and  under 
strict  promises   to   remain   at    Mulinuu   and   to   maintain    obedience 
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to  the  government,  had,  before  the  selection  of  candidates  by  the 
chief  justice  in  a  private  letter  to  H.  J.  Moore,  been  declared 
eligible  for  the  office  of  king,  and,  while  this  unofficial  letter  could 
in  no  way  affect  the  subsequent  decision,  yet  it  being  made  public 
did  give  to  Mataafa  a  plausible  color  of  right  to  become  such 
candidate  without  apparent  breach  of  the  promises  he  had  made. 
I  do  not  therefore  see  how  white  men  or  the  followers  of  Mataafa 
are  open  to  censure  on  account  of  sympathy  or  support  given  to 
him  prior  to  the  decision." 

According  to  the  same  authority  Tanu  himself  admitted  that 
he  personally  had  no  desire  for  the  kingship,  and  we  can  easily 
judge  from  his  statement  made  afterward  that  he  was  but  a  tool 
in  the  hands  of  others.  Mr.  Tripp  writes :  "He  informed  the 
commission  that  he  was  yet  a  boy  at  school  and  desired  to  com- 
plete the  course  of  study  he  had  begun,  and  in  oral  conversation 
he  further  explained  that,  should  the  great  powers  agree  with 
the  commission  to  abolish  the  office  of  king  in  the  formation  of 
a  permanent  government,  his  temporary  holding  of  the  position 
became  a  worthless  title,  and  did  the  powers  permit  the  title  in 
the  future  to  be  retained,  it  would  be  one  which  could  not  be 
peaceably  held.  It  came  to  him  not  by  descent,  but  by  a  decision, 
which  many  of  the  great  chiefs  declared  in  violation  of  Samoan 
law  and  custom.  He  could  not  hope  to  hold  it  except  by  war,  and 
his  life  would  be  spent  like  that  of  his  father  in  anxiety  upon 
the  throne  and  in  the  loneliness  of  exile,  and  he  preferred  the 
hereditary  title  of  district  chief  to  the  unmeaning  title  of  Samoan 
king. 

The  decision  was  not  given  till  December,  but  Mataafa's  fol- 
lowers knowing  the  kind  of  people  they  were  dealing  with,  had 
little  confidence  in  the  white  man's  courts  and  gave  out  a  warning 
that  they  would  recognize  no  decision  which  rejected  Mataafa. 
In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Justice  Chambers  had  representatives  from 
every  district  on  the  islands  called  before  him  at  Apia,  and  ap- 
parently heard  both  sides  of  the  question  with  marked  consid- 
eration. "The  cause  was  drawn  up,"  says  Les  Missions,  "and  the 
public  examinations  demonstrated  the  validity  of  the  election  of 
Mataafa.  The  American  judge,  however,  pronounced  that  Mataafa 
having  been  declared  ineligible,  could  not  be  chosen  king,  and  as 
soon  as  possible  withdrew  to  an  English  man-of-war  in  the 
harbor." 

We  can  hardly  find  fault  with  the  learned  judge  for  his  with- 
drawal. It  indicated  prudence.  Mr.  Tripp,  writing  a  few  months 
later,  says  he  showed  much  eagerness  to  depart  entirely  and  at 
once  from  the  islands  immediately  on  the  arrival  of  the  com- 
missioners. The  commissioner  heartily  approved  of  his  deter- 
mination. He  writes :  "Chief  Justice  Chambers  expressed  his 
desire  to  return  hope  immediately  on  my  arrival.  I  did  not  object, 
but  deemed  his  action  a  wise  one.  The  judge  is  a  good  lawyer  and 
an  honest  man,  but  it  would  have  taken  years  to  have  overcome 
the  prejudice  which  his  decision  raised  against  him  among  the 
native  people."  Mr.  Chambers  had  walked  in  the  footsteps  of  other 
Samoan  officials  who.  like  Brutus  and  his  fellow  conspirators, 
were  "All,  all  honorable  men."     Still  they  have  given  us  no  cause 
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to  regret  their  departure  from  the  archipelago.  Their  exits  were 
more  pleasing  than  their  entrances  or  their  continuance  on  the 
stage. 

The  decision  once  made,  it  became  the  law  of  Samoa  according 
to  the  terms  of  the  treaty.  Those  whom  loyalty  to  that  treaty 
impelled  had  no  local  redress  even  if  dissatisfied.  The  loyal,  how- 
ever, were  few  in  number  and  perhaps  more  influenced  by  self- 
interest  than  any  higher  feeling.  Most  people  felt  the  decision 
was  a  mistake.  If  it  was  desired  to  avoid  Mataafa's  election,  he 
should  never  have  been  allowed  to  return  at  such  a  critical  time. 
"It  should  have  been  foreseen,"  writes  Mr.  Tripp,  "that  sympathy 
for  the  old  man,  whose  exile  had  come  to  be  a  martyrdom  in  the 
minds  of  his  relatives  and  friends,  coupled  with  the  magnetic  pow- 
ers and  abilities  of  the  man  himself,  could  not  fail  to  make  him  a 
powerful  if  not  a  successful  candidate  for  the  place  he  once  filled. 
But  the  powers  permitted  him  to  return;  the  chief  justice  declared 
him  a  proper  person  to  be  made  king ;  his  admirers  espoused  his 
election  and  made  him  king ;  and  undoubtedly  by  our  theory  of 
elections  where  majorities  control  he  was  the  choice  of  an  over- 
whelming  majority   of   the    Samoan    people." 

The  laws  and  customs  of  Samoa  should  have  guided  the  de- 
cision. These  Mr.  Tripp  tells  us  were  difficult  to  understand. 
They  allowed,  it  would  seem,  the  election  of  two  kings,  or  at  least 
had  been  construed  so  to  do-  "Whether,"  writes  Mr.  Tripp, 
"Chief  Justice  Chambers  fairly  and  honestly  found  upon  the  evi- 
dence before  him  that  Tanu  was  elected  king  in  accordance  'with 
the  laws  and  customs  of  Samoa/  as  the  docket  says  he  did,  I 
do  not  think  any  lawyer  of  the  great  powers  will  ever  have  the 
patience  or  ability  to  determine,  and  he  will,  upon  a  partial  inves- 
tigation of  the  methods  pursued  in  determining  such  election,  feel 
inclined  rather  to  excuse  his  honor  for  seeking  to  base  his  decision 
upon  the  ineligibility  of  the  opposing  candidate  than  to  require 
him  to  set  forth  his  reasons  for  a  decision  based  upon  the  facts — 
"Faa  Samoa." 

In  the  opinion  of  others  with  a  longer  experience  of  Samoan 
affairs  than  the  commissioner,  the  judge's  chief  difficulty  was  to 
accommodate  Faa  Samoa  to  the  justification  of  the  decision  which 
he  was  desirous  to  make.  As  far  as  the  commissioners  were 
concerned  they  were  glad  to  uphold  the  legality  of  the  decision 
since  it  saved  them  many  complications  and  opened  up  a  way  to 
that  prudent  solution  of  the  difficulty  which  they  arrived  at 
without  stirring  up  the  muddy  waters  by  too  minute  an  investigation 
into  the  causes  and  individual  blunders  that  gave  rise  to  the 
situation.  The  decision  was  given  on  December  31.  It  placed 
those  who  were  opposed  to  it,  both  white  and  native,  legally  in 
the  wrong,  and  gave  some  handle  to  those  who  afterwards  adopted 
strong  measures  to  enforce  it.  "It  is  generally  believed,"  writes 
Mr.  Tripp,  "by  those  best  informed  in  Samoan  affairs  that  had 
the  three  powers  been  agreed  as  to  the  validity  and  binding  force 
of  the  decision,  and  had  the  three  consuls  at  once  so  proclaimed 
to  the  native  people,  the  war  might  have  been  avoided  and  peace 
for  the  time  at  least  maintained.  Whether  this  be  true  or  not,  I  am 
quite  convinced  that  the  natives  were  informed  that  the  powers  were 
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not  agreed ;  and  that  this  fact  encouraged  them  to  active  and 
prompt  resistance."  This  being  so,  we  cannot  blame  the  natives 
for  what  subsequently  occurred. 

"The  decision  was  iniquitous,"  writes  Les  Missions,  "Mataafa 
could  not  accept  it ;  but  to  avoid  the  effusion  of  blood,  he  offered 
to  the  chiefs  to  withdraw  and  give  them  back  their  votes.  The 
chiefs  refused  and  took  up  arms  to  vindicate  their  ignored  rights." 
Mr.  Woods,  the  Mormon  missionary,  furnishes  the  following 
account  of  the  immediate  results  of  the  findings  of  the  court: 
"Word  was  carried  to  Mataafa  of  his  defeat,  which  did  not  surprise 
him,  and  that  same  word  spread  over  the  islands  like  a  cyclone. 
Mataafa's  followers  in  Apia  were  numbered  by  the  thousands; 
Malietoa's  by  the  hundreds.  But  with  all  these  chances  of  easy 
victory,  I  believe  Mataafa  would  scarcely  have  begun  war  had  it 
not  been  for  certain  German  officials  who  met  with  him  and  his 
chiefs  and  told  them  to  engage  themselves  immediately.  They  sur- 
rounded Apia  that  very  night.  Malietoa's  few  followers  entrenched 
themselves  and  awaited  with  great  fear  that  terrible  Sunday  morn- 
ing— the  dawn  of  a  New  Year.  The  morning  came,  and  Mataafa's 
men  gradually  closed  in  on  the  town  and  fought  wherever  they 
had  to,  but  in  general  their  advance  was  easy  and  met  with  little 
opposition.  On  Sunday  evening  considerable  fighting  was  done 
in  the  streets  of  Apia,  but  Malietoa's  side  not  receiving  the  expected 
aid  from  the  English  man-of-war  in  the  harbor,  soon  fled  in  wild 
confusion  and  at  last  took  refuge  by  swimming  out  to  the  warship, 
where  they  were  kindly  received  and  well  protected." 

Once  on  board  the  Porpoise  they  found  themselves  in  the 
congenial  company  of  the  chief  justice.  Captain  Sturdee,  who  was 
a  strong  supporter  of  Mr.  Maxse,  the  British  consul,  and  British 
interests  generally,  must  not  be  blamed  for  his  prudence  on  this 
occasion  in  not  interfering.  That  he  had  the  will  to  do  so  is  plainly 
shown  by  his  subsequent  conduct  when  supported  by  the  American 
admiral.  This  light-hearted  man  was  no  doubt  eager  to  emulate 
the  bold  deeds  of  Captain  Stevens  and  others  who  in  the  past 
had  so  vigorously  supported  their  friends  in  Samoa  irrespective  of 
right  and  justice,  but  circumstances  at  the  present  time  were 
against  him.  These  were  not  the  good  old  days  of  unauthorized 
interference ;  and  the  Berlin  treaty  limited  to  some  extent  the 
discretionary  powers  of  fire-eating  men-of-war's-men.,  Besides 
the  German  gunboat  Falke,  whose  captain  and  crew  were  quite 
prepared  to  assist  their  fellow  countrymen,  all  strong  supporters 
of  Mataafa,  lay  near  by  quietly  awaiting  the  event.  Captain 
Sturdee  was  therefore  compelled  to  subdue  his  zeal  for  upholding 
British  interests  and  the  decision  of  the  court  and,  at  least  for  the 
present,  had  to  confine  himself  to  vigorous  protests.  "The  contest 
between  the  forces  of  Mataafa  and  Tanu,"  writes  Mr.  Tripp,  "in 
the  first  instance  was  a  brief  one.  In  less  than  24  hours  the  entire 
force  of  Tanu  was  made  prisoners  and  disarmed  or  driven  to  its 
boats  and  on  board  the  men-of-war.  The  victory  was  decisive 
and  almost  bloodless.  This  followed  so  suddenly  and  so  im- 
mediately the  decision  that  it  seemed  rather  its  resultant  than 
a  revolution  against  it.     Apia  and  the  people  yielded  to  the  inevi- 
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table,  and  the  consuls  of  the  powers  subscribed  allegiance  to  the 
provisional  government." 

After  Mataafa's  easily  won  victory  the  native  war  practically 
ended.  Mataafa  lost  upward  of  50  men  and  Malietoa  15.  "Sun- 
day's sunset,"  says  Mr.  Woods,  "saw  the  Mataafa  forces  march- 
ing triumphantly  through  Apia's  streets  headed  by  the  German 
consul,  the  captain  of  the  German  man-of-war,  and  the  president 
of  the  municipality  of  Apia,  also  a  German.  Mataafa's  first  edict 
was  that  no  foreigner's  house  or  land  should  be  molested  and  good 
order  prevailed.  But  the  ensuing  week  the  Mataafa  men  went 
to  nearly  all  the  villages  belonging  to  the  Malietoans  and  burned 
their  houses  and  destroyed  their  trees,  etc.,  which  is  always  the 
most  harmful  part  of  Samoan  wars.  Mataafa  next  demanded  as 
war  prisoners  all  who  had  taken  refuge  on  the  man-of-war  or  any 
other  place.  The  United  States  and  English  consuls  met  together 
with  the  captain  of  the  English  man-of-war  Porpoise.,  The  Ger- 
man consul  was  now  openly  protesting  against  the  chief  justice's 
decision,  but  his  colleagues  decided  to  support  the  chief  justice, 
though  the  natives  were  allowed  to  suit  themselves  whether  they 
would  go  ashore  and  surrender  or  remain  on  the  ships." 

Malietoa  Tanu,  the  king,  and  our  old  friend  Tamasese,  who 
by-the-by  had  assumed  his  old  title  of  vice-king,  distinctly  refused 
to  go  ashore.  The  others  determined  to  do  so  and  were  quickly  es- 
corted to  Mataafa's  headquarters  to  be  tried.  The  chiefs  were 
sent  into  exile  to  the  neighboring  islands,  while  their  followers  were 
fined  from  one  to  ten  dollars  each  and  set  at  liberty.  "The  Ger- 
mans declared  Mataafa  the  head  of  all  chiefs  in  Samoa,"  writes 
Mr.  Woods,  "and  set  out  at  once  to  reform  government  affairs. 
Metaphorically  speaking,  they  carried  things  with  a  high  hand, 
and  completely  ignored  all  relations  and  treaties  with  England 
and  America."  This  was  the  state  of  affairs  which  led  to  the 
sending  of  the  telegram  from  Auckland  on  January  19,  which 
we  have  already  seen.  We  are  now  in  a  position  to  understand  its 
significance  and  the  consequent  dispatch  of  the  Philadelphia  to 
Samoa. 

In  the  events  which  followed  are  included  those  circum- 
stances which  bring  the  history  of  Robert  Monaghan  to  a  close. 
In  speaking  of  them  we  have  recorded  acts  which 
we  cannot  praise,  but  this  does  not  affect  the  glory  of  our  hero, 
whose  fame  depends  on  his  individual  heroism  which  exalted  the 
good  name  of  his  country  under  circumstances  concerning  which 
we  might  otherwise  prefer  to  be  silent.  We  have  seen  how  the 
Philadelphia  arrived  on  the  scene,  how  the  combined  forces  of 
England  and  America  bombarded  the  island  in  order  to  enforce  the 
judge's  decision  and  set  Tanu  on  the  throne.  Concerning  these 
acts.  Mr.  Woods  pertinently  exclaims,  "What  good  was  there  in 
all  this,  and  why  wasn't  it  all  averted  by  appointing  Mataafa?" 
These  are  questions  some  one  may  possibly  have  to  answer  some 
day.  It  now  remains  only  to  bring  to  a  conclusion  these  historical 
notes  on  Samoan  affairs.  Speaking  on  this  subject,  Les  Missions 
writes:  "Menaced  by  bombardment  by  the  American  admiral, 
they  (the  natives)  only  became  more  resolute.  We  had  then 
the  cruel  and  ridiculous  spectacle  of  two  great  powers,  the  United 
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States  and  England,  with  all  the  resources  of  modern  artillery, 
uniting  their  forces  to  give  battle  to  some  handfuls  of  natives. 
During  two  months  their  ships  discharged  more  than  a  thousand 
shells  into  the  villages  of  Upolu.  They  burned  the  dwellings 
and  they  gave  every  liberty  to  the  partisans  of  Malietoa  to  pillage, 
notwithstanding  that  Mataafa  had  given  rigorous  orders  to  his  own 
people  to  respect  the  life  of  the  whites.  At  last,  after  massacres  and 
burnings  in  every  way  useless,  the  natives,  weary  of  the  conflict, 
declared  that  they  would  throw  themselves  upon  the  decision  of  the 
powers.  And  now  after  long  discussions  the  powers  decided  that 
the  archipelago  should  be  partitioned.  Upolu  and  Savaii  were  the 
share  of  the  Germans ;  the  Americans  took  Tutuila.  As  for  the 
English,  they  renounced  their  rights  in  Samoa  and  received  in 
exchange  several  of  the  Solomon  Islands,  up  till  then  occupied 
by  the  Germans." 

We  shall  devote  our  last  chapter  to  showing  more  at  length 
how  these  things  were  brought  about,  how  peace  was  established, 
and  difficulties  settled. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

CONCLUSION    OF    THE    SAMOAN    AFFAIR. 
EXIT    KINGMAKERS.       ENTER    COMMISSIONERS. 

As  we  have  said,  other  thoughts  had  been  aroused  in  men's 
minds  besides  those  connected  with  Robert's  heroism  when  the 
news  of  the  disaster  of  April  i  was  promulgated.  Already  in 
America  and  England  popular  feeling  had  turned  against  Germany 
since  her  agents  were  looked  upon  as  responsible  in  the  matter, 
and  now  that  disaster  had  come  to  the  allied  arms,  the  enmity 
grew  more  bitter  and  the  people  were  clamorous  for  revenge.  The 
young  giant  of  the  west,  aroused  by  these  new  experiences, 
stretched  his  mighty  limbs  and  looked  about  for  his  weapons.  In- 
flammatory articles  appeared  in  the  press  both  in  England  and 
America.  The  news  that  arrived  from  the  seat  of  trouble  only 
added  fuel  to  the  flames,  for  we  know  what  bitterness  existed  in 
Samoa  and  how  this  tended  to  color  all  reports  emanating  from 
that  place.  Those  in  that  unhappy  land  had  also  other  things  to 
attract  their  attention  besides  the  contemplation  of  Robert's  hero- 
ism. We  may  see  from  Mr.  Miller's  letter  already  quoted  that 
the  spirit  of  rivalry  engendered  by  the  Samoan  affair  still  animated 
the  breasts  of  the  disputants.  Each  party  held  its  own  cause  as 
righteous,  and  Mr.  Miller,  strong  in  the  justice  of  the  claims  of 
the  allies,  writes  thus:  "The  cause  has  been  a  just  one  and  I 
do  not  see  how  England  and  America  can  ever  hope  to  have  such 
a  perfectly  justifiable  cause  again.  We  could  not  have  done  other- 
wise and  retain  our  self-respect."  This  was  written  at  sea  during 
the  return  voyage  of  the  Philadelphia  and  pending  the  decision  of 
the  peace  commission,  which  was  awaited  with  great  anxiety,  as 
international  complications  were  beginning  to  be  feared.  In  the 
letter  already  quoted,  written  by  Cadet  Sweet  to  his  father  on  Apri1 
20,  we  find  a  brief  statement  free  from  political  bias  of  what 
occurred  after  Robert's  death.    He  says : 

"Last  month  I  wrote  to  you  of  the  situation  here.  It  has 
steadily  gone  from  bad  to  worse.  Since  the  engagement  there  has 
not  been  much  going  on  except  native  fighting.  The  friendlies 
engaged  the  hostiles  last  Monday  and  had  four  killed  and  fifteen 
wounded.  The  damage  to  the  hostiles  is  not  yet  known  definitely. 
The  way  we  find  out  the  outcome  of  the  fights  from  the  hostile 
side  is  through  the  missionaries.  It  was  through  them  that  we 
recovered  Lansdale's  and  Monaghan's  heads.  Of  the  Germans  I 
cannot  say  anything,  it  being  a  political  subject,  and  one  with 
which  naval  officers  do  not  care  to  be  connected.  We  do  not 
talk  politics  in  the  service.  However,  I  will  make  one  note,  and 
that  is,  if  Uncle  Sam  and  Johnnie  Bull  do  not  get  a  move  on  them 
and  send  us  some  aid  we  shall  get  a  licking.    What  can  we  do  with 
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a  hundred  American  bluejackets,  a  hundred  and  thirty  British 
bluejackets,  thirty  American  and  twenty  British  marines — a  mere 
handful  of  about  three  hundred  men  against  a  savage  army  of 
4.000  natives?  To  be  sure,  we  have  some  friendlies  on  our  side, 
about  2,000,  but  we  cannot  trust  more  than  three  hundred  of  them, 
for  they  will  not  stand  and  fight  when  the  think  they  are  out- 
numbered. Now  in  the  fight  of  April  1  we  lost  ten,  and  the  Eng- 
lishmen lost  six ;  three  of  these  were  officers — Lieutenant  Freeman, 
R.  N. ;  Lieutenant  Lansdale,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Ensign  Monaghan,  U. 
S.  N.,  sixteen  in  one  day!  How  long  will  three  hundred  last  at 
such  a  rate  if  we  have  fights  every  two  or  three  days  as  we  are 
having  now?  We  have  been  more  fortunate  lately,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  we  have  left  the  friendly  natives  to  do  most  of  the 
fighting." 

Mr.  Stringham,  writing  on  April  21,  describes  the  battle  of 
Fangali  and  furnishes  other  items  up  to  date.*  He,  too,  at  this  time, 
seemed  to  take  a  somewhat  gloomy  view  of  the  situation.  "Since 
the  last  steamer  went  up  four  weeks  ago,  this  little  island  country 
has  been  piling  up  history  at  the  rate  of  several  pages  a  day. 
What  at  that  time  appeared  to  be  a  comparatively  trifling  matter 
now  takes  on  a  more  serious  aspect.  The  farce  has  deepened  into 
tragedy,  with  his  satanic  majesty  in  the  ascendency,  and  Samoa, 
England,  the  United  States  and  Germany  now  find  themselves  in- 
volved in  a  political  tangle  so  intricate  and  aggravating  that  only  the 
very  best  diplomacy  will  be  able  to  confine  bloodshedding  encoun- 
ters to  this  little  land.  The  very  air  here  seems  filled  with  Me- 
phistophelian  grins  and  insults ;  blows,  havoc  and  bloodshed  are 
becoming  now  almost  as  common  as  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the 
tide."  After  referring  to  all  the  events  that  transpired  from  the 
crowning  of  Tanu  to  the  battle  of  April  1,  he  continues  : 

"The  battle  of  Fangali,  April  1,  quite  changed  the  aspect  of  the 
situation.  The  naval  authorities  for  the  first  time  were  made  to 
realize  that  Mataafa  and  his  followers,  morally  at  least,  supported 
by  the  Germans  here,  do  not  intend  to  surrender  without  a  strug- 
gle, or,  as  some  of  their  radicals  put  it,  'We  will  not  yield  to 
Malietoa :  the  foreigners  may  kill  us,  but  they  cannot  make  us 
surrender.'  During  the  first  days  of  April  matters  were  pushed 
a  little  more  vigorously  by  the  naval  forces.  The  marines  were 
not  again  subjected  to  the  probability  of  being  ambushed,  but  were 
allowed  to  remain  on  the  beach  guarding  Apia.  With  the  assistance 
of  the  natives  the  gunboats  continued  their  work  of  destruction 
until  now  for  thirty  miles  east  and  west  of  Apia  hardly  a  house 
remains.  Several  villages  on  Savaii  have  also  been  destroyed. 
Resistance  was  offered  by  the  natives  in  some  instances,  but  the 
loyalists  have  been  successful  in  nearly  every  encounter.  The 
shelling  from  the  men-of-war.  except  in  a  very  few  instances,  has 
done  the  enemy  but  little  harm.  The  reason  for  this  is  the  diffi- 
culty of  locating  the  hiding  places  of  the  rebels  in  the  bush." 

To  show  the  spirit  in  which  more  ardent  supporters  of  the  allies 
considered  the  question,  we  may  quote  the  report  of  Mr.  Ross, 
correspondent  of  the  San  Francisco  Examiner,  written  on  the  same 
date.  By  this  time  arrangements  for  the  sending  of  the  Peace  Com- 
missioners   were    practically    completed,    but    peace    does    not    seem 
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to  be  what  Mr.  Ross  desires.  He  wanted  more  troops  and  gun- 
boats, not  diplomacy.  At  least  it  would  seem  so  from  the  follow- 
ing: "Germany  is  getting  the  better  of  England  and  America," 
he  writes,  "in  this  appointment  of  a  commission.  The  appointment 
has  caused  great  disappointment  here.  Extreme  surprise  and 
much  indignation  are  expressed  by  Americans  and  Englishmen, 
who  know  that  it  is  impossible  to  settle  this  matter  unless  the 
Mataafa  rebels  are  completely  subjugated.  Life  and  property  are 
in  danger,  and  will  be  in  danger,  no  matter  what  this  commission 
may  decide.  Annexation  to  the  United  States  is  the  only  possi- 
ble solution  which  will  be  definite  and  final.  There  has  been 
another  bit  of  disagreeable  work  here  which  has  added  to  the 
tension.  United  States  Consul  Osborn  is  acting  as  president,  which 
makes  him  custodian  of  the  revenue.  He  has  refused  to  pay  out 
of  the  funds  in  his  hands  the  salary  of  King  Tanu  for  the  month 
of  January.  Application  was  made  to  the  supreme  court  to  order 
him  to  pay  the  salary  and  this  order  has  been  issued,  though  at 
this  writing,  just  as  the  steamer  sails,  the  order  has  not  been 
served.  Americans  are  indignant  at  Osborn's  action.  He  is  the 
only  one  of  the  American  or  English  officials  who  associates  with 
German  Cousul  Rose.  All  of  which  has  put  him  at  outs  with  the 
English  and  American  residents." 

After  relating  the  events  with  which  we  are  already  familiar, 
he  speaks  of  the  funeral  on  Easter  Sunday,  and  then  continues : 
"It  was  noticeable  that  not  a  single  officer  from  the  German  war- 
ship Falke  was  present  at  the  funeral,  though  a  wreath  was  sent. 
Some  of  the  Germans  openly  expressed  their  pleasure  at  the  result 
of  the  engagement.  As  the  coffins  passed  through  the  German 
quarter  one  man  was  heard  to  say,  "That  is  not  the  last  they 
will  have  to  follow  down  to  Mulinuu  by  any  means'."  He  speaks 
at  great  length  of  the  suspicious  conduct  of  Herr  Hufnagel,  the 
manager  of  Vailele,  on  the  occasion  of  the  battle.  The  charges 
laid  against  this  gentleman  were  not  supported.  He  then  gives 
some  details  of  the  fighting  in  the  early  part  of  April.  "On  the 
afternoon  of  Thursday,  April  6,"  he  writes,  "some  commotion  was 
caused  through  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  schooner  flying  the 
German  flag  to  put  to  sea  without  reporting  her  clearance  to  the 
admiral.  The  flagship,  however,  promptly  fired  a  blank  shot  across 
the  schooner's  bows,  and  this  quickly  brought  the  captain  to  his 
bearings.  He  made  haste  to  the  Philadelphia  and  reported  that  the 
vessel — which  had  been  searched  for  arms — had  been  duly  cleared 
by  the  customs.  The  German  consul  protested  against  the  conduct 
of  the  admiral,  but  so  far,  apparently,  his  protest  has  had  little 
effect,  and  all  vessels  entering  and  leaving  the  port  will  be 
searched  for  arms  and  ammunition. 

"Meanwhile  our  friendly  scouts  had  gone  up  through  the 
bush  to  Stevenson's  grave,  on  the  summit  of  Vaea  mountain, 
and  from  there  they  could  see  the  rebels  in  occupation  of  Stevenson's 
house  and  grounds.  They  reported  their  presence  in  considerable 
numbers  behind  strong  fortifications,  with  sentries  and  outposts 
doing  regular  duty.  Here  was  a  chance  for  the  noble  Malietoa  army 
to  cover  themselves  with  glory.  It  took  a  lot  of  persuasion  to  make 
them   move,    but    at    last    on    the    morning    of    Saturday,    April    8, 
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Tamasese  and  his  men  moved  out  to  attack.  The  Royalist  brought 
another  two  hundred  Malietoa  men  from  Tutuila,  and  these  were 
to  advance  with  the  others.  Tamasese  and  about  a  hundred  of  his 
men  went  over  the  shoulder  of  Vaea  hill  and  then  descended  on 
Vailima,  taking  the  enemy  by  surprise  and  attacking  them  from 
the  rear.  The  rebels  were  driven  out  of  the  fort  after  a  sharp 
skirmish,  one  of  the  friendlies  and  three  of  the  rebels  being 
killed.  Gaunt's  men,  who  had  been  having  a  rest  after  a  couple 
of  days'  hard  work,  now  marched  out  in  a  regular  downpour  of 
tropic  rain.  Lieutenant  Innes  of  the  Tauranga  being  second  in 
command,  but  by  the  time  they  got  to  Vailima  the  rebels  had  re- 
treated. The  German  flag  was  flying  over  the  main  fort  in  front 
of  Stevenson's  house,  and  another  German  flag  flew  over  the  hut 
of  Saupele,  the  chief  of  the  rebel  leaders. 

"The  Malietoa  army,  instead  of  occupying  the  forts  out  of 
which  they  had  driven  the  enemy,  returned  to  their  more  comfort- 
able quarters  at  Mulinuu,  and  next  day  the  rebels  had  reoccupied 
their  position  at  Vailima.  They  even  pushed  their  outposts  further 
down  within  a  mile  of  the  town,  felling  large  trees  and  digging  a 
trench  in  the  road  to  prevent  the  advance  of  the  field  guns. 

"On  Wednesday,  April  12,  the  Porpoise  went  down  the  coast 
eastward  to  Falipa.  Gaunt's  brigade  landed  and  was  attacked  from 
one  of  the  mission  stations  of  the  French  priests.  The  rebels  had  a 
hundred  men ;  Gaunt  had  sixty.  Fighting  continued  for  about  an 
hour,  and  the  rebels  were  routed  with  a  loss  of  about  six  dead 
and  several  wounded.  The  loyalists  captured  Mulinfi's  supplies — 
six  large  kegs  of  beef  and  a  quantity  of  tinned  meats,  also  several 
pigs.  Lamlee,  a  small  Mataafa  village,  was  burned.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  we  fought  the  battle  of  Vaivasa  on  the  Vaitele  planta- 
tion, and  almost  on  the  spot  where  the  British  and  Americans 
were  killed  on  April  1.  Tamasese  had  extended  his  lines  in  this 
direction  and  was  attacked  during  the  morning  by  the  Mataafa  men. 
There  was  brisk  fighting.  Gaunt,  who  was  on  board  the  Porpoise, 
hurried  up  with  his  brigade  and  joined  in  the  fight.  One  Malietoa 
man  was  killed  and  at  least  six  Mataafa  men.  The  Mataafa  war- 
riors cut  off  the  head  of  a  young  Malietoa  soldier  and  got  it 
away." 

On  the  13th  Mr.  Ross  reports  startling  and  unexpected  evi- 
dence of  German  complicity  and  duplicity  was  seemingly  brought 
to  light  by  the  arrival  of  a  German  officer  named  Von  Bulow, 
who  had  already  distinguished  himself  in  January  by  taking  the  part 
of  the  rebels.  On  this  occasion  he  is  said  to  have  arrived  on 
the  scene,  armed,  and  in  company  with  thirteen  boats  loaded  with 
rebels.  This  occasioned  some  correspondence  between  Captain 
Stuart  and  the  German  consul-general,  the  British  captain  acting  in 
the  absence  of  Admiral  Kautz,  who  was  with  the  Philadelphia 
then  coaling  at  Pango  Pango.  Whatever  was  the  truth  of  the 
matter  the  warlike  German  was  taken  on  board  the  Falke  and 
prevented  from  doing  any  damage.  On  April  15  a  hot  engagement 
took  place  fifteen  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Apia.  The  Porpoise 
had  taken  an  expedition  to  this  place  and  landed  them  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  village  of  Maugia.  which  was  burned.  While 
the  burning  was  going  on  the  firing  party  were  attacked  by  a  large 
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number  of  Mataafa  men,  who  eventually  forced  Lieutenant  Gaunt 
and  his  supporters  to  take  to  the  water  and  swim  for  their  lives. 
They  returned,  however,  to  the  support  of  some  of  their  number 
who  had  been  left  ashore  and  soon  after  again  swam  back  to 
the  ship.  On  this  occasion  the  Mataafa  men  were  said  to  number 
about   two   thousand,   well   supplied   with   ammunition. 

The  most  important  engagement  since  the  affair  of  April  i 
took  place  on  the  17th,  when  Stevenson's  historic  dwelling  place 
was  destroyed  by  the  shells  of  the  Tauranga.  Mr.  Stringham 
thus  describes  the  event :  "The  rebels  had  been  located  in  large 
numbers  entrenched  and  fortified  near  the  premises  of  the  late 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  about  four  miles  inland  from  here,  and 
the  scouts  reported  they  were  using  the  dwelling  of  this  renowned 
author  for  a  blockhouse.  An  attack  was  planned  to  be  led  by  the 
natives,  the  marines  being  held  in  the  rear  to  reinforce  them  if 
necessary.  The  house  stands  on  the  side  of  a  mountain  in  a  small 
open  space  surrounded  by  a  dense  forest  with  only  narrow  winding 
paths  and  a  picturesque  lane  approaching  it.  Cautiously  the  loyal- 
ists picked  their  way  through  the  jungle  and  along  the  paths  until 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  fortified  rebels ;  then,  yelling  like 
madmen,  they  rushed  on  the  enemy,  driving  them  from  their  first, 
second  and  third  entrenchments,  of  the  series  of  seven  surrounding 
the  house.  This  charge  was  not  made,  however,  without  serious 
less  to  the  Malietoans,  while  very  few  of  the  Mataafans  were 
harmed.  At  entrenchment  number  four  the  rebels  made  a  bold 
stand  and,  although  the  first  fight  kept  up  until  dark,  they  could 
not  be  dislodged.  The  loyalists  returned  to  the  coast  bearing  their 
dead,  five  in  number,  and  sixteen  wounded,  two  of  whom  have 
died  since  that  time.  A  German  flag  flying  over  the  first  entrench- 
ment was  also  captured.  The  navy  did  what  they  could  by  throw- 
ing several  shells  on  the  scene  of  conflict  during  the  engage- 
ment, the  Malietoans  retiring  while  they  did  so.  No  serious  dam- 
age, however,  was  done  by  them  until  the  final  withdrawal  of 
the  troops  at  dusk,  when  H.  M.  S.  Tauranga  shelled  the  house, 
disastrously  for  the  rebels,  for  two  days  later  they  were  all  gone. 
The  Stevenson  residence  was  found  in  ruins  and  there  were  evi 
dences  of  a  fearful  slaughter  caused  by  the  Lyddite  shells,  a  gas- 
eous bomb,  the  poison  of  which  is  said  to  kill  everything  within  250 
feet  of  where  it  bursts." 

Little  else  of  interest  occurred  up  to  the  time  of  the  dispatch  of 
these  reports  on  April  21.  It  was  evident  that  the  enmity  between 
the  allies  and  the  Germans  had  increased ;  little,  however,  had  been 
done  toward  subduing  Mataafa.  Mr.  Ross  says  in  conclusion : 
"At  the  present  rate  it  will  take  months  to  subdue  the  rebels  and 
an  adequate  land  force  is  urgently  needed.  It  is  evident  from 
the  heavy  firing  both  at  Maugia  the  other  day,  and  at  Vailima 
on  the  17th,  that  the  rebels  have  a  larp-e  store  of  rifles  and  a  great 
deal  of  ammunition.  Where  all  the  guns  and  cartridges  have 
come  from  is  a  mystery.  The  whole  thing  has  evidently  been 
caiefully  planned  from  the  beginning,  and  had  it  lot  been  for 
the  very  able  and  firm  attitude  taken  by  Consul  Maxse,  Captain 
Sturdee,  and  the  chief  justice  at  the  beginning,  the  German  flag 
would   probably   by   this   time   have   been    flying   over   cne   of   the 
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finest  of  the  South  Pacific  islands.  At  all  events  it  is  now 
clear  that  a  most  determined  effort  was  madi  with  that  object 
in    view." 

Mr.  Stringham,  in  conclusion,  makes  somewhat  similar  state- 
ments: "Two  thousand  five  hundred  loyalists  is  a  high  estimate 
of  the  number  of  armed  Malietoans  on  the  islands.  They  are  all 
praclically  being  concentrated  in  the  vicinity  of  Apia,  while  the 
French  priests  report  5,000  well  armed,  ammunitioned  and  provis- 
ioned Mataafans  in  the  bush.  If  this  is  the  true  condition,  a  sur- 
render can  hardly  be  expected  unless  the  loyalists  are  substantially 
reinforced,  and  as  nearly  all  the  natives  have  been  pressed  into 
the  service,  some  other  country  will  have  to  furnish  the  required 
men. 

"The  English  gunboat  Torch  has  just  dropped  anchor  in  the 
harbor.  She  is  from  New  Zealand  and  comes  loaded  with  arms 
and  ammunition.  This  makes  a  total  of  four  English  war  vessels 
here.  The  Philadelphia  is  still  the  pride  of  the  harbor  and  lies 
close  up  to  the  German  gunboat  Falke,  where  a  vigilant  watch 
can  be  kept  on  the  latter's  actions.  Rumor  says  that  a  letter  was 
found  written  by  the  German  firm  to  the  rebels,  encouraging 
them  to  hold  out  another  two  weeks,  when  Mataafa  would  probably 
be  placed  on  the  throne."  After  referring  to  the  capture  of  a  Ger- 
man schooner  and  the  placing  of  the  captain  in  irons  at  the  military 
headquarters,  the  report  concludes :  "Apia  continues  under  martial 
law.  The  German  consul  and  subjects  here  remain  almost  prison- 
ers in  their  own  houses,  the  military  still  refusing  to  issue  them 
passports.  This  condition  of  affairs,  together  with  the  antagonistic 
position  the  German  officials  continue  to  occupy,  cause  a  very  bitter 
feeling  against  them  on  the  part  of  those  wishing  to  see  the  great 
treaty  sustained.  Hardly  a  day  passes  but  insults  of  some  kind 
pass  between  the  two  factions." 

We  can  see  that  a  grave  diplomatic  tangle  had  been  brought 
about.  The  tension  between  the  allies  and  the  Germans  had  been 
communicated  to  the  people  in  the  mother  countries.  The  world 
stood  waiting  for  war  on  a  larger  scale.  But  meanwhile  those 
■who  controlled  affairs  in  England,  Germany  and  America  had  been 
negotiating  on  the  question,  and  now  were  aroused  to  more  energetic 
action  for  the  preservation  of  peace..  The  suggestion  of  Germany 
that  a  commission  should  be  appointed  with  full  powers  to  do  away 
with  the  present  government  and  form  a  new  one  and  deal  with 
every  difficulty  that  presented  itself,  was  agreed  to.  A  peremptory 
message  was  sent  to  the  naval  commanders  in  Samoa  to  put  an  end 
to  the  bombardment  and  make  peace  with  Mataafa  pending  the 
at  rival  of  the  commissioners.  On  April  27  Admiral  Kautz,  in  re- 
sponse to  these  orders,  telegraphed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  at 
Washington:  "All  quiet  at  Apia;  Mataafa  and  his  chiefs  in  their 
letter  of  April  25  agreed  to  keep  outside  lines  prescribed  by  British 
senior  officer  present  and  myself  and  to  observe  peace  until  the 
arrival  of  the  commission.     Think  there  will  be  no  more  fighting." 

Thus  at  length  the  powers  shouldered  their  responsibilities  and 
strove  to  meet  the  question  at  issue.  Of  course,  neither  the  Kaiser 
nor  his  prime  minister  nor  any  of  the  representatives  of  the 
home    governments    in    England    or    America    had    ever    wished    to 
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precipitate  a  war  about  such  an  insignificant  portion  of  the  earth's 
surface  as  Samoa.  The  affair  of  April  i,  however,  had  roused 
such  strong  feelings  among  the  populace,  especially  in  America, 
that  it  became  necessary  to  take  immediate  action  if  peace  was  to 
be  preserved,  and  the  negotiations  already  entered  into  for  the 
appointment  of  a  Peace  Commission  were  now  hurried  along; 
and  since  those  who  had  been  deputed  to  solve  the  difficulties  had 
so  far  rather  made  them  worse,  Mr.  Hay  and  Lord  Salisbury  were 
convinced  it  was  time  to  take  the  power  out  of  their  hands.  Hence 
the  orders  that  had  been  dispatched  to  Admiral  Kautz.  The  news 
of  the  battle  of  Fangalii  arrived  in  Europe  and  America  on  April 
12.  On  the  13th  Mr.  Secretary  Hay  received  by  telegram  from 
Lord  Salisbury  the  substance  of  the  identic  instruction  which  each 
government  proposed  to  address  to  its  commissioner.  Tt  ran  as 
follows :  "In  view  of  the  troubles  which  have  recently  taken  place 
in  Samoa,  and  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  tranquility  and  order 
therein,  the  three  powers,  parties  to  the  conference  of  Berlin,  have 
appointed  a  Commission  to  undertake  the  provisional  government 
of  the  island.  For  this  purpose  they  shall  exercise  supreme  authority 
in  the  islands.  Every  other  person  or  persons  exercising  authority 
therein,  whether  acting  under  the  provisions  of  the  final  act  of 
Berlin  or  otherwise,  shall  obey  their  orders,  and  the  three  powers 
will  instruct  their  consular  and  naval  officers  to  render  similar 
obedience.  No  action  taken  by  the  Commissioners  in  pursuance  of 
the  above  authority  shall  be  valid  unless  it  is  acceded  to  by  all 
three  commissioners.  It  will  fall  within  the  attributes  of  the 
commissioners  to  consider  the  provisions  which  they  may  think 
necessary  for  the  future  government  of  the  islands,  or  for  the 
modification  of  the  final  act  of  Berlin,  and  to  report  to  their 
governments  the  conclusions  to  which  they  may  come." 

The  commissioners  were  Mr.  C.  N.  E.  Eliot,  C.  B.,  then  second 
secretary  of  the  British  embassy  in  Washington ;  Frhr.  Speck  von 
Sternberg,  representing  Germany,  and  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  the  Honorable  Bartlett  Tripp.  U.  S.  S.  Badger  was  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  commissioners,  and  on  April  25,  i8qq,  they 
arrived  at  San  Francisco,  and  the  voyage  to  Samoa  began.  The  task 
that  lay  before  the  commissioners,  according  to  Mr.  Tripp,  com- 
prised "two  important  and  independent  duties.  First,  to  restore 
tranquility  and  order  and  undertake  a  provisional  government  of 
the  islands ;  second,  to  consider  the  provisions  which  might  be 
necessary  for  the  future  government  of  the  islands  or  for  the  modi- 
fication of  the  final  act  of  Berlin,  and  report  our  conclusions  t~ 
the  three  governments." 

Avoiding  all  side  issues  with  regard  to  the  blame  to  be  at- 
tached to  the  actions  of  individuals  before  their  arrival,  they  kept 
these  two  points  clearly  in  view  and  soon  arrived  at  a  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  difficulty  which  involved,  eventually,  the  abolition 
of  the  tripartite  government.  But  the  obstacles  which  first  pre- 
sented themselves  seemed  to  the  onlookers  in  Samoa  insurmount- 
able. Though  since  the  25th  of  April  a  sort  of  armed  truce  had 
prevailed  in  the  neighborhood  of  Apia,  there  was  an  atmosphere  of 
sullen  discontent  enshrouding  the  minds  of  all.  Mataafa's  followers 
were  drawn  up  in  a  semicircle  in  the  woods  around  the  town  and 
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the  allied  troops  patrolled  the  streets ;  a  condition  of  affairs  much 
like  that  preceding  the  hurricane  of  March,  '89. 

On  the  13th  day  of  May  the  Badger  arrived  in  Samoa.  The 
commissioners,  on  landing,  immediately  entered  on  their  task.  To  the 
surprise  of  all  the  natives  submitted  willinglv  to  their  decisions, 
making  no  difficult^  about  the  preliminary  disarmament  without 
which  no  further  steps  could  have  been  taken.  It  was  a  great 
advantage  to  the  commissioners  that  th*y  were  able  to  uphold  the 
legality  of  Justice  Chambers'  decision,  which  had  made  Tanu  king, 
for  thus  diplomatic  entanglements  were  avoided.  The  young 
monarch  was  immediately  deposed  and  the  kingship  done  away 
with  forever,  and  thus  the  first  of  the  evils  referred  to  in  their 
report  was  disposed  of.  A  provisional  government  was  set  up, 
the  best  that  could  be  provided  with  the  unsatisfactory  materials 
at  hand,  for  they  considered  none  of  the  residents  of  Samoa,  under 
the  circumstances,  suitable  for  taking  part  in  the  management  of 
affairs.  Amendments  were  suggested  to  the  general  act  of  Berlin, 
but  somewhat  hopelessly;  the  commissioners  being  rather  of  the 
opinion  that  one  power  alone  should  rule  in  the  islands,  the  second 
evil,  that  of  international  jealousy  being  too  great  to  overcome, 
for,  to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Gladstone  on  another  occasion,  to 
devise  a  remedy  for  it  was  beyond  "the  wit  of  man."  But  let  us 
listen  to  Mr.  Tripp's  own  account  of  their  reception  and  subsequent 
proceedings : 

"We  arrived  in  Apia,"  he  writes,  "on  the  13th  of  May,  1899, 
making  the  seventh  of  the  fleet  of  war  vessels  of  the  three  great 
powers  then  anchored  in  the  quiet  little  harbor — three  English, 
three  American,  and  one  German,  the  Tauranga,  the  Porpoise,  the 
Torch,  the  Philadelphia,  the  Brutus,  the  Falke,  and  the  Badger, 
but  not  the  sail  or  smoke  of  a  single  vessel  of  commerce  was  to 
be  seen  there,  or  about  the  coasts  of  these  beautiful  islands.  On 
land,  patrolling  the  streets  at  every  crossing,  were  soldiers,  white 
and  native,  demanding  the  password  of  resident  and  stranger.  A 
thousand  natives  in  native  uniform,  but  armed  with  British  rifles 
and  commanded  by  British  officers,  paraded  past  us  in  response 
to  the  salutes  from  the  vessels  of  war,  while  as  many  more  natives 
armed  with  every  species  of  warlike  implement,  in  command  of 
native  officers,  came  from  their  camps  to  witness  our  arrival.  At  a 
distance  from  the  town  of  perhaps  three  miles  and  encircling  it 
on  all  sides  were  the  native  troops  of  Mataafa,  estimated  at  about 
three  thousand  men  armed  with  rifles,  head-knives,  spears,  and 
such  weapons  of  war  as  the  natives  could  command,  resting  upon 
their  arms,  behind  their  lines  of  improvised  fortifications  under  the 
terms  of  the  armistice  which  had  been  proclaimed  by  the  vessels 
of^  war  pending  the  arrival  of  the  commission.  But  a  few  days 
prior  (to  the  truce)  the  English  and  American  ships  had  shelled  the 
town  and  the  people  had  left  the  rear  and  exposed  portions  of  the 
town  and  were  huddled  together  in  the  houses  along  the  beach  and 
out  of  the  way  of,  and  protected  by  the  guns  of  the  ships,  which  had 
been  directed  against  the  forts  and  lines  of  Mataafa  surrounding 
the  place.  Excitement  and  alarm  prevailed  everywhere,  and  this 
condition  of  nervous  excitement  had  reached  its  height  when  the 
commission   arrived. 
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"The  commission  was  met  by  no  warm  greeting  from  natives, 
whites,  or  officers  of  the  men-of-war.  The  guns  thundered  their 
salutes  with  cold  formality,  but  there  followed  a  frigidity  of 
greeting  which  too  plainly  betrayed  a  want  of  confidence  in  the 
purpose  or  success  of  the  mission  on  which  we  had  come.  The 
commanders  of  the  war  vessels  believed  that,  but  for  the  enforced 
armistice  under  orders  from  the  great  powers,  the  troops  of  Malie- 
toa  Tanu  under  British  officers  and  assisted  by  British  and  Ameri- 
can marines,  would  have  easily  conquered  the  force  of  Mataafa, 
ended  the  contest  and  established  fanu  firmly  upon  his  throne. 
The  white  people  whose  homes  had  been  pillaged  and  who  had 
sought  refuge  in  Apia,  under  the  guns  of  the  men-of-war,  despond- 
ingly  awaited  events  which  might  again  bring  peace,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  unlucky  town,  whose  houses  had  been  unluckily 
struck  by  the  shells  of  a  friendly  fleet,  and  who  sought  shelter 
upon  the  shore,  were  about  equally  divided  in  their  words  of 
censure  for  the  hostile  forces  of  the  natives  and  the  vessels  of  their 
own  fleet.  They,  too,  awaited  our  arrival  with  no  assured  confi- 
dence of  immediate  relief  or  of  permanent  peace.  The  commission 
were  looked  upon  as  strangers  without  experience,  unacquainted 
with  native  manners  and  customs,  and  lacking  in  that  ability  and 
education  which  could  restore  tranquility  and  order,  or  provide  for 
their  maintenance  in  the  future.  Outside  of  the  noisy  salutes  fired 
by  the  men-of-war,  the  reception  of  the  commission  on  its  arrival 
in  Apia  was  without  demonstration,  icy  and  cold. 

"They  had  not  come,  however,  for  pleasure  nor  as  guests,  but 
to  learn  and  to  act,  and  they  set  themselves  immediately  to  their 
task.  As  I  have  already  informed  you,  they  opened  rooms  on  shore, 
where  for  many  days  they  consulted  with  officers  of  the  navy, 
officials  of  the  powers,  private  citizens,  business  men,  missionaries, 
and  every  one  who  could  inform  them  of  the  situation  they  had 
come  to  meet.  From  every  quarter  they  received  discouragement 
as  to  any  effort  at  disarming  the  natives.  They  then  summoned 
the  chiefs  themselves  of  the  hostile  parties,  and  finally  obtained 
from  them  the  promise  to  surrender  their  arms,  which  was  carried 
out  on  the  31st  of  May,  1899.  This  was  the  beginning  of  peace. 
There  is  nothing  the  Samoan  loves  more  than  his  gun ;  there  is 
nothing  he  will  not  part  with  in  its  purchase ;  no  sacrifice  he  will 
not  make  for  its  retention.  It  occupies  the  most  prominent  place 
in  his  home,  and  it  is  his  constant  companion  upon  his  journeys 
abroad,  and  when  he  surrendered  it  to  the  commission  the  white 
man  felt  and  knew  that  peace  was  assured,  and  a  feeling  of  confi- 
dence was  at  once  inspired  which  never  abated  and  which  aided 
the  commission  in  bringing  its  work  to  a  rapid  and  successful  issue. 
The  naval  commanders  yielded  ready  obedience  to  every  request. 
The  whites  on  shore  for  the  time  forgot  their  national  quarrels  and 
their  differences  of  the  past,  and  the  natives  of  both  factions  vied 
with  each  other  in  anticipation  of  the  commission's  requests,  and  in 
the  performance  of  any  services  desired.  In  the  prompt  and  effec- 
tive disarmament  of  the  two  hostile  forces  lay  whatever  of  success 
has  attended  the  commission's  work." 

Mr.  Tripp  then  goes  on  to  tell  what  controlling  influences 
were  brought  to  bear  on  the  natives  to  effect  this  result.     Mataafa 
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was  reminded  of  his  promise  of  obedience  to  the  laws  which  he  had 
technically  broken  after  the  decision  of  the  chief  justice.  The  good 
intentions  of  the  commission  were  then  made  clear  to  him.  "Ma- 
taafa,"  writes  Mr.  Tripp,  "is  undoubtedly  the  most  sagacious  and 
influential  of  all  the  native  chiefs.  He  grasped  the  situation  at 
once,  proclaimed  himself  friendly  to  peace  and  desirous  of  doing 
everything  deemed  requisite  by  the  commission  to  that  end,  and  has 
kept  his  promises,  it  is  believed,  to  the  letter."  The  commission 
found  that  all  the  arms  were  private  property  and  promised  after 
the  restoration  of  peace  to  return  the  guns  or  give  fair  com- 
pensation for  them.  The  Mataafa  party  almost  to  a  man  surren- 
dered their  weapons.  The  Tanu  people  did  the  same,  but  most  of 
their  guns  were  the  property  of  the  British  government,  hence  no 
promise  of  compensation   was  needed   in  their  case. 

The  next  point  to  be  dealt  with  was  the  decision  as  to  who 
was  to  be  king.  "Fortunately,"  writes  Mr.  Tripp,  "after  much 
discussion,  citation  of  such  precedents  as  were  at  hand,  and  the 
application  of  legal  principles  which  obtained  in  the  jurisprudence 
of  the  courts,  we  unanimously  reached  the  conclusion  that  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Berlin  treaty  the  decision  of  the  chief  justice 
was  valid  and  binding.  It  is  true  that  the  decision  seems  to  base 
the  judgment  of  the  court  upon  the  ineligibility  of  Mataafa  under 
the  protocols  of  the  Berlin  treaty,  but  the  judgment  itself,  as  found 
in  the  docket  of  the  court,  bases  the  decision  both  on  the  ineligi- 
bility of  Mataafa  and  upon  the  evidence  presented  to  and  con- 
sidered by  the  court.  Such  a  judgment  under  the  expressed  pro- 
visions of  the  treaty  must  be  held  to  be  valid  and  binding.  When 
the  record  shows  that  evidence  to  sustain  the  issues  was  presented 
to  the  court  and  that  such  issues  were  so  tried  and  determined 
upon  the  evidence  adduced,  the  judgment  is  necessarily  conclusive, 
though  the  reasoning  of  the  court  by  which  it  reaches  such  conclu- 
sion be  ever  so  fallacious."  Having  sustained  the  decision,  the 
commission  were  relieved  from  the  responsibility  of  reviewing  the 
causes  that  led  to  it.  This  saved  them  from  almost  certain  disa- 
greement and  consequent  diplomatic  wrangles.  We  have  already 
quoted  Mr.  Tripp's  private  opinion  on  this  question  as  far  as  he 
deemed  it  prudent  to  express  it.  The  Germans  who  had  been 
arrested  during  the  bombardment  were  released,  as  there  was  no 
evidence  against  them. 

Mr.  Tripp,  after  speaking  of  the  events  which  followed  on 
the  decision  of  the  chief  justice  and  the  action  of  the  naval  com- 
manders in  undertaking  the  bombardment,  then  proceeds  to  inform 
us  of  the  steps  taken  to  provide  for  a  provisional  government  pre- 
vious to  considering  the  amendment  of  the  Berlin  treaty.  The 
first  step  was  to  abolish  the  kingship  entirely,  which  was  readily 
agreed  to  by  the  natives,  whose  experience  had  not  made  them  very- 
favorable  to  the  continued  existence  of  this  office,  originally  estab- 
lished by  the  London  Missionary  Society.  The  boy  Tanu  seemed 
especially  delighted  to  escape  from  the  awkward  position  that  had 
been  forced  on  him  by  his  friends.  The  form  of  native  govern- 
ment proposed  by  the  commissioners  met  with  the  approval  of  the 
natives,  indeed  they  had  already  prepared  an  almost  identical 
scheme  which  a  Mataafa  chief  read  to  the  commissioners. 
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The  commissioners  then  established  a  provisional  government 
with  which  they  were  by  no  means  satisfied.  In  this  neither  Mr. 
Maxse,  who  had  been  recalled,  nor  Chief  Justice  Chambers,  who 
was  very  eager  to  return  home,  took  any  part.  Mr.  Solf  was  made 
president  of  the  municipal  council ;  to  the  consuls  were  delegated 
all  executive  power,  Mr.  Hamilton  Hunter  representing  England, 
Luther  W.  Osborn  the  United  States,  and  Mr.  Grunow,  formerly 
vice-consul,  the  Empire  of  Germany.  This  was  the  best  that  could 
be  done  for  the  present,  but  the  commission  would  have  preferred 
to  have  had  entirely  new  and  unprejudiced  men  at  the  head  of 
affairs.  They  then  took  up  the  difficult  question  of  amending 
the  Berlin  treaty,  preserving  as  far  as  possible  its  symmetry  and 
theory.  They  had,  however,  to  acknowledge  that  their  task  was 
almost  impossible.  They  tried  to  make  the  treaty  a  written 
constitution  rather  than  a  codification  of  law,  limiting  the  powers 
of  the  "executive,  legislative  and  judicial  departments  of  the  gov- 
ernment," and  providing  thereby  "an  elasticity  of  action  with  suffi- 
cient checks  and  balances  to  guard  the  safety  of  its  action  without 
interfering  with  its  strength  or  economy." 

It  is  needless  to  consider  the  framework  of  their  proposal,  for 
it  was  never  put  into  practice.  They  themselves  seemed  hopeless 
of  its  success  and  by  their  own  counsel  to  their  repective  govern- 
ments sounded  the  death  knell  of  tripartite  rule  in  Samoa.  Mr. 
Tripp  urged  on  his  own  government  to  withdraw  from  the  alliance 
as  soon  as  possible,  claiming  for  itself  only  the  island  of  Tutuila 
with  its  magnificent  harbor  of  Pango  Pango,  and  concludes  his 
long  report  in  the  following  hopeful   manner : 

"Not  having  the  opportunity  of  seeing  Mataafa  and  Tanu  in  per- 
son at  the  time  of  our  departure,  we  deemed  it  a"  wise  precaution  to 
address  to  each  of  them  a  letter  from  the  commission  direct,  advising 
of  the  provisional  government  which  we  were  leaving  in  charge  of 
affairs  of  the  islands,  acknowledging  the  valuable  services  they  each 
had  rendered  the  commission  in  its  efforts  to  promote  peace  and 
establish  a  stable  and  permanent  government,  and  reminding 
them  of  their  promises  of  obedience  and  allegiance  to  the  gov- 
ernment so  established.  These  letters  were  left  with  the  consuls 
with  instructions  that  they  should  be  translated  into  Samoan  and 
transmitted  to  Mataafa  and  Tanu  as  directed."  Then  alluding  to 
the  prospects  of  these  chieftains  remaining  loyal,  he  writes:  "Ma- 
taafa is  a  strong  factor  in  the  politics  of  Samoa,  an  all-powerful 
element  in  determining  the  question  of  peace  or  war.  Should  he 
keep  his  promises  in  the  future,  the  government  will  be  benefited 
by  his  presence;  otherwise  he  should  be  removed  at  once.  I  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  Mataafa  will  in  future  honestly  and 
faithfully  keep  every  promise  he  has  made.  He  is  an  old  man, 
in  poor  health,  and  over  his  own  signature  he  has  declared  'There 
should  be  no  more  king.  His  ambition  is  at  an  end,  and  the  desire 
to  die  at  home  and  not  in  exile  he  knows  can  be  gratified  only 
by  the  strict  observance  of  every  promise  of  obedience  and  loyalty 
that  he  has  made.  Tanu  is  but  a  child  and  does  not  promise  any 
development  of  strength  for  good  or  evil  in  the  immediate  future, 
and  unless  he  be  made  the  tool  of  some  designing  white  man,,  no 
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fears  are  to  be  entertained  of  his  hostile  action  against  the  provis- 
ional  or   permanent   government   of   the   islands." 

The  commissioners  finished  their  work  in  August.  Immediately 
on  the  reception  of  their  report  the  powers  set  about  the  task  of  set- 
tling the  Samoan  question.  The  idea  of  retaining  the  tripartite 
government  was  not  entertained  for  a  moment,  and  Germany 
strongly  urged  the  partition  of  the  islands,  proposing  that  the 
United  States  should  take  over  Tutuila  and  the  adjacent  islets, 
while  England  and  Germany  should  divide  the  rest.  England  made 
no  objection  to  the  arrangement  as  far  as  America  was  concerned, 
but  Lord  Salisbury  could  not  see  how  there  was  anything  left  to 
divide  of  any  value  except  the  island  of  Upolu,  when  America  had 
taken  her  share.  Finally  it  was  decided  that  Germany  should  retain 
Upolu  and  all  islands  west  of  the  171st  degree  of  longitude  west, 
America  securing  Tutuila  and  all  islands  of  the  group  east  of  the 
same  meridian,  while  Great  Britain  renounced  all  rights  in  Samoa, 
obtaining  by  way  of  compensation  complete  control  of  the  Solomon 
Islands,  part  of  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  Germany,  as  well 
as  the  Tonga  Islands.  In  addition  Germany  made  some  conces- 
sions in  West  Africa  in  favor  of  Great  Britain,  and  so  Brittannia 
"twitched  her  robe  of  blue,"  much  to  the  regret,  no  doubt,  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  and,  departing  for  the  Solomon  Islands, 
found  "fresh  woods  and  pastures  new"  wherein  to  disport  herself. 
One  other  question  remained  to  be  settled.  This  was  the  matter 
of  compensation  for  damage  done  by  the  bombardment  to  the  prop- 
erty of  white  residents  in  Opolu.  The  king  of  Sweden,  who  was 
appointed  arbitrator,  decided  that  England  and  America  should  pay 
damages.  Thereafter  Apia  ceased  to  be  heard  of  in  the  history 
of  America. 


(the  end) 
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